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A Tribute 

"... And There Were Giants In Those Days Who Inhab- 
ited the land,” states the Bible. 

But there have likewise been giants in America during the 
past half century. These modem titans, however, have stood 
out because of their contributions to scientific progress. 

Luther Burbank was one of them. So were Thomas A. Edison 
and the Wright brothers, as well as Henry Ford. 

In the field of psychology, too, there have been similar titans, 
such as William James, E. B. Tichener, Walter Dill Scott, J. 
McKeen Catteli, C. E. Seashore* John B. Watson, Lewis M. 
Terman and Henry H. Goddard. 

Moreover, in the field of a-typical children and the juvenile 
delinquent, Dr. Goddard towers above them all. Indeed, it 
was Dr. Goddard who coined the word "moron'’ to describe 
the highest level of feeblemindedness. 

It was he, too, who translated and revised the famous Binet- 
Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence. See Page iA in the 
Appendix of this book for that early revision, including the 
original pictures employed by Binet. 

Dr. Goddard has also given us the best definition of intelli- 
gence which I have ever read. See Page lG in the Appendix. 

The Goddard influence in educational circles is based in 
part on his many years of research and his first-hand contact 
with large numbers of children. For 12 years he was Director 
of Research at the Training School for Feebleminded Children 
at Vineland, New Jersey. 

Later he became Director of the State Bureau of Juvenile 
Research for Ohio, after which he served for 16 years as Pro- 
fessor of Abnormal and Clinical Psychology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Among his many printed works are The Kalltkak Family 
(1912 ) , Feeblemindness (1914), the Criminal Imbecile (*9*5) 
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and Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal (1919), plus 
man) others 

While I t\as an undergraduate student in ps)chology at 
Northwestern Unnerstt), I used the latter booh as m> class 
room text, so I hare long been nurtured in the Goddard Mew 
point 


In later )ears I hare known Dr Goddard personally and 
nd him a cultured scholar!) man who can reall) appl) the 
aws o ps)cholog) which he has taught to students for a half 
centur) Dr Goddard is definite!) not a braintruster 

the, t"? W,1!lam James stand out m m > m >nd because of 
mo it '’ '° PreSem SC ' em,fiC facts ln “ entertaining and 
pedto ‘ d S TT The) reahzC that a “d.nal ™le of 

some oft;™"!'' 5 “!> “ 5 a *»«* ^acher, ..nested 

magician s equipment" sodm ameltlim'^ ‘ r,CU ^ 
he could enhance thr k m points in his lectures 

Heco„stam,; “d^r " S,aSm StUden “ for Prolog) 

for scientific knowledge ° S '™ UlatC ST' 31 ” interest and zest 

new booh a"l^llTwh,Tt flm ’T rCadCrS ° f h ‘ S d>namic 
no\el vs a ^ on g as interestingly as a 

“He and chock full C of 0 pra«ic^ U 1 de llmU I aUnS fr ° m ltS hterar > 
college students enrolled in S 11 be 3 delight to 

a-ellas",:"" * aIu * "‘ Ih PD 
dieir batting arerage , n rearms , ParentS " ho " Ish to ‘mprore 
1 can trul) sa, that I onl “ ‘ apP) - 5clf rcl,ant foungsters 
I'" 5 bclpful rolume a 5 ^ ^ Dr Goddard had pr „ duc e d 

a ' C b «n sah aged for Iiapp, f on ° t *“ m ° re d ”>dre„ could 
PP> constru cure adult lues 

r ° RCK W Graxe, Ph D , M D 
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Libraries Are Full Of Scientific Books On The Child. 
Then why add another? Because most of the present ones were 
written for other investigators and not for parents. 

This is not a scientific book, though it is based on science. 
It is not written for scientists unless they are also parents who 
need help in this particular field. 

It is not written for those parents who have already learned 
of the new methods, who realize their- responsibilities and 
understand child nature; and who have grown up under the 
new teaching. 

The book is written for those parents who are worried 
about their children or who have never had the opportunity 
to learn the results of modern research in child nature; and 
any others who want to know or need to know the newest dis- 
coveries and latest thought on the subject. 

It is written for those parents who want to know what science 
has discovered that ordinary parents can use to help them bring 
up children who will be a credit to their parents and will be 
able to contribute to the general welfare and progress of 
civilization. 

These are days when we need men and women who are 
capable of appreciating the new conditions under which we are 
living in this new atomic age. 

Our greatest minds and most competent leaders are telling 
us in the strongest language at their command that we are at a 
critical point in history; such a crisis as the irorld has never 
seen, because never before have we even conceived of anything 
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like atomic energy. Now we have it and the new problem is 
what. to do with it. We are told that world destruction is the 


danger; only to be avoided by world unity. One World or None. 

Only a few years ago many Americans were so contented 
with our American way of life and so ignorant of cosmic con- 
ditions that we thought we could isolate ourselves from the 
rest of the world. We would let them go their way and we 
r\ould go ours. Never did any philosophy get such a prompt 
and complete jolt and overthrow. 


We know now that we cannot live isolated from the rest, and 
we do not khow how to live together. We must have men, big 
and many of them. The need is imperative and imminent. 
• OC cm , an is Obsolete— out of date and discarded. We must 
look to the children. 


atomict'e r qf ' iSi ° n Wh ° understand the new world, the 
, S ’ ut " edo n °t have enough of them. They are the 

- hC r iC b ° mb Save US power 

cum kfnd or d T "' Cre b ° Und '° haVe °" c " OTld o their 
mm ktnd or d.e for n. And they died. 

breathe e ,h m e e n n ewat Perh r *“* “ ° VOT U " (il l«m to 

Dut " e Event,,, 

men who will be unh " ° ' b0nl and bred since >945: 
That means that we nZm' * °' d dis P roved traditions, 

better care, be e C "‘' h ‘ he ChUdr “ a " d them 

Tbet im ; is :;" b ^2 etter f M,in ^ 

for fear their children may fJn *** pe ° p,e are worried 

bad literature, bad movies \ '‘ CtIms ot bad companions, 
that their own innocent otbers do not realize 

misdemeanors. ‘ “ are accountable for many 

Many other parent* 

“ morc ,,lln .imply ., 0 ™ ,hat ,tlcir mponslbility 
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Preface 


their duty, if they have “done the best they can.” They do not 
know that there are many ways of bunging up childien and 
that some of these ways are better than others. They do not 
know that many of the now generally accepted ways are merely 
traditions that have come down to us from earlier times when 
the conditions of life were very different from modern times; 
or if they know it, they do not know what can be done about 
it. Some give up in despair and say in the presence of the child: 
“He is bad but I can’t do anything with him.” 

We all know that juvenile misdemeanors and crimes are 
increasing at an appalling rate. We have our Juvenile Courts, 
which are a great step in advance. We have our piobation 
systems, another step forward. Still crime and delinquency go 
on increasing. 

It is the belief of the writer that the scientific study of the 
child of the past half century has uncovered and brought to 
light many facts of child nature which when generally known 
and put into practice will greatly reduce the delinquency list 
and materially increase the number of happy, useful children. 

We have tried to present these facts in language devoid of 
scientific technicalities; and in language that can be understood 
dyad 1 reaufcrs; 



There is nothing m all the uxmerse so interesting to mail a 
the poling o£ the human species 

Swinburne tl 

'Wo sweeter thing than childrens loays anrl tunes. 

"The sweetest flowers in all the world— a baby s hands. 

"A baby's feet , like sea shells funk " 

Hoffenstein 

“Babies haven't any han 

Old men's heads are just as bare,— 

Between the cradle and the grave 
Lies a hair cut and a shave " 

John Hay Jim Bludso 

“ But 2 never seed nothing that could or can 
]est get all the good from the heart of a man 
Like the hands of a little child, 

And I think that saving a little child, 

And folching him to his own, 

Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around The Throne " 

Jo\ce Kilmer 

“ A house that has echoed a baby's laugh 
and held up his stumbling feet 
Is the saddest sight when all is left alone 
that ever yoitr eyes could meet ” 

In the Lg ) punn museum m Cano I saw them moving two 
golden angels recovered From Tutankhamen’s tomb With 
what infinite caic they handled those lifeless foimsl And I 
thought IF only we could handle our children so' And why 
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not? Are they not just as precious? Is it not just as important 
that they be not injured? 

Yes, they are just as important,— but not so rare! 

Our children are alive and active. We are fairly careful of 
their bodies. We can not see their spirits, their souls, their 
minds, and we forget that they are far more easily injured than 
Tutankhamen’s golden angels. I said we “forget”; until 
recently we never knew much about the mind of the child. We 
did not realize how easily it is “injured”; how quickly habits 
are formed that are troublesome to him and annoying to 
parents. We did not realize that his most important education 
begins as soon as he is born: that it requires the greatest care 
and attention to help him to understand his world and avoid 
the many mistakes to which he is liable. 

Until the latter part of last century it had never occurred to 
any one to study child nature and his problems. About that 
time Stanley Hall started his child study movement and Child 
Study Societies were organized in many communities. The 
result has been epoch-making. 

To-day we have a body of knowledge which indicates the 
mistakes we have been making and shows us also the way 
to improve our methods. There is still much to be learned, 
but that we must begin to use the information we have ob- 
tained, is abundantly shown by the alarming increase in child 
delinquency. 

The Attorney General of the United States is authority for 
the statement that we are facing the greatest juvenile crime 
wave in the nation’s history. A conference is called to review 
the whole teen-age crime problem, for 21 per cent of all crimes 
are now committed by youths. 

The conference will: (1) prepare plans for juvenile correc- 
tional institutions. 
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(2) Consider minimum qualifications for probation and 
parole officers. 

(3) Study the possible improvements of juvenile detention 
facilities. 

(4) Prepare recommendations for improving police training. 

(5) Chart the setting up of community recreation facilities. 

(6) Submit recommendations for construction of schools and 
playgrounds in federal, state and local building programs. 

(7) Chart the organization of community councils to co- 
ordinate local anti-juvenile delinquency programs. 

(8) Recommend legislation dealing with youth programs. 

preveitiTl ^b'uer “ha^cun ^ “ T** * maXim that 

done wonders in dise a « ’ • T edlral profession has 
gone in communities where wcc'inaC ^’-P^ h “ P racticall y 
and malaria, diphtheria and wh V“ “ “ V0 ^ e ' Typhoid 
vented and many other diseases ^ ** 

pre^m 5 IT «««-*- been given to 

d on”, increase the P'ntlty, " P -° tCC * 

»°n, at the time when it could be 3 "° rd ab ° Ut preven ' 
h "as a wise old monk who said ' G' CC ° mpl,shed mo « easily. 

° E 3 ***' «fe. and I care not who T 7 ^ >™ s 

. I" *is book we try tell n , ^ that ” 

simple language, what these new a ” d pros P ectiv e parents, in 
“n be used to make the children IT 0 '" 1 ” ™ ean 3nd how the y 
‘f*”- I" short, how they ^ * app,er =>nd the parent’ task 
0 t ^ leir children help Thmin ^ !nSUre * h ' succds 

We will 


lp to build a better race. 
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briefly mention some of these discoveries now, and in later 
chapters attempt to explain them and their use. 

In earlier times certain philosophers were led to believe that 
the child was “naturally wicked”. This serious error has done 
much to increase the difficulties both for the child and the 
parents. We now know that it was a false doctrine. The child 
comes into the world with a dean slate, needing only to be 
guided aright to grow into an adult with the highest ideals to 
which man has attained. 

But to this very minute we largely neglect the most import- 
ant years. The childs education actually begins — not should 
begin — as soon as he is born. We have thought education came 
from books. It comes from contact with the world. We have 
partly wasted the most important years of his life— from birth 
to six years— wasted not because we have not sent him to school, 
but because we should have put him in the way of having 
experiences that are basic for his later development; and at the 
same time we should have saved him from many unfortunate 
experiences. 

We have thought that education begins in a special school- 
house. It begins at home. We thought we had to hire a special 
teacher. The parents are the best and chief ones to teach the 
child his fundamentals. 

We have glowed with a sacred fervor at the mention of 
“Mother Love” and “Father Love”. We now know that it is 
not merely poetry and sentiment. It is a scientific fact that love 
is .the life-giving element without which the infant seldom can 
grow into anything but a criminal. 

It is a new thought for many that love is necessary to the child 
throughout his life. Parents normally supply it until lie is 
grown and marries. Then a husband or wife takes over. The 
man who does not have the love of a noble woman is not com- 
plete and vice versa. 

ix 
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•VII normal parents lo\e the bab) as long as lie is helpless 
But r\hen he begins to s\alh and talk, lie becomes something of 
a nuisance We still lose him Yes— after a fashion, but lose 
u very patient, very kind , love knous no jealousy, love makes 
no parade, gives itself no airs, is never rude, never selfish, never 
irritated , never resentful " 


That from an ancient manuscript is an inspired utterance 
that none mil den; With that hind of lose the child ssould 
neser be in danger of becoming a delinquent 

The Child makes mistakes, of course, so do the parents The 
most costly mistake that tie adults base made is to th.nh that 
.Wren s mistakes should he punished They should be cor- 
rected not punished There stould neser be any need for 

aTi 1 ' the mistakes " cre "*«■> — “ - h ri: 

spirit at the opportune time r v 

a Ilplnl"' T YCS ' bUt thmk " hat “ « ‘take 

dc ;;p° n pairr^i:^ 0 -'' 611 ' a pmfui bur 

m the child" He'has'hunself I' Pam,t haS much to lm P art 

had his successes and his failures '"'Hein 1 ' 811 I m ’ U ’ ^ 

1,e The "orld has mosed and th u " here > h e dangers 
^me of these sse shall consider inle'foh ' *” ChangeS 

Parent can foresiam, explain and 7 mg Pages The 
neser be forgotten that it ,s one thinlo “ must 

1,15 Set die ads.ee accepted P, ' and an0ther 

accepted, sshile the unpleasant f ^ adUCe 15 easily 

tendency to reject can be os ercome Unle » the 

It can be osercome- Preparatiol f “ 3> “ " e11 not ‘Peak 
ag ° b> the "nc parent It , s the ° r ‘ ’ at has beeiT made long 
parent has , <on qUCS,lon <* confidence 
child there is no difficulty re,a ' ncd the confidence of h,s 

nneacceptsads.ee from an enems p 

enemy From a fnend it is 
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easy until the adnce goes against one’s plans, wishes or under 
standing of the situation What does one do then’ It a 
depends upon the. extent of one's Lonfidence m his friend 
one has always found Inin true, wise and unselfish, and Ins 
adtice has always p.ored good, if one has net er quarrelled with 
lmn, ncser had a break m the friendly relations, if he newer 
scolds or uses sarcasm, but is always straightforward and fair- 
then one accepts Ins ads ice es en when it goes against one s ow n 
best judgment, e\en when it hurts 

That is the formula It is true, the child does not use all 
these tests, but if one is that kind of parent, the child senses it 
and has that kind of perfect confidence that accepts w.thout 


Is it true also, as some will be inclined to think, that no one 
can measure up to that formula? I think not It is true that 
some will find ,t extremely difficult All the more reason to 
make the supreme effort that is necessary 

Many parents do lire up to tt All parents can I do o 
forget that some are handicapped by the way they themsehes 
were brought up-of that we shall speak later 

If one has to administer bitter pills , one can always sugar 
coat them with smiles and pleasant words o gi\e w 

anger, esen for a moment, is fatal , .. 

One must always keep in mind Hus relationship to the d, del 
He is the father or she is the mother es 
many kinds of mothers and fathers 

The two important kinds are (.) those that P « 
trol by force and («) those that rule by lor e, logic and h mdi « 
We hare seen that the child needs lose aboie ^ 

hence the parent who rules by force '-ses thec d oM 
Thete is another gioup He loses Ms chi d " es ° Q t 
than he lores himself, and that is not ’ grades 

show lus lore when it is most needed Tl.eie 
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and \aneties oE this group We will consider some of tliem 
later 

One of the most important elements of child character is 
responsibility In the past, v. hat little the child acquired has 
been accidental, not designed It has not been a part of the 
parents ideal for his child In fact, too many parents have no 
ideal for the child He is left to grow, hap-hazard as it were, 
and his corrections and help come also hap hazard, depending 
upon the parent s feeling at the moment T his is an error that 
must be corrected 


An ideal implies a method Whatever goal one sets for him 
self he must base a method for attaining it Whether it be 
farming, musical education or preaching there must be a 
method The selection of a good method is the first step The 
rearing of the best possible child should be no exception Un 
fortunately this is not alts a) s the case Too man) parents has e 
neser thought out a method 

onl^T t "° " a ' S ° f dlsco ' enn S a method for sshateser 

: h „r r C Tu Pl,,h 0ne ,S b > tnal and *e other 

S " gt 0f fac “ noised. followed b) logical thmh 

““z r ^ 

m^mmalTnature “w“ T"' ^ " Uh P rab,e ™ °f 

costl) No ptsLan n n bC1 " 85 ,he m ' a '° d » mo 

ontil he lmous that at k'ast'u u ilT" dn ' g ° n * hUman bemg 
tn methods of guidinn duld tT mjllre hlm We cannot 

ma) produce high.) undesimbleTes^T da " Ser d “ t 

Science can non iel. T' ! ' he P robabl <= «««* 

clidds mind and us operation ‘p’' 1 ' ' aluable facts about the 
a feu facts about habit and ^ W at 

*“• the emotions and their 
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control, the lull and its deielopment, the intelligence, what it 
is and how to use it, how the child can be helped to think In 
addition may be mentioned the place of play in the child s life, 
the importance of happiness, and the truth about the lazy 
child These are just as important to the parent as are drugs 
to the physician, a knowledge of foods to the cook or a know 
edge of soils and fertilizers to the farmer In short, we are now 
in a position to begin a procedure that someday may be wort y 
to be called scientific child culture 

No one need fear that this application of these newfound 
facts will make the child formal and rigid or cause him to 
the spontaneity and liidn lduahty that we prize so highly 
can never happen There are more cook books published to ay 
than e\ er before, yet the eating and the nourishment were 
never so good A hundred cooks could use the same cook book, 
yet each kitchen would have its own specialties and each dish its 
own individual tastes and appeal, and all the dishes won c 
good food Similarly with children Let all the parents use all 
the known facts and follow the same method The new gener 
ation will have all the varied personality and mdn .duality that 
we now have but each child will be a good citizen able to take 
care of himself and have something left over for the common 
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Chapter I. 

The Infant Arrives 

For what constitutes a cliildt-Ignorance 
What constitutes a chddt-Want of instruction, 
for they are our equals so far as then degree of 
knowledge permits 

—Epictetus 

\ 

A Recent Sketch Of A New Book Reads L.ke This 
' The average dog owner, when he acquires a puppy, 

of train, ng him ,0 be a watch dog retriever or what not a 

least of inculcating proper dog manners But af er ajew 

desultory and half hearted ZeLuU of not 

and let the pup just grow This is usually 

knowing enough about the dog r 

.« s .. . *. ST*. 

the training of many a human in an ^y e jj 

result of not knowing enough about the human P PPY 
then, let us go no further until we find out -me hing of 
,s known about the infant whose training ,s our the 

Most artisans given material out of which S “ ° b 

made, examine it carefully to discos er its nature and fitnes: s 
to decide what procedure will yield the best result fror^that 

particular material Child training is the onl i«t*« 
no such examination Yet in all the unnerse t ^“nothing 
so delicate, nothing so easily injured by wrong 
nothing so variable ,n quality and texture j 

A carpenter shown lumber from winch he .. ‘ 
make, let us say, a kitchen table, says That ,s not fit 
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hemlock and too brittle or ' It is nice white pine but not 
strong enough Or he ma) sa) * It is cherr) and ill make a 
\er) prett) table But upon closer examination, ‘ Oil no, it 
has been left out in the weather and is all warped and twisted 
It is spoiled for such use 

Of man^ a child that comes to school for the first time the 
teacher could likewise sa) He has been neglected, w arped and 
spoiled Why do these parents thus neglect the child? It 
seems to be because of the \ague notion that the child will 
develop without help into the hind of adult lie is destined to 
become The> take care of his body, and they do not realize 
that there ,s a mind to be developed Apparently, no one 
has told them about that 

They thrill over the child s physical development, his growth 
" * and " e ‘ sht lm " a >^S and talking Far more thrill 
the ' developments of mind, and to feel that they, 

mmd nd I" """ * d ° W “ h tha Wealthy growth of the 
L et uj see 5 :;:;:,: have " ,th the physicai 

utenneTfeahe'chlld, h*™ 5 ”” accidenls d >»nng mtra 

as one could ivish l ° blrth ,n as fav <>rable a condition 

behe\ed hehasnn t ° n rar ^ to w ^ at earlier generations 
wickedness Nev“ thrf ‘° “ 

^ q uaht,estr^:c:v„ u Tt y isnot “ » 

that will prove exceedingly helpful ,f ^ * "' atChed and man >' 
At the outset we note that th ' Understood and utilized 
Ussue ,s a self petpet„a tlnir m “ S ‘ X ° r el S ht P°"nds of human 

" UO heat Stow,,, LrTZ r ,f °T ,,,S tUd (f °° d) 

m ° ,,0n St'cmy five per c "f " , ‘ hc mecha "'“> energy of 
required to kecp the ^ n the energy f rom the food „ 

■ng the first weeks ,l,e ^ “ S n ° rma ' tem Petat„re Dur 

S,UCe ‘" C fdjusted new Wndeem n mOU ° n “ n0t 

P about 90 per cent of the 
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time Activity increases however until eventually the energy 
displayed is amazing 

As soon as the child draws his first breath, he begins to be 
affected by his surroundings We know very little about those 
first hours, except on the physical side On the mental and 
moral side, it may be of the utmost importance, or it may be 
negligible, ne do not know But at least as soon as his eyes 
open and his ears are somewhat adjusted to^sounds and his 
other senses begin to function, his education lias begun 

His brain is not very well developed as yet, so it is not very 
likely that any fundamental permanent impressions are made 
at tins early period But we do not know It is a possibility 
that a misplaced pin that causes lum to cry just at feeding time, 
01 milk in the bottle that is too hot and burns him, or some 
other similar accident may make him afraid of Ins bottle for a 
long time Ordie may cry whenever he is laid on his back if 
that was the position he was in when the pin pricked him I 
give these illustrations not as warnings but mainly to show the 
kind of mental and emotional effects— associations, the psycholo 
gist calls them— which will very soon take place even if they 
do not appear in the first hours or the first few days 

Since no two children, even twms, have the same accidents ’ 
under the same conditions, we have here a part of the reason 
for differences m disposition, personality or behavior An infant 
who was unpleasantly affected by too .hot milk, might refuse 
his bottle for a long time, while his twin with no such expen 
ence would always take his bottle as a normal child should 
Such happenings are seldom noticed by adults or if noticed are 
soon forgotten And then we wonder why the children are so 
different! So we mistakenly conclude that the differences are 
inherited I say mistakenly because it is known from studies 
of twins that many of such differences cannot be inherited 
Twins are of two kinds those that develop from l no fertilized 
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eggs, and those that come fiom one egg which lias split into two 
after de\ elopment Ins begun Only the httei hind arc of spec- 
ial interest to the biologist The) must ha\e the same heredity 
because they are two halves of one egg They are often called 
identical twins ’ They are more alike than any other brothers 
or sisters When they are not alike, therefore, it cannot be due 
to heredity 


When lie remember that in a feu weeks, if not in a feu hours 
after birth, associations are made and, once begun, the associat 
mg process continues throughout life, ue can understand not 
only why children uho seem to hate the same environment can 

C S ° ‘ erem but also wl, y some of them acquire such trouble 
some activities as they do 

venlmt *'* aSSOClaUom ‘he simplest hind and of 

u -.h e : ovem e : r ::r:,z r ;cr ore comp,icated 
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On the other hand man) parents do not realize what can be 
done with this wonderful human clay Therefore, they make 
little attempt at molding but leave it to be formed by the forces 
of nature or by those who hare no ideals Other parents hare 
the ideals but follow old traditions that hare prored to be 

wrong In this way the child becomes injured Impurities get 

into the clay and the final result is disappointment or e en 
failure 

Sometimes the clay is impute to start with, in which case no 
skill can produce a normal human being 

Sometimes something goes wrong during mtra uterine 
and a monstrosity is born Children are born in many different 
forms of misshapen ‘ Monsters'. No arms, no legs, eren no 
head, and many others For reasons unknown, these missing 
parts do not grow as they should Sometimes it is the brain that 
does not grow Then w e have the mental defect called an idiot 
The idiot Is a monstrosity When the brain grows partially bu 
not completely, we base the other grades for mental defective , 

the imbeciles and the morons , 

These latter may be hereditary The idiot is not hereditary 

because idiots ne\ er propagate 

Even with the normal children, there are probably d.fte 
ences in the growth of the brains ■which may account 
differences found in the degree of intelligence But with all 
these children, except the idiots, careful training P* 
results that are well worth working for, even thoug 1 t le 

tives are never brought up to normal 

Whether better methods of upbringing will increase th 
intelligence is as yet undetermined But that it will mipro 
the morals is not to be doubted With right train,,, gmul 
ti eatment, delinquency and crime could be near ) i 
pletely eliminated 

Such is the child and such is our problem 
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The child’s first activity is in the form of random movements 
such as kicking of feet and throwing of arms or turning of 
the head. 

When purposive movements first appear, they are necessarily 
imitations. At this early age the child has no reason and only 
the simplest ideas, if indeed we can conceive that he lias any 
ideas at all. He imitates and for a long time he does nothing 
else. 


Whether he ever does anything else depends to a large degree 
upon the parents and how they treat him. If they are always 
saying to him Don t do that,” he will soon be afraid to do any- 
thing except what he sees others do. Imitation is a useful habit 
and should not be discouraged. But neither should he be dis- 
couraged from acting on his own initiative when he reaches 
that stage of development. 

Another helpful trait in our efforts to assure the child’s 
success, is the fact that l,c wants to please us. That may sur- 

adults S °un t e ; n U ■ """ d ° Ubt iu E «nr chi ‘d "’ants to please 
are not his friendl. eatment ° fhim makes him . bdieve *at ‘hey 

adults dl Sht Wi ”' 1 bdieVe ’ “V unprejudiced 

young What is *" that a 

a “young child” h Y o do, for even a stranger? I say 

Oral adulu mmetCr-:" °' d,:r *“ ^“4 learned 

generally eager to nle P ° Se UP °" hlm ’ A Slx- y ear child is 
'"at is far beyond his strengthTf he" f T eM ' y “ j ° b 

ten-year old, ashed to get a hn V t lmks “ Wl11 P lease us - A 
it lourseir it h e has be™ f for exatn P le ’ might reply "Get 
been brought “ t0 ° °r if he 

don’t want to". N or do , f Ca5t be P ollte - "« may say "Oh, I 
may sometimes be engrossed if” 7™ the " est o£ children 
■s hard to lease it es°en for \ S ° metl ' ln S so fascinating that it 
a few minutes. He still to 
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please, but finds it hard to forego his immediate pleasure. I 
once heard an older boy decline to accede to a request. When 
it was put in the form of “Will you not do it to please me?” he 
replied, "I don't think you have any right to ask it”. There is 
something' in that. 

In a later chapter, we must discuss the so-called “lazy child”. 
Children, as they grow older have many interests. They often 
get a reputation for laziness simply because they leave undone, 
tasks that they would gladly do if they did not have what is to 
them “more important business”. They simply have not learned 
how to adjust to such situations. They need guidance. 

Another valuable and useful fact is that children want to be 
grown-ups , and “good” men and women. This has been tested 
repeatedly. Thousands of children of ages from six or seven to 
sixteen or seventeen, have been asked to write tHeir answers to 
the question “What person whom you have known or of whom 
you have heard or read would you most wish to be like? Why?” 

Though there is nothing in the question to prevent their 
choosing a playmate or some of the famous children of history 
or literature, they invariably choose an adult . And their rea- 
sons for their choice are always some good quality. This is of 
tremendous significance. It shows that children of all ages, 
grades, ranks, classes and conditions have deep-seated ideals and 
ambitions. They want to be grown up and they want to be 
good. What more can we ask? What more do we need? We 
have only to encourage them, by assuring them that they can be 
like their ideal if they do not make too many mistakes,— or if 
their mistakes are properly corrected. 

Another important asset of the child is a vivid sense of justice. 
That is an adult word; the child calls it “fairness’ . One has 
only to watch a group of children at play to see their keen ap- 
preciation of fair play. The frequency of their decisions “That s 
fair” or “That isn't fair” is a striking demonstration of their 
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inheient feeling for justice Then decisions lie not onl) gen 
erally right but they ate final Once it is decided, there is no 
further argument Not onl) that but it is of supreme import* 
ance to them A whole game will be stopped at once if one bo) 
cries That isn t fair When decided the game goes on as 
usual A story is told of President Eliot \isitmg a school A 
bo) Mas working at something that made considerable noise 
The teacher said William, if that noise is necessary, I shall 
hate to ask you to take the work to another room The boy 
said That s fair President Eliot s comment was I would 

rather hate thal b °> 5 Thats fair than all the arithmetic he 

could learn in a month 

heanng an Fn S'‘ sb ^acher speaking at an Amer 
ho “ "red " °" *" S,,bjeC ' He t0,d ° f l "° English boys 
is a be" d T7 3 ra ‘ h<:r Un P°P u,ar teacher One said He 
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■uhile mistake is associated with an innocent, unintentional oc 
currence, which is the true description of the child’s acts There 
fore, to call them * mistakes ’ will put us in a frame of mind for 
treating them far more wisely than we frequently do A de 
Iinquent or a criminal is one that we want to punish or put in 
jail, but a child who makes a mistake arouses our sympathy 
We make mistakes ourselves 

So true is it that a child s mistakes should be treated symp 
athetically that one wonders how it e\ er came about that they 
were considered wicked If we look back to our prehistoric 
ancestors, we can easily imagine that when the baby began to 
take care of lumself, his parents ceased to be as interested m 
him, and if he annoyed lus parents, they treated him like a 
foreigner who might rob their cave To day one sees in fam 
dies where the parents have less than normal love for then 
children, that they resent vigorously any action of the child that 
interferes with the parents comfort or plans They call it by 
unpleasant names and not realizing how the child came to be 
so bad ’, they lnt upon the idea that he was born that way 
Then perhaps conscious that it was some reflection upon the 
parent, he reached a, to him, happy solution, that all children 
are naturally wicked 

TiVwf uYeury- way nSarj Y a serrumr imstekc utaramar nr ivvrsr iWeu? 
on a misunderstanding of child nature It was serious because 
it led to mistreatment of children which only drove them into 
worse behavior and in countless instances ruined their lives 

Children are not naturally wicked, nor are they naturally 
saints The infant has no moral quality Moral sense is simply 
an appreciation of what is customary (the mores ) in the social 
group where one s lot is cast The infant has no responsibility, 
no judgment, no ideas He may become a saint or a sinner, and 
winch it will be depends large!) upon his parents Tbe> too 
will make mistakes in the child s training, but these can be 
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largely reduced when parents become conscious of their respons- 
ibility and are guided by common sense and the newly dis- 
covered facts of child nature instead of the out-worn traditions. 

The child then, is a victim of his inevitable mistakes. Mis- 
takes are usually inconvenient but they are not crimes. There 
has grown up a strange attitude toward mistakes. To many 
people, the ideal seems to be to save the child from all mistakes. 
This is in itself a mistake. Mistakes are useful and in many 
cases they are the quickest and surest method of teaching the 
“I'd £acts that are important for his welfare. Let us see what 
some of the great people of the past and the present have said 
about the usefulness of mistakes. 

failures/^ ^ ^ ° E my SUCCesses have bcen founded on 

innate Mt«e h ar r , e yinhfe^ ea,e5t PIaaiCa ' Wfit 

. S-t or good except 

-” ly wrons than 
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* s l n onym f„ r ^Z CT mateS anylhin S-" 
Longfellow said, “The littlp t i. 

me to look upon the errors of , ° £ the World “aches 

Chesterfield: “Honest error T “ Sorro n °t m anger.” 
Plutarch: ”To make no m' ^ * PUied ’ not ridi culed.” 
but horn their errors and mi stk u ^ “ ' he P ° Wer of man; 
dom 'or d ,e future." “ the wise and good learn wis- 
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in the wrong which is but saying, in other words, that he is 
wiser to day than he was yesterday 

Confucius ‘ Our greatest glory consists not in never falling 
but in rising every time we fall ’ 

From the above quotations it is evident that on the whole, 
mistakes are not to be unqualifiedly condemned Many of 
them are extremely useful This is especially true of children s 
mistakes It may be correctly said that they are the child s way 
of learning They are child experiments that failed, but never 
tlieless taught the child something Instead of criticism or 
punishment the child should receive encouragement, not of 
course to make mistakes for the sake of making mistakes, but to 
experiment where an adult would know that failure must be the 
result The child does not know, and often it is much more 
valuable to him to find out by experiment than to be told what 
would happen 

It may seem at first thought, that most of his mistakes are 
not of the experiment kind A second thought will show that 
such is not the case It is true that many are not thought out 
and planned for, as experiments, but the child has a problem 
and he has a method of solving it Every try that is not success 
ful is mistaken effort, nevertheless he learns from it That is 
precisely what every scientific investigator is doing most ot the 
time To be sure his experiments are carefully planned out, 
but etery try the child makes is helping him to plan his efforts 

It is true that many of the child s mistakes are costly and 
some are dangerous but they teach a lesson If they are too 
dangerous or costly they should of course, be prevented if pos 
sible If, howe\er, the mistake has been made, there is no 
occasion for punishment or scolding The child should be 
treated with the same courtesy that one would use with a guest 
who has broken let us say, a rahiable rase, though not in the 
same t\ay With the guest one rvould belittle the loss as mucli 
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as possible in order to relies e the guest’s anxiety With the 
child, that is not necessary It is proper that he be shots n the 
seriousness of Ins mistake as a part of Ins education and as an 
incentive to greater care in the future 
There is still a class of misdemeanors that do not, at first 
glance, seem to be mistakes The) arc the little meannesses 
that are done for spite The) are frequently very provoking, 
and are thought to indicate a particularly bad character But 
they are still mistakes, they are the child s mistaken way of 
solv mg lus problem He has a problem Somebody lias treated 
inn unjustly— as he thinks He doesn’t know what to do about 
U . does') He thinks he must ‘get even” with his 

abuser He solves his problem badly It is a mistake 

, 1 i uorrnal healt hy child has an excess of energy This also 
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years to come, both for lus protection and for Ins education 
While mutation is characteristic of infancy, it is of great use 
throughout childhood, and is never completely outgrown Its 
on!) rival is otigina! thinking We adults do not hestitate to 
mutate, but v\c also like to be able to originate, to think for 
ourselves, to be original and do things our own way The child 
should be encouraged, fairly early, to do this 

Curiosity, vs Inch appears earl), seems to be clearly connected 
with self preservation, by the search for food Later, adults 
have extended it until it has become a desire for knowledge It 
is a powerful instrument for useful training in the hands of 
parents and teachers who know how to use it 
Self preservation means seeking pleasure and avoiding pain 
We can therefore count upon these activities This is the basis 
of our practices of rewards and punishments 

The seeking pleasure seems to be the root from which springs 
the desire to please others Whether it comes from the fact 
that those whom we please are apt to do something that gives 
us pleasure, or whether it is by a more subtle route, there is no 
doubt of the fact that children naturally desire to please us 
And this is not merely a returning pleasure for pleasure, or m 
anticipation of a pleasure It seems to be the spontaneous ex 
•pitssaun o*i a natural trait As sadn, it is unoVnca vaVtraVie tn 
strument for the training of children It should be noted too, 
that u is an instrument that can he easily lost or rendered nse 
less, if abused It goes without saying that if one has done 
something to please us he is not likely to repeat it if we treat 
linn unkindly We are equally wrong if we fail to treat him 
kindly, by a ‘ Thank you or at least by a smile The imelJi 
gent workman takes good care of Ins valuable tools 

All anunal life manifests what is called the instinct of self 
preservation , or, with still less regard for psychology, ' the will 
to live” In less poetic language, it is merely a reaction away 
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from destructive environment and toward a safe one. It is one 
of the natural products of evolution, since any animal who had 
the opposite impulses would be at once destroyed and the im- 
pulse not transmitted. 

For our purview, the self-preservation is of great significance, 
because in the interest of self-preservation, the child exhibits 
many traits that are of great use in his up-bringing. Moreover, 
being rooted in the fundamental nature of the child, they are 
safe and sure traits to count on, and in strong contrast to hasty 
impulses and guesses as to how to treat the child for his best 
good. 


Perhaps from this same impulse comes the tendency- to imi- 
late. In the early months of life, the child has no way of learn- 
ing except by direct contact with his environment and by imita- 
tmn-the doing or trying to do what lie sees others doing. 

Very few people appreciate the part that imitation plays in 
he education of the child, and indeed in the life of ail of us. 
-et us take a bn of a look at some elementary psychology. 
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later say; “Oh, I can’t think of anything?” That is a perfectly 
normal condition. We all have it. What is the matter? There 
is nothing coming in but routine stuff which is not what we 
want. Bye and bye the cat walks into the room and you say, 
“Oh,* that makes me think. I was going to set a trap for a 
mouse.” 

Again, here is an experience that most of us have had. I jump 
up and go into the next room to get something. When I get 
there I say, “What was I going to get?” I can’t remember and 
I go back where I was. Then I recall what I wanted. Here is 
what happened. Something I happened to look at or was read- 
ing “made me think” of the thing in the other room. In the 
process of getting into the room, another “something” turned 
my thoughts, as we say, in another direction; and what I came 
into the room to get was no longer in mind; and do what I 
would, I could not remember what it was. I return to the other 
room and the same thing that started me before, again comes 
into sight and I say, “Oh, yes, I was after that glass.” 

Men and women in the prime of life seldom are at a loss to 
think of something. They have had so many experiences that 
there is always something to start them thinking. The excep- 
tion to this is when one has a particular problem to solve. 

A problem is a problem because one has had no experience 
in such a matter; or perhaps better to say, has had so little that 
what he has had is not easily available. If he solves his problem, 
it is because somehow or other he is able to recall the particular 
experience that fits into this pioblem. Now the young child 
lias actually had vei y lew experiences. Motionless objects mean 
nothing to him at first. Moving objects, especially moving 
people arouse him to move in the same way. And so he tries 
to do. And during the early weeks and months, that is about 
all he can do. He makes also landom movements, but these 
aie pjobably learned bom his effoiis to imitate observed movc- 
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ments. Even after he has quite a stoic of experiences, a new 
sight or sound sets him off to try to imitate what he has seen or 
heard. In this way he learns most of what he knows about the 
world he h\es in and the people he li\cs with. 

He could go on doing this all his life and would make a* great 
success of it as is proved by millions of men who have. 

Theft somebody in the remote past tried to imitate a bear by 
making a picture of one. In time this was developed into 
writing. 

Now when the child is about six years old we say to him, 
Learn to read and mite and you can know all about the world 
without ever going outside the school house.” It is a great dis- 
covery and has done wonders for mankind. But we go on 
imitating just the same. 

This great prevalence of imitation, and its great usefulness 
m the educatton of the child places a great responsibility on 
parents to preside desirable things For children to imitate, and 
O keep undesirable things away from them so that they will 
, 10 teir tptation to imitate them Of course, He cannot 
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propel ty Many original ideas not patented aie quickly inn 
tated Sometimes the originatois object Then some one 
replies ‘ Imitation is the sincerest flattery " Why is imitation 
flattery? Because it is equiialent to saying, I hate not the 
ability to think of anything as good as yours, so I copy yours 
The objection to hat lug our ideas imitated seems to be inher 
ent Children, if something they make or something they do, 
is imitated by another child, are often heard to call out 
' copy cat 

To sum up imitation is a universal human trait Children 
at first can do nothing but imitate And they do imitate every 
thing they see Therefore, w must from the start at birth, 
haw a care that as far as it is at all possible, they are surrounded 
with objects that will be good for them to imitate An co 
versely that all objectionable objects are removed from the 
child s environment— at least f.om Ins more permanent environ 
mem If you w ant a child to grow up with an appreciation or, 
and a lose of, the beautiful, surround him with beauty .et 
him see the ugly under conditions where you can point out the 


ugliness 

One suggestion heie Do not be alaimed if your child som 
times expresses an admiration for the ugly, or neai ug ) 
ren frequently pass through such a stage The best treatmen 
is to carefully ignore it, at the time, and watch for an opportun 
lty to remark casually, preferably not to the child but in Ins 
hearing and not too emphatically, that you regard such a thing 


as not beautiful „ , . 

As mentioned befoie, another extremely useful instrumen 
for the training, is the fact that children want to he grown up 
Watch them at their play They like nothing better*^ 
dress in their parents clothes and parade The uniiers 
interest in dolls is due to the make believe of being mama 
much more than to the play that the doll is a real child 
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ments E\en after he has quite a store of experiences, a new 
sight or sound sets him off to try to imitate what he has seen or 
heard In this way he learns most of whit lie knows about the 
world he li\es in and the people he h\es with 

He could go on doing this all his life and would make a' great 
success of it as is pro\ed by millions of men who ha\e 

Then somebody in the remote past tried to imitate a bear by 
making a picture of one In time this was de\ eloped into 
writing 


when the child is about six years old we say to him, 
Learn to read and wTite and you can know all about the world 
without e\er going outside the school house ’ It is a great dis 
co\er) and has done wonders for mankind But we go on 
imitating just the same 

This great prevalence of imitation, and its gTeat usefulness 
the education of the child places a great responsibility on 
parents to provide desirable things for children to imitate, and 
to keep undesirable things away from them so that they will 
no temptation to imitate them Of course, we cannot 
toT Tn ° jeaionable tlun S away from him, and so we have 
desuahl there "* man> *“8* "'«h >t is highly un 

I”"' a?am that “> re latlonslllp be 
necessan to *”1 Ch ‘ ld “ lm P ortal,t If « exists, it is only 
pe nmwhv? 10 the th, ' d ,hat 11 “ objectionable— and 
qpion 5 15 ob J etUon aWe-to have Him reject tt wnhout 

vaire.'buTn mirth* I 0 "' ° f ' hOX P '° Cesses *at is of the greatest 
objectionable wavs t ^ abUScd There are 50 man > 

to control ,t When 7 ,m ‘' a " 0n that la " s have been passed 
so that no one is allowed? ^ S raousetr ap I get a patent on 11 

is allowed to imitate 


that m> original idea 


The theory is of course. 


In “ ) ml as I am protected mth"^ d ”f d 1 Sh ° U ' d be protecte ‘ 

1 tected the use of my home or any other 
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propel ty Many original ideas not patented aie quickly inn 
tated Sometimes the originatois object Then some one 
lcplies "Imitation is the sincerest flattery Why is imitation 
flatteiy? Because it is equivalent to saying, ‘I hate not the 
ability to think of anything as good as yours, so I copy yours 
The objection to haring our ideas imitated seems to be mher 
ent Children, if something they make or something they do, 
is imitated by another child, are often heard to call out 


“copy cat ” 

To sum up imitation is a universal human trait Children 
at first can do nothing but imitate And they do imitate e\e y 
thing they see Therefore, we must, from the start at birth 
have a care that as far as it is at all possible, they are surroun 
with objects that will be good for them to imitate And con 
versely that all objectionable objects are removed from t e 
child s environment— at least from his moie permanent environ 
ment If you want a child to grow up with an apjireciation or, 
and a lose of, the beautiful, surround him with beauty Let 
him see the ugly under conditions wheie you can point out the 
ugliness 

One suggestion heie Do not be alaimed if yom child some 
times expresses an admiration foi the ugly, or neai u 0 ly 
len frequently pass through such a stage The best treatment 
is to carefully ignore it, at the time and w atch for an opport 
lty to remark casually, preferably not to the child but in lus 
hearing and not too emphatically, that you regard such a thing 
as not beautiful 

As mentioned before, another extremely useful instrument 
for the training, is the fact that children want to be grown up 
Watch them at their play They like nothing better than to 
dress m their parents clothes and parade The universal 
interest m dolls is due to the make believe of being mama 
much more than to the play tint the doll is a real child Close 
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observation shows that the child s imitation of mother is carried 
out with far more detail than the part placed by the doll Also, 
we have the fact that the modern big doll having "real hair”, 
and elaborately dressed, that cries and closes its eyes, is usually 
far from being as popular with the child as it is with the adults 
The child, when allowed to, usually goes bach to the rag doll 
Precocious children are apt to be particularly sensitive about 
being treated as children One twelve year old girl wrote a 
booh— a very readable booh— the theme of which was a com 
plaint oE the very annoying manners of adults who speah to 
children as though they were little babies She has many perti 
nem suggestions that parents might well consider She sums it 
a up m a final sentence telling parents what to do with their 
children Have 'em, love 'em and leave 'em be " For saying 
u all in a single sentence, that is unsurpassed 

beards be * bnlllant > out h raised a full beard at a time when 

manhood S o° ne ° Ut ° E St > le He thus established his adult 

tn ah ° mem, ° n the fact that b °> s ° tten 

n to shase long before fee ,s anting risible on the ’ r faces 

,0 5tCaI But either in 
"ants Sooner or lat^ ? ' endenc> to lal - e "hates er he sees and 
to him He usualh does noil 5 ° me , thln5 that does not belong 
e 'se After he has acarnr d n °" t *' at 11 beIon g s to some one 

- hate a more or "“S' ° E P ro P e »> 

,ess flagrant case, because ° f stealln S II « often a 
bnght colored object 0 f lmi' T' '° recogIme 'hat "hen a 

Juggle hetueen ,„te nS e "r alUe “ b y a -all bo>. the 

Stands 15 the tight thing to do"" 11 " hat hc ' a S uel > “nder 
Ptoposmon ° ° Co 15 - exceedingly one stded 
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• Nevertheless, it is stealing and should be firmly but kindly 
dealt with. 

No child is born with a tendency to tell lies. But children’s 
power of imagination appears fairly early. And when they dis- 
cover it and what they can do with it, it is a great day. It is 
like creating something. It means a distinct development for 
them. 

Most children do sooner or later tell untruths. They occur 
as with adults, when something is to be gained or more often 
punishment to be escaped. As with the first stealing, they must 
be handled very gently and with greater care because of the 
greater difficulty. The language element comes in to compli- 
cate matters. Adults often use words that are ambiguous. A 
little girl came home from school and told her mother that the 
teacher had told a “wrong story”. A new child came to school, 
and the teacher showed her a seat and told her “to sit there for 
the present” and then she never gave her a present. 

We ourselves say things that are not strictly true, but are not 
intended to deceive. All these confuse the child. And if we 
are not careful in our treatment, we only confuse him the more. 

Children inherit fists and man has used them for perhaps 
twenty five thousand years to strike with. But the child can be 
taught not to strike with them, and therefore it seems hardly 
proper to say that he inherits a tendency to fight— except in self 
defense. Some parents, mistakenly, it is thought, teach their 
children to fight. It is an art more honored in the breach than 
in the performance. 

The foregoing are some of the characteristics of infancy and 
childhood. All but the last three are assets and not liabilities. 
Rightly used they are helps in the right training. 

The new born baby is a “darling" as he lies there in his 
cradle or in his mother's arms. Can anything be lovelier or more 
innocent? He will grow up to be a great man (or she will be 
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a beautiful woman) —we hope. But why do we say “we hope”? 
Well, there are “bad" men and women in the world. They 
were once innocent infants. How did they become bad? There 
are many answers, most of which can be grouped under the 
heading “mistakes in up-bringing”. The rest will probably be 
wrongly credited to “heredity”. 

Most parents do not expect their children to grow up to be 
bad. Some realize that there is such a danger. How great the 
danger appears, depends upon the parent’s experience or his 
philosophy. If he is a pessimist, he fears the worst. If one were 
asked what are the chances, he might reasonably reply: “If the 
parents are careful and make no serious mistakes, the chances 
e ninety nine to one that the infant will grow up to be a sat- 
isfactory- child, an honest and useful adult. Someone may 

. \ J, eS ’ ^ " e ma ^ e n ° mistakes. But who can avoid 
mistakes? 

s : 6 t ^, at mistalies by parents are inevitable, but the most 

Our miZ T ^ aV ° ided - Man V Parents avoid them. 
o£ ouT Z Up brin S in S ° [ our children are the result 

are no Tar"" * **“ ™ d ° f "S"t "-hods. There 

married people^in 0,1°' ^ C ° ileBe deVOted to tra!n!n g young 
We Inn. and art of child rearing, 

license rvhiehh g ^' t to * e e PraCd “ ° E mcdidne ™thout a 
diseases, drugs and m th ' candidate who has learned about 
lowed ,0 treat their ° f parents are al- 

«pt perhaps that they ^ eX ’ 

best they can", but the h d . Cruelt l'- Parents “do the 

done successfully bv th * Xc * deI *cate job that can only be 
lacking. V ' b> ‘ he U5e of *i„. The skill Is too often 

Induce SZZZZrr illustration, it is not many 

pick up a knife fe" 8 : “ he "■*<* his hands, he 

fe that looked dean and perform any oper- 
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ation that was necessary We non know that many a patient 
was thus infected tilth a deadly disease Similarly, many par 
ents are infecting their children with mental attitudes and 
emotional reactions that are life long handicaps \\ e now know 
lion to at oid such mistakes The physician did not know that 
disease germs are in the air and all about us Parents are often 
ignorant of the fact that their eiery nord and act affects the 
child for better or for norse The surgeon of to day sterilizes 
his instruments by bailing His hands he cannot boil, so he 
coiers them with sterilized gloves He wears sterilize ou 
garments He coiers most of his face eien All this to aioi 
infecting his patient Likewise, the parent must avoid much 
that experience has taught us is harmful to the future chara 


of the child , . q 

Very feu people haie any adequate knowledge of what a chi! 
of the larious ages is capable of doing The fathers and mot 
of the first born natch with great interest for the first tooth, tl, 
second, they note when he walks talks and many ot ler item 
interest to them and many hare a good deal of significance 
But they do not usually note with great care the exact age when 
these yanous accomplishments appear and with t le secon 
third child it is apt to be an old story and i ery lilt e atten 10 
paid to these matters This ,s unfortunate because only by 
knowing how far along the child is m his development can we 
get some approximation to how much he can understand of the 
dungs that we would like to tell him The following facts may 
be of interest and certainly will be helpful to many 

Not until a child is three years old can he point “ ^ 
or ins nose or l„s mouth At that age he can repeat two dig U 
if spoken to him without emphasis at about 
second If shown a simple picture with persons and fam.ha 
obiects in it he will enumerate one or more, sometimes seiera 
of the objects He cannot correctly answer the question, A 
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•jou a little bo> or a little girl 5 * until he is four )ears old If 
)ou are asking the question of a little girl, )ou must put it in 
the order, "Are )ou a little girl or a little bo>? ' At the age of 
four, he can repeat three digits Draw a two inch square on a 
sheet of paper and ask the child to mike one like it right under 
it Not until he is five )ears old will he be able to do this well 
enough so that one would know that he had tried to make a 
square Now turn the paper so that the square looks like a 
diamond, or if you prefer, draw a separate diamond Ask the 
child to make one like it, but do not expect him to succeed 
until he is sesen y ears old At ten, he can usually repeat about 
, nords, preferably in the form of ts\o short sentences, such as, 
s name is John He is a very good boy ’’ If you tell him 
m th e morning We mil take a nde this afternoon, if he is 
er Six years of age, do not be surprised if he asks you seseral 
mes 6e/°re itinc/i about that nde, for not until he is six, mil 

Ne, th e°'d , I 111 "™" bct " een m °™"S and afternoon 

* 7 n8ht 3nd »»“> ™ fears of age At 

famdiar'ob " , iT* h ‘ m " hat 15 a “ble. chair, or other 

Shmsn the picture m ulud!^ te " ,ng " hat ^ USed fOT 
When he was three years old enUmerated Some of the ob J ects 
What do you see here , v h™ 7"” ““ S ‘ mpIe t l uestlon - 

enumerate but he udl tell m u “ SeVen ’ he " lU no lon S er 
ture When he is eight years oUh“ ^ d °‘ nS ‘ he P ‘ C 
must be repeated carefully at ah ' T" TCpeat fiVe dlgIts They 
not grouped, that is no special ° Ut i.^ ^ ° £ ° ne a Second and 
can repeat the days of the ™ phasis on 3n Y °ne digit He 
simple childish difference ^ he C3n gne > ou a vei T 

tbe difference between a b Very familiar ob jects, such as 
paper and cloth He mav UttCr ®^ and a wood and glass 
'°u an '«r paper and you an^ !“ breaU ^ ' V0 ° d doesn 1 
answers for such a child became , 7* Th “ e are «*"« 

cy shou that he sees a differ 
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ence When he is nine years old he can repeat the months in 
order, he will tell you the date within two or three days and if 
)on ash him the definitions that we spoke of for a six year old 
child, he will define them a little bit better than by use For 
example, he ma) say that a table is a piece of furniture with four 
legs and not simply that it is something to put things on At 
age ten he can repeat six digits He can make a reasonable sen 
tence out of three words, such as, money, ri\er, and the name 
of a city he knows He can tell you the names of the common 
coins and the denominations of our paper money When he is 
ele\en years old, you can ask him to name as many objects as 
he can in three minutes If he is normal at that age, he will 
gi'e you at least 60 different names He can give you two words 
that rhy me w ltli day , and w ith spring , and w ith new When he 
is twelve he can repeat seven digits He can define such words 
as chanty, justice and goodness 

It is not necessary to go any farther, in fact it is not necessary 
to go as far as we ha\ e with these little indicators For the pur 
pose of understanding what the child can do, it is between the 
ages of one and ten that we need most to study 

A ten year old boy or girl can tell you pretty definitely what 
he can do and what he can t do, how he feels wlnt he likes and 
what he doesn t like If your boy or girl does better than we 
have indicated he is probably somewhat brighter than the 
average child On the other hand, if he does not do as well he 
may be a little dull, or a little ill, at least his mind is not func 
Uomng quite as it should, and whatever be the cause, die fact 
must be taken into account He w ill not learn to do as w e want 
him to do, quite as easily as the boy who is avenge It is nec 
essary to be more patient with him or particular for words 
more, careful to see that he understands adequately wlnt is 
said to him 

Again wc have an overlapping In die attempt to point out 
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the significance of the child s lack of experience, I ha\e given 
some indication of the inadequacy of the parents knowledge. 
If you have tried these fcv\ items, you will have discovered 
some things that you did not know and would not have believed 
But all this is only one phase of the parents lack of knowl 
edge The foregoing facts are interesting and valuable m that 
they help us to realize that the young child is incapable of a 
good many things that we would rather naturally expect hnx 
to do They are valuable also m helping us to approximate 
and answer to the question, ‘ Is he normal? Or is he exception 
ally bright, or exceptionally dull? Of course, they do not 
answer that very accurately and if we want the answer, as every 
parent s ould know the exact condition of his child in regard 
ha b! 1 T CC ’ i ' VlU be neCeSSar ? to Mm to someone who 
a elv L t0 d ° th ' S W ° rk aild can tell you accut- 

he'Vat ir , ^ ^ ” re ^ d « mtelligence But 
Sr » ' hln S s *■»* the parent must knots bestdes 
gence quottem * ™ or 1 Q ' "leaning intelli 

tl,,S b ™f" S UP of a child He ,s not 
careless parents or Da r Cnmi " al by t,lou &htlcss parents, or by 
a day to his needs M Wh ° deV °‘ e ° n ' y a feW minutes 
Shirley Temple Y Wh ° admired the little actress, 

Hie that shahid to L a r erthe, “ S f ° r kind of 


no danger if it ls trUe S ^° 1 ^ ber character There was 

arranged for her to E0 ^ ^ that when lt ™ first 

now devote my entire time to'] h " m ° ther sald - 1 must 

Under such conditions " Care ' trainin S a " d education 1 

tome through twth a fi ne charaT''" Shlrley Tem P le h ‘ lS 
vary enormously N ot al i , . C er course, circumstances 
P are » l hut all clu ld ren _ entire time of 

hther and mother and the ''"* some ° f ‘He time of both 
greuable thing , s that so many of 
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them get none of the time of cither the father or the mother. 
They have no more training than “Topsy". They just grow, 
and tilings that just grow, seldom grow into perfect specimens. 
The weeds must be kept down and moisture and food provided. 
It is hard to find a tree in die forest that does not show the 
need of pruning and protection. 

Parents' knowledge of childhood is inadequate in many ways. 
We know little about the physical organism. Little is no 
about dangers, the symptoms of diseases, that realm m which 
time is so significant. So many diseases if taken m time, 
be either prevented or easily cured, or at least the ange 

serious consequence reduced. _ . , , 

Parents know little about the mental life of die child ^. Besides 
the intelligence, there is the great and complicate ie ^ 

emotions. Parents do not appreciate the many n ays 

they develop in their children most undesira e 
some of these, we must speak later. „ 0 f 

Many parents have little appreciation of the sign ' ^ 

the environment. They know the dangers o a 
and many children are carefully guarded agams 
ences. But on the other hand, many children com und er 
influence in spite of the best intentions ^ 

The great question of the 

significant thing m life. I * , the habits are such as 

child is always a slave to ha it or u must speak 

to be useful adjuncts in .us ” sitU a.ion-to make 

later. Just now our purpose -tolay ^ ^ a prob . 
it clear that the problem ^ in h eri tance of specific evil 

lem not of child ^""don, of training, of helping the child 
tcTunderetanddie situation and showing him how to overcome 
the difficulties. 


Again we must point 


out that this is a .adical change from 
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the popular view that has pre\ ailed both in schools and at 
home We ha\e of course, realized the importance of teaching, 
and man) parents ha\e gi\en themsehes assiduously to the 
training of their children, only to find that the child goes astray 
in spite of this So that we ha\e too readily accepted the con 
elusion that children inherit eul tendencies which cannot be 
overcome 

We have seen that modern science does not accept that Mew 

ut however difficult it may be to accept modern science in this 

p cular, one should at least maintain an open mind and be 

'vi mg to follow the theory through and see where it leads 

I I I ^ r ° em now IS to discover how we can convey to the 

t at Ve 1 ° E thG f3Ct that there many things 

tmerll ! U f * “ ^ he ™ do because they 

can make Pe ° P ’ e S ha PP ,ness - to discover how we 

Z st to 7, ^ tUlS 50 fu " y tha ‘ ™'l make an 

honest effort to subordtnate h.s own preferences 

Child Nature 

because it seems To iTT mV °'' ed ln 5 P eat -mg of child nature 
could know child nat P V 3 CCTtain d ehnneness as though we 
Know to all children CKra"” ^ f ° r *" a " d apply what We 
be said about children in Z™ \ T S ° me thlnss that can 
Perhaps the most valuable Ut ' hCy “* relatlve ly few 

are different They ar l i ^ Can sa ^ 1S diat all children 
human beings but even ft/ j ^ tliat t,ley are alt '^mature 
ran S e It is easy to see this', i'®’'” ° f lmmatunt y has a wide 
dnt not only „ j ohlmie s ) ™ 5to P to u,,n >‘ a "d realize 
e'en though they are the * 8erent from Wilhe Brown, 
somewhat similar conditions brought U P '-"der 

em from Charlie Jones l„s „ Tom J°"es is radically differ 
a "d admitted by lu i T T"" ^ known 
therefore, somewhat surprising to 
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discover how often we argue that because one ten-year-old boy 
has certain abilities and capacities, most any other ten-year-old 
boy should have the same. It is perfectly true that if we could 
get together a thousand ten-year-old boys, and describe each 
one accurately, they would conform to what is known by statis 
ticians as the normal curve of distribution. They could be 
divided up into groups according to height, for example, there 
would b*e one group, and tltat the largest, which would have 
many things in common. The other groups would be smal er 
and have less and less in common, until at the extremes you 
would have groups so small that one would be inclined to ' ca 
them eccentric or abnormal. Moreover, it matters very 1 
upon what particular trait or capacity we are ranking t e. 
children. There would be slight differences in the curve bu 
it would nevertheless be a general curve of distribution. we 
take, for example, those qualities that go to make U P ' v 
commonly called a good boy or a bad boy, our great an 
middle group would contain those boys that everybody would 
admit are most normal boys. They are not bad boys, nor a 
they exceptionally good boys. Then on the negative J ! d * 
groups taper off until we get at the extreme end a -11 ^oup 
of those thatare ordinarily spoken of as bad boys In th : ot he 

direction we get those boys that are eqoaliy rarely s^keno^as 

remarkably good boys, f"° inc 7 to conclude that 

consider these ext « m “ * are so man y people who 

these traits are inher ““*- n1tura lly good, but through 

hrmly believe that chi ^ ^ ^ ed(lcation an d bad 

bad influences and ha P , other han d, there 

companions, they have ^ ^ chi|dren are naturally 

are perhaps more p P ^ ^ (hc most caIcful training and 

bad and . that it is on V ^ mcn ft is now pretty gener- 

iCX-d tm student 5 of childhood that both of these 
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\iews are erroneous The child is mtunll) neither good nor 
bad When we think of these good and bad clnldicn whom we 
know, some ten >ears old, or eight, or stx, or twelve, or sixteen, 
it is not unnatural to conclude in nnn) instances that their 
goodness or their badness must be inherited, but we forget that 
we are looking at the finished product, so to speak It is the 
child, who has for long )ears been receiwng impressions, learn 
mg things, truth and falsehoods, de\ eloping activities, wise 
actions and unw ise actions But let us go back to the beginning 
an anyone look at an infant a few di)s old and believe that 
that little organism, that little six or seven pounds of blood, 
It muscle, knows any moral quality, either bad or good 5 

Sion *“> that lf an ' one e ' er does come to such a conclu 
bibjd 1° rtsult a blnd of philosophy which he has un 

not 1 ^ "°T P1 ° hM) admit 1[ q-est.oned. No, I do 

"ould close T “t “ hartl ‘° be,le ' e tlnt 11 But then he 
be there V/ OSOphlcal sem ence and add But it must 
ap P- - * - ‘ b ‘ con 

studies such a hvnnli' ^ resub <d numerous and extensile 

tben touafdth e v cr,“™ yumenab,e Af ™- 

or sesen pounds of babs ^ probIetns ls to regard this six 
b> the ability to absorb characterized chiefly 

11 "ith substances that ° , F ° m 1 le air an ^ to combine 
amount of ene rg> * h J* e ** 1 f °° d and de ' elo P a certain 
random movements Tint P rom ptl> expended in various 
ls a different matter Whir 1 ^ !? rSt Ste ^ ^^at c °nies next 
interest became it , s the . ’““"l does ™e next ,s of big 

experiences which makes VdT® ° f that btelon g ehapter of 
3 didere nc e , not only between the 
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bib) and a \cgctablc, not onl) between tbc bab) and tlic 
lower animals, but between tins individual and other mdi 
uduals of the same species, and even Ins on n brother-and 
that a tw in brother 

The random movements that we hate referred to rather 
quickly bring him into contact with what ive call the outer 
world These contacts may bring him pleasure, the) maj 
bring him pain Since he possesses a licnoiis system and con 
sciousness, it is almost certain that these contacts bring um 


both pleasure and pain 

This is a fortunate circumstance, for since he hnous noth g 
about energy or the world that he is hung m, or about 
self, or his relations to the world, this consciousness of pain 
and pleasure is lus sole teacher for some time to come S 

this period lus moiements become divided into two gr P 
those that give him pleasure and those that cause 1 1 

The former he tries to repeat, the latter lie tries to avo 
After a while lus adults can tell him a few th.ngs-only a few 
One of our great mistakes in our effort to help urn 
we are apt to think we can tel! him everything , 

siderable time he understands very little, an n » ^ ^ 

true that lie never learns as fast as we thin >e ta]kin g 

think he ought to How often we have exp i ain ed 

out of school in some such vein as t ns , r unc l e r 

that to us very carefully, and I s u PP 0Se ® ' C rcadm W1 U join 

stand it, but I don t Perhaps some o ^ ^ occurrence 

me in a confession that it is not an “|™" n of 5ome tlnng in 
for me to listen to someone s exp a explanation was 

which I was interested, but long « or ^ ^ (h( . end i pr e 


which l was lnieaMLu, qt t j lC end i p iL 

finished, 1 bad completely I° st tr ‘ ' , informant to 

tended to understind ntlicr tlnn to co c(lucallo n of 

go over lus expl tint, on a second tunc 
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children has suffered greatly because of this failure of adults 
to estimate correctly how fast the child is learning. 

A few years ago, on a visit to the Odenwald School in 
Germany, I was talking to one of the boys, a student there, 
and asked him if it was true as I had heard, that in that -school 
a boy could study anything he wanted to at any time. He 
replied that it was true. To make sure that he had understood 
my question, I said, “Suppose a boy who had never studied 
plane geometry or algebra desired to study solid geometry, 
would he be allowed to do it?" 

Again he replied, “Yes.” 

But," 1 said, “that would certainly be a great loss of time 
and effort ” 


O which he gave this answer, "Yes, it would be a loss of 
time, but you know there are some boys that cannot learn any 
other way than by experience." Certainly a profound ob- 


We can tell children about things, but they can only learn 
y experience Early systems of education were founded fully 
I 11 ' that ' hild - n needed only to be told. It was not 

method " ? CTen t0 iUUStrate and wh “ object ™ 

“ Z “ ~ if the child did not under- 

froin books jV EdUCati °" » be obtained 

books A J T l SaMiZ Wh ° said - '' Stud y nature * not 

r e that jss srt Bu ; 

anything in school." That is what h * yet learned to make 
told about in school has to h’ h , readS ab ° Ut ° r hears 
actual life and what he experience's bY "' hat ““ in 
There was a time when the meat t , 

full use of that idea. We seem W TV educators 

seem to be afraid of it. When we 
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begin to learn by doing, ,we make mistakes Mistakes are more 
or less unpleasant. Consequently, we do everything we can 
to keep the;, child from making mistakes We thus deprive the 
child of the lessons that his mistakes would teach him We 
admit that experience is the best teachei, and yet we deny him 
the expei lence. Neveitheless, his eneigy is e\ei picscnt and 
is continually leading him to expei uncut, and on his own ac 
count he learns much. His mistakes may bung him pain and 
he avoids them in the future His activities may bung him 
pleasure and that he attempts to lepeat 

Soon another factor enters into the process of the training 
of our boy Tins factor is emotion IIicic aie the emotions 
of the child, there aie the emotions of Ins parents The formei 
of these we shall leave for a later consideration At present 
we aie concerned with the parental emotions We love our 
boy, and we think we must save him from pain Witlnn limits 
it is right to do so, but sometimes it is a mistake to do so 
Nature is lough, and cares little for the individual Natures 
laws aie easily violated and easily result m death It is right 
to save the child from such extremes, but it is wrong to save 
lum from the consequences of his mistakes The natural 
older ot events ill human life involves more or less pain and 
suffering The child who grows up without suffering pain is 
apt to become a coward, he has no appreciation of what pain 
is and consequently has no sympathy foi people who aie stiff 
enng pain This leads to one of our many difficulties in the 
attempt to wisely Ham a child What pains shall we allow 
linn to suffer fox the sake of the expei lence, and from what 
pains shall we yu utl him? J hat question should be ever befoic 
us Too often patents think there is no problem there They 
think they know exactly what is good for the child and what 
is not They think wc arc oldu linn the child and, therefore, 
know better than he docs what is good for him This is cer* 
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taml) true but b> no meins in ill cases There ire also cases 
■where although we do know better thin the child, we cinnot 
convince him o£ that fact and therefore, he must have the 
experience himself, even though it does cost him much in 
pam Man) times vse feel that we know what is good and 
what is bad for the child and we proceed to make rules ind 
regulations that shall compel the child to go in the direction 
that we sa) 'When we begin to mike rules for our children 
our troubles begin 


We cannot sa) that there should be no rules, although it 
would unoubtedl) be a far more ideal situation if the child 
should find himself in an emironment where wrong behavior 
was indicated not b) laws and rules and regulations but b) 
that subtle influence which often prevails in social groups and 
w iere we sa) of a certain thing it just isn t done However, 
if we must have rules the) should be as Tew as possible and 
ounded on sound puuc.ples Man) children glow up under 
oh H " 0t COUf °"" “ ,CSC conditions and the result is 
child n l'T ln,C ’ U U ,kcs “<• »•■<„) rules fo, h,s 
d e reaso \ ,U,S UP tr ° Uble f ° r A little survey of 

la We nT” 5 r l ' ,C 1UlCS tl,at " c »" k o "*11 make tins 
cleat Me will hst a few md then bi.efl, discuss them 

1 Our comfoit 

2 Our tradition 

3 Our notion of what ,s good for the child 

4 Our idea of social needs 

5 The child s happiness 

° TI ' C tIllld s opposed comfort 

7 The child s health 

l °; ,r ,dea o£ ‘he clidds future development 

9 What will the neighbor think 
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6. The child's comfort. Mother s are apt to be very much 
concerned about the child’s comfort. They never let him go 
out if the weather is a little cold without putting on his over- 
coat and cap and gloves, etc. Because they themselves would be 
cold, or because they would catch cold and get sick if they 
went out that way, they think the same rule holds for a child. 
And the facts may be just the opposite. 

7. When it comes to number seven, the child's health, a great 
deal of household trouble results from rules about the child’s 
eating. This is healthy; that is unhealthy. 
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ents An exceptional!) pernicious one is the remark that child 
ren should be seen and not heard The idea is seldom carried 
out full>, fortunatel), but tt is often earned far lie)ond an> 
justice or wisdom The child is not allowed to enter into the 
famil) com ersation, especiall) if comjnii) is present Tar more 
satisfactorj is the practice to encourage the child to take his 
part, to listen to him when he wants to talk It is a pan of his 
education and he should be encouraged rather than discouraged 
This does not mean that he should monopolize com ersation 
an) more than an)bod) else should monopolize Nor does he 
■want to do that 


dm o' ° ftC " makC 3 8reat man ' ni ' eS l,cramc "e think that 
a rule'i'L 1 ? duld or that th ‘»S >s bad We make 

into the hffi d ° thlS 3nd he mUSt do lhat Thls runs 

~ ? i’ 31 ° f ‘ en ha ' e ' Cr > '“*>« information that 

is bad for n ’ g Um 15 good for child or that 


Of m t, e mles "-> tlunk a certain kind 

peep 1 “ e“ m rV S .° bjeCl,0nab,e “ C >« ° £ 

,hit ,s r ect, > *™- but 

explain to the child that ? n ° ™ le m re S ard to 11 but to 

tam other behawor ^ erlam eha\ior is desirable and cer 

'wll cooperate at once nr TTau handIed the ch,ld 

into bad habits Under 2' ' he has not been allowed to get 
■n not hasing started the ^ U1 ° n5 US the P arems fau It 
child had formed a habit a " Cr earl> Cn ° Ugh and before the 
5 We daun that certain of o 

mil make the child himself ha'n n 7 " 3re madc bccaus e the, 

doesn t realize it butweknm ,1 He doesn 1 it, he 

" 11,1 dns point is that while w e ' th The chlef difficult) 
for that purpose we are realK m t m are ma ^ m g the rule 
dnt is not justified 3 lng 11 for 501116 ot her purpose 
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6. The child s comfort. Mothers are apt to be very much 
concerned about the child’s comfort. They never let him go 
out if the weather is a little cold without putting on his over- 
coat and cap and gloves, etc. Because they themselves would be 
cold, or because they would catch cold and get sick if they 
went out that way, they think the same rule holds for a child. 
And the facts may be just the opposite. 

7* When it comes to number seven, the child’s health, a great 
deal of household trouble results from rules about the child’s 
eating. This is healthy; that is unhealthy. 
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Chapter II 

He Meets His World 


Hugh Wood was studiisg book krEiusG He seeded a quiet 

room and accordingly spent an hour a day in the school office, 
alone 


The principal kept on hand a supply of stationers for the 
comemence of the students For Ins own comen.ence he kept 
a supply of change in the drawer of the desk He did not keep 

" “h “ ° f “' e m ° ne> lhe d ™<*. b >» °ne day 
after Hugh began to work there, he thought he m.ssed a com 

HumTwT! da> he t00k are to co,mt ,he money just before 
S i 7 me T f ° r lm "° A Aft " *e b °ur was oier 

— r~> t- s - 

and told him what had ha° a aUn 1 Called hlS father 
do you think of that’ Here7T H ' S repl > "as "Now what 
that boy up to be an ! “nd worked to bring 

this way P “ h ° nest ma ", and now he treats me 

I hmdUlheSri I dT T 31 a " Pr ° Ud ° £ dle " a y 

he should hateTone » ket h ' m ^ “* ^ 
hr those days answers to such le , fr ° m beC ° mm S a thlet 
and indefinite questions were apt to be sague 

Looking back at it, after surl, , i 

that I sent for Ins father I should^ ° ''I” 5 ' 1 ° nl> regret 
about lG) into my office and bad a F ” 'aT*"™ bo> ( he " as 

nould hare told me how he came to'd ' h ' m He 

came to do it, and I would hare 
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discovered that I was partly to blame for subjecting him to too 
gieat a temptation. I do not believe he was a thief. He made 
a mistake, which would have given me an opportunity— which 
probably his father never had— to talk from a concrete case, 
when he was ready to listen. Morality in the abstract (“It is 
wicked to steal") is pretty thin stuff, and frequently does not 
sink in very deep. 

Of course, I am looking from the vantage point of fifty 
years of progress. And we have come far in the past half cen- 
tury. It is called the age of applied science. 

We have applied our knowledge of the science of physics to 
travelling “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea/’ to 
riding on die highways in our own vehicle at fifty or sixty 
miles an hour, or in a railroad tiaiii at a hundred miles, and 
in flying through the air at 300 miles an hour. 

We have applied our knowledge of chemistry to the preven- 
tion and cure of disease and the reduction of human suffering. 
We have improved the conditions of living in countless ways 
and to a high degree, and we have lengthened the span of 
human life. 

The science of psychology has lagged somewhat, but we have 
begun to apply to human conduct and child training, some of 
the things we have learned. There is still a vast amount 
to be done. 

If we cannot always give a specific answer to the question: 
“How can I save my son from being a criminal?” it may be 
because it is too late; the process must begin early. 

But if you begin early enough and follow directions, there 
is no need of failure. 

In the past, cirors were made and children were neglected 
because parents were not trained and found little information 
available for the care of their child* en either physically or men- 
tally. The infant death tate was high, and little attention nas 
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paid to mental deselopment until the child went to school and 
e\en then, it uas meager enough 

Fortunate!) the en\ lronment was simple and adjustments 
nere fair!) easj Morals ncrc rathci rigidlj inculcated and 
children giew up to lie men and 11 omen like then parents good 
people and able to earn on Temptations to dc\i ite from the 
established customs svcre feu knou ledge of what nas going 

on eien a feu miles ana) was hard to get As foi tlascl it uas 
rare and distances tnuelled is ere short Cluldien neie bom, 
grew up and died suthout meeting more than a feu strangers 
he child uould not go far wrong because he could not go far 
To-da, all IS Changed The child ,s horn into a nor Id that is 
a big blooming buzzing confusion so big that esen the wisest 
do not understand more than an infinitesimal part of ,t It is 
blooming ruth plants jour oua, backyard, , those names you 

heard 7 \ T” ‘ hiK " fr ° m p,ac « 

eard o n ,s burring mil, machines the like of which our 

Trson kno S dramed ' and ,hc of "Inch. no one 

confounded , TV ’™ * Yes confusion 

contounded to the Nth degree 

good wide u ho h dUld S ° mS t0 d ° ,n SUCh a " orld5 W, th a 

Li 1 ’ T' ‘ mc,,,Eence and de ' oti ° n *■= ->i 

of Chaos'andnh™.” d r ,ra r ^ '' ,n hdp b ""S ° rd « «•<« 

liace contributed much to the" 3 ,0 " 8 !md U5cful llte - be mil 
But mthout a gu.de/ , /Jib °! h, ‘ man Wl * d * e 

of « He mu p,ck and eat a ^ b> the bl S"« s 

den and die of miishrn P 11U ° Ut ° f * he W °oming gar 
one of the buzz.,,. ° * " ,U pla > 

lie u ill become so muddled b" ^ ° r 

mil lose his mind kill somebods on of it all that he 
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In these days, the child needs help He 7iiust have a devoted, 
intelligent guide who has time to shots him. 

And where does one find such a guide? Well, the best guides 
knots n are the child’s mother and the child’s father. So I am 
talking to you You think you do not have knowledge enough 
to guide a child in such a world as I hate described? But you 
may make up in devotion what you lack in knowledge Besides, 
I am putting into this book, hints and suggestions, points of 
view and experiences, that will, I hope, help you out— if you 
read between the lines a little 

No I wouldn’t think of recommending anyone else to you 
I would not for the world deprive you, the parents, of the joy 
and happiness that is in store for you Do you know that theie 
is nothing m all the universe so interesting as the young of the 
human species? Think of all the dogs and kittens and horses, 
and all the othei pets that you have evu seen people enjoying 
And then compare them with a little child 1 There is no com 
panson Do you say babies aie all right as long as they aie 
babies, but babies glow up to be big awkwaid boys oi silly 
wilful gills? No They do not, if bi ought up right— as your 
children will be No Theie is only one trouble with children 
as they glow up— you glow so pioud of them, that all yom ideas 
ol heaven seem commonplace by compnnson Not long ago, I 
wrote to the mother of a wonderful son, that if she were not 
careful, the gods would be jealous of her She replied that the 
gods couldn t be jealous because they are not in the same class 
with her son Tint is the way to feel 

Now, wheie shall we begin 5 First let me say that you may 
need to unlearn or forget almost as much as you will leam 
that is new But tint we will attend to when we come to it 
Suffice it now to remind you that there are many traditions, 
many supposed facts, many, many theories and methods tint 
later studies lnvc shown to be false 
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Tradition is a liard master. iVc are probably all slaves to 
tiadiuon either directly oi indirectly. If one wishes to get free 
ol tiadition, a useful method is to ash one’s self, “Why do I 
believe that?” In fact it is a useful habit, to ash questions. Ash 
oui selves, il thcic is no one else whom we wish to ash. It is a 
stimulus to thought. Such questions as, “Why do I do this , or 
“Wh.it would be the effect if I did that", will often arouse 
thoughts that are useful, even if they do not exactly suggest 
an answer. 

Let us begin by ashing oui selves, “What is ctinie? Why do 
we have it? Why is: it so prevalent?” 

These questions have been ansu'cied often and veiy few 
i cadets will tliinh it uecessaiy to turn to the dictionary to leatn 
what vve mean by “crime.” Crime is the violation of law. 
"Where no law is, there is no transgression.” If there were no 
laws there would be no crimes. Why then do wc have laws? 

There are two hinds of laws: the laws or nature and the laws 
ol man. In their origin, use and application the two are very 
different. The laws of nature aie, more exactly, short state- 
ments of facts indicative of the way the material world is made 
or functions As such they are important and useful to hnow. 
Tor example, it is a law of nature that water boils at a temper- 
ature of 212 degrees, at sea level. Man lias spent much time 
and effort learning these laws, and they all help us to iu\dei- 
stand the woild we live in. These laws are univeisal and 
unchangeable, and they cannot be evaded. 

Tlic child learns them as he needs them, but they form a 
small pai t of his conscious life until he gets on toward manhood. 
Many of them have to do with the nature of childhood and 
education and arc therefore of interest and importance to us 
who are guiding the child m his activities and education. But 
to the child himself they are relatively unimportant. Because 
they ate inflexible, he quickly learns to obe\ them. 
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It is quite otherwise with the man made hws They ha\e to 
do with man’s relations to othci men They are not turners'll 
oi unchangeable, and they can be evaded, for the simple reason 
that man does not yet undeistand Ins relations to other men 
well enough to formulate laws that are universal 

■Anotliei reason is that man is too recently out of the jungle 
That may sound ridiculous to some, but time is long and pro 
gress is slow Man lias had a long hard struggle to outgrow his 
jungle habits In that long ago, mans greatest struggle was 
with the wild beasts With them he had to fight Then for 
long ages he had to fight other men who still behaved like wild 
beasts, and because they did not speak the same language, they 
could not come to any agreement 

Many to day believe— and they aie piobably right— that if vie 
had a common language, v\e would not have wars There 
would still be a great difficulty because we still carry the fear, 
the anger and the hate that were developed in the jungle, and 
the emotional mechanism is the slowest to be eradicated Never 
theless men do control their emotions and can use language 
that is not irritating so that if vve did have a common language, 
it is more thin likely that ive could leason together and settle 
our differences 

Be that as it may, the fact is that man made Jans are confus 
ing and difficult for children to understand and to obey Tfiat 
is one reason that children make so many mistakes 

But man made laws are usually honest attempts to arrive at 
agreements that will eliminate confusion and simplify action 
For example On a crowded street half the people are going 
north and half are going south With no rule of the road , 
great confusion would occur and much delay because the two 
gioups would be i mining into each othei continually Then 
some one suggests that evciybody keep to the right Instantly 
the confusion is gone because all going noith arc in one group 
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avid all going south aie in the other group In such a case the 
new rule is so obviously to everybody's advantage that nobo y 
violates it, and so it seldom becomes a formal law . It has only 
to he known to be obeyed If one travels in distant lands, lie 
need only be observant to quickly discover which way the 
crowd moves If he goes to T nglaiul, lie will discover that they 
go left where in U S we go tight “In Lngland, who goes left 
goes right, who goes right goes w 1 ong '* 

In other matters, laws may not be to everybody’s advantage 
Then, they are not so easily obeyed It is an inconvenience and 
one must understand the law and appreciate the necessity of it, 
to voluntarily obey it Here is where the child comes in The 
young child does not understand anything about it— except that 
he is not allowed to do the thing he wants to do As lie grows 
older lie understands a little 

Tins is where he needs help— not punishment Thcie are 
many more of this kind of law than of the first kind And when 
we add to those that aie properly called laws, all the “rules” 
and all the regulations” and all the “customs” and the “con 
ventions that he must learn, you and I know that Erom the 
time when he First hears mama say * No, No ’ until he is well 
along into manhood, there will be little let up of the ‘No, you 
can’t do that ’ 

Is there anything we can do about it? Yes, there is a great 
deal that we can do, as I hope to point out in the following 
pages It is truly ‘Up to us, ' whether the child is driven to 
desperation and to cume by the succession of cold, unexplained 

don Is or whether he finds the dou’fs painstakingly and sym 
pathetically explained, and liberally interspersed with mvita 
tions to do pleasant things, and also plenty of substitutions of 
“do s for 'don ts '-for we shall show later that a vast number 
of don ts can be better and more effectively expressed as ' Do 
this in preference to the hackneyed ‘ Don’t do that” 
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Besides learning the laws, the rules of the game, the child has 
a big job learning what he can about the woild he lives in, and 
the people he lives with The fastei he learns it the better, foi 
every bit he learns becomes a spungboaul for the next jump 
The fust year is the hardest, for he has no language and no 
locomotion We could help the language somewhat, if we 
observed -a few simple rules, such as nev er talk ' baby talk , 
always call the same object by the same name always speak dis 
tinctly, and few woids at a time Remembei, the objectives at 
this early period aie two bust, to have the child acquire the 
idea that sounds are significant, and second, that objects have 
names This is best accomplished, not by a w ide range of sounds 
and objects, but by a great many lepeutions of a few All this 
will not hasten his talking to any great extent, but it will lay 
a better foundation than is usual And when he does begin to 
talk, he will gain faster than most babies do 

We cannot help the locomotion That must wait until his 
muscles and tendons are developed enough to support Ins bodj 
But we can to a considerable degree, supply what locomotion 
would give Jinn We can move him about, and we can move 
things within Ins leach— or out of it 
These are only suggestions in support of the claim that the 
child s education can and should begin early, and that We ’ 
can do much for him, even at this early period 

Man has a far longer childhood than any other animal This 
is his time of training and learning Twelve long years to sexuaf 
maturity then a further period half as long, during which he 
is learning to see the world from the standpoint of a possible 
parent Then thiee years more before he is legally a citizen 
1 wenty one )ears for learning the rules of the game, so as to 
be on an equality with the rest of the world! What would he 
be without help' What could he become with adequate he!p f 
Twenty one years! And by far the most important arc the 
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first six E\cr)one realizes that in all of life s contests, much 
depends upon a good start, jet some parents let a child * get off 
to a bad Stan by not remoung obstacles that lie in the nay, 
aivcls'Inch no child should he expected to conquer without help 
len nr ey Temple was ashed to appear in the movies, and 
her mother became commced that Shirley could render a sen- 

sa d ai '' a> ' m m ° ther d ' d " 0t lea ' e an y‘ hln g to chance She 
tahes l"’ 1 mUSt de '° te a " llmc to seeing that she 

tahes no h arm hom th , s unusua , expmeace ., E 

years " ho sa,d that b y the time a child is five 

habits and atl°d« q b ::e n ; nd ? endem tuth the 

through life’ our ,1^ rm >y established tint he will carry 
he radically changed 1^17 homTs' 1 ^ * Ch " d mUSt 
have all seen’mlny chddre'nTvho n ° ° ne h3S qUeS “ oned We 

normal children might ,£ t i le ° UP '° that 5tandard AU 
Moreover ‘ ' ey Were Wlsel y handled 
as true of the childrenTh" ** Sta,ement ,s J u5t 
attitudes, these too thev .11 acquired had habits and wrong 

know that the child whom T throu S h life We now 

treatment ,1,11 r ef 0rm >e teacher finds no amount of kind 

e 'er gets to school I n oth " d ‘ hat has bee n injured before he 
be f°re he is Six years Old have i"""' 5 he 15 a clui d m whom, 
"rong attitudes that he wd, estabb 'hed bad habits and 
hnr do not such child ™ Ca ' Ty throu S h We 

have some interesting facts on" th ef0rm? Yes but rarely We 

has been made of 5 oo children 7 ? UCStI ° n A “reful study 
and after careful study by one of 'h bem ln juvenile court 
he™ placed pmate ^ best children s chn.es, had 

associations due Ume ,'7 °" a <* the best home finding 
; e lapse of five years then ° r £r « A£ ‘- 

hat was the result’ We would Id TO C blstor y " T as studied 
l ,kC to confirm your g „ess that 
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almost all of them were lav. abiding citizens in 

their communities But the facts are othens.se. 

tenths of them— 85 per cent, to be exact— s„ll delnu jueii, 

or were at the time of the stud) j. no ivs 

The) had been given the best ‘-atmentj. ^ can 

Iioav to administer to delinquents compelled to 

dewse is onl) one sc\cnth effluent, arc we " e nile court 
accept the vicu that before the) ever reac t 
the) had acquired bad habits and strong attitudes 

still can-) through life? 1 can they be pre 

If delinquency and dime cannot be 
vented 5 ented wben eser sve are 

Delinquency and emc ^.^noTmean that the price is 
ready to pay the price, and u) d be far less than 

high Tar from it The cost in tnal an d punishment 

the tax bill \se pay annually for the ar ’ , orlt y that Chicago 

of offenders It has been stated on goo he wo uld leave 

could afford to pay each croobSao 000 a yea 

the city and stay asvay discover that we have 

Perhaps it should not surprise been a goo d deal of a play 
not understood the child e 1 there svas much for us 

thing for us We have no. though. ^ ^ ^ and fe ed 
to do until school age was nee ded it 

lmn— and punish him svlien # changc _ not so mu ch for us 

When he begins school th change . His education has 

at home, but for him « « a J* Education is that process by 

*"■> 

We now bno ^ ^ any t>me , n Ins hie 

fust sue „ nt years 

are bis most sign 
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A lecent writer tells us that w hen he was fi\c )ears old he 
announced that he was going to be a medical missionary To day 
he is a medical missionary Not all of us can remember what 
we thought or did before we were six, but those who can, fre 
quently account for some phase of their later life by referring 


to some occurrence of that earl) period It is unfortunate that 
educators ha\e been so impressed with “school ’ that they forget 
the importance of the earlier years 
Perhaps it is not surprising that hawng forgotten, we should 
attribute later traits to heredity, or e\en come to belie\e that 
the child was naturally 4 bad No one has e\er accused the 


infant of being bad It is usually a year or more after he 
talks and walks that some children are spoken of as 4 bad \ and 
e\en then it is usually nothing serious 

^ ne ^ ear ^ iest traits to appear is the desire to please 
I his is one of the first manifestations of lov e We ha\ e already 
pomted om that love is the hey to the successful treatment of 
\\r r ^°' e 15 rt ,c spiritual utamm that permeates his life 
W, hout ,t neither the child nor the adult can ever attain to 

needs he “ ra P able > “ d ”>>.ch the world 


loves so ir| lat h ' 5 a 3 natUni1 tra “' n0t an,ficlal Everybody 
one Thn "T *° be OT th ‘"^ he is loved by some 

lath, by those Who” for ouc nUmerOUS attem P tS to 5u PP'y the 
find a human object Cats d T ° r an ° ther - ^ ^ “ 
can be domesttcated, and even fib” T ^ ammaI th3t 
duty as love objects Where animat h a ” d ° mg 

•nay see the inanimate accepted ° b|eC ‘ S are not f ™” d ' »• 
something that the lover himself has , UUte ’ P*"*™ 1 *^ 

h™ — s, ; 
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rather antiquated Morris chair. I greeted it as an old friend. 
“Yes”, said my host, “George made that when he was young, 
and he thinks so much of it that we have kept it." George was 
a bachelor brother who had always lived with the family. He 
was a peculiar chap, and I wondered at the time, if this was the 
only thing he ever loved. 

It all fits together and helps to understand that Dr. Jelliffe 
was piofoundly right when he said, "What every child needs 
and must have Is love of the right kind." 

We must have better children; if not better than our best, 
at least we must have more of them. We must have more 
children that are happy; children with better habits; children 
with ideas, ideals and useful experiences. 

We have so far tried to set before the reader something of the 
general situation as students of childhood view it. We have 
presented in random order some of the newly discovered facts 
of child nature and of the world as the child meets it. We must 
now take up more specific problems and answer some of the 
questions that have already arisen in the readers mind. 

The bad habits and wrong attitudes became established be- 
fore the age of five years. How long before? Many people 
attempt to escape the responsibility by answering. "A hundred 
years before the child was born.” That is a poetic way of say- 
ing that he inherited them. 

There is much confusion on the question of what is inherited, 
and much disagreement. In the next chapter we must try to 
bring order out of this chaos. Much depends upon getting a 
clear understanding. 
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Chapter IIL 

What He Brought With Him 

There is still much discussion of thf question what is 
inherited and what is acquired, and man) honest opinions on 
botli sides In earlier days the tendency was to assign to heredity 
may traits and abilities which later researches ha\e clearly 
shown are not bom with the child, but instead are acquired, 
learned, or as it is also phrased, the result of enuronment 
Much of the difficulty comes from language 

It is perfectly true that some children inherit their badness 
But if you say that to a biologist, be will probably smile pity 
mgly upon you or else turn away in disgust The fact is that 
the words heredity and inherit , like a large proportion of words 
m our language, are used in more than one sense We speak, 
for example, of inheriting property That is a legal matter and 
controlled by manmade laws That does not concern us in 
this book 

The second usage is known as biological inheritance It is 
goiemed by natural laws, and these laws of heredity are fairly 
well understood These are the laws that the breeders of horses, 
dogs and other domestic animals, follow to get the qualities 
they desire We cannot use them with humans because we 
cannot control the matings But w e can often see them at work 
and can sometimes predict the result We know, for example, 
that if two blue eyed people marry, some of their children will 
base blue eyes This is because the germ cells of the parents, 
the spermatozoa and the o\a carry ‘ determiners (now called 
genes) for blue eyes-and similarly for w hates er trait is being 
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considered These genes aic sub microscopic bodies like little 
seeds It may help the non biological reader to think of a man 
as something like a garden made up of thousands of different 
plants Every plant grew from a seed and every plant ripens 
seed And there can be no plant if there are no seeds We 
know very little about the plant that grows from the human 
‘seed —the gene That is, we do not know into how many 
parts the body is divided, so far as the genes are concerned 
Does one gene produce an entire bone, for example, or does it 
take many genes to produce the whole bone? These questions 
do not particularly concern us here Our chief interest is to 
make it clear that genes are material and produce material 
structures Genes are chemicals 

It is thus evident that there can be no biological inheritance 
of an attitude, a mental state or a disposition This is import 
ant for us, because in the past it was very generally believed 
that humans inherited good dispositions or bad, strong wills or 
weak, quick tempers or mild, and so on through quite a long 
list of mental or temperamental peculiarities We now know 
that while it is allowable— such is the flexibility of our language 
—to speak of some of these as inherited it is not biological 
inheritance The distinction is of great importance Biologi 
cal inheritance means that the trait is present and cannot he 
eliminated Whether one likes it or not, one must have red 
hair if genes for red hair were in the germ cells 

Similarly, if there were genes for criminality it would be 
useless to try to eradicate the tendency to crime Unfortunately, 
much of our action— or lack of action— in such matters has been 
determined by our belief in the hereditary character of these 
traits 

It used to be saul that certain children inherited their good 
looks fiom their mother and their bad disposition from their 
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Chapter III. 

What He Brought With Him 


There is still much discussion of the question what is 
inheriled and ivhat is acquired; and many honest opinions on 
both sides. In earlier days the tendency was to assign to heredity 
may traits and abilities which later researches have clearly 
shown are not bom with the child, but instead are acquired, 
learned, or as it is also phrased, the result of environment. 
Much of the difficulty comes from language. 

It is perfectly true that some children inherit their badness. 
Rut if you say that to a biologist, he will probably smile pity- 
ingly upon you or else turn away in disgust. The fact is that 
the words heredity and inherit , like a large proportion of words 
m our language, arc rued in more than one sense. We speak, 

comrTn’ ° f l " herili ” s I’ r "P er ‘V- That is a legal matter and 
lh “ by nmm ^ That does not concern us in 
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considered These genes aie sub microscopic bodies like little 
seeds It may help the non biological reader to think of a man 
as something like a garden made up of thousands of different 
plants Every plant grew from a seed and every plant ripens 
seed And there can be no plant if there are no seeds We 
know \ery little about the plant that grows from the human 
“seed ’—the gene. That is, we do f not know into how many 
parts the body is divided, so far as the genes are concerned 
Does one gene produce an entire bone, for example, or does it 
take many genes to produce the whole bone? These questions 
do not particularly concern us here Our chief interest is to 
make it clear that genes are material and produce material 
structuies Genes are chemicals 

It is thus evident that there can be no biological inheritance 
of an attitude, a mental state or a disposition This is import 
am for us, because m the past it was lery generally believed 
that humans inherited good dispositions or bad, strong wills or 
weak, quick tempers or mild, and so on through quite a long 
list of mental or temperamental peculiarities We now know 
that while it is allowable— such is the flexibility of our language 
—to speak of some of these as inherited , it is not biological 
inheritance The distinction is of great importance Biologi 
cal inheritance means that the trait is present and cannot be 
eliminated Whether one likes it or not, one must have red 
hair if genes for red hair were m the germ cells 

Similarly, if there were genes for criminality, it would be 
useless to try to eradicate the tendency to crime Unfortunately, 
much of our action— or lack of action— m such matters has been 
determined by our belief m the hereditary character of these 
traits 

It used to be said that certain children inherited their good 
looks fiom their mother and their bad disposition from their 
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hthei Tint might hue been stuctl) true But tlie goo 
looks was biological inheritance (since good looks come from 
the propoi tious and relations of the muscles and bones of tbe 
face) but die bad disposition was inherited by imi/nlioii-if the 
father had a bad disposition Man) of these non physical peciil 
lanties are inherited by imitation And since they run ill 
families —because imitation runs in families— it was not tin 
natural that a generation not trained in biology should accept 
them as biologically inherited 

Theie is howeter anothei kind of inheiitance that must be 
recognized because of its frequency and its importance There 
are many non physical traits that are directly dependent upon 
physical structures that are biologically inherited The com 
monest lllustiation is intelligence Sunce it is not of itself a 
physical structure it cannot be directly inherited But it is 
directly dependent upon the brain which is mheuted This 
has confused a great many people People who ha\e mastered 
some biology vigorously resist the idea that we can inherit high 
intelligence or low intelligence But we can inherit a good 
brain or a poor brain as easily as we can inherit a good heart or 
a weak heart long bones that give us tall stature or short bones 
that gi\ e us short stature 

Another fairly familiar case is one s gait in walking A gait 
cannot be inherited but a man may be born with one leg 
shorter than the other or with a peculiar lup joint either of 
which Ins son could inherit He would then walk just like 
his father not because lie inherited his father s gut per se but 
because he inherited his fathers bone structure which com 
pelled him to walk like Ius father This might run in the 
family for generations 

One more illustration The great singei Caiuso is repotted 
by his physician to hate had the most perfect throat for singing 
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that had ever been seen. He could have transmitted that throat 
to a son. Then if the son had been trained, he could have sung 
like his father. And it would have been said that he inherited 
his father’s voice. He would not have inherited his father’s 
voice, but his father’s mechanism for producing the voice. 

The principle is of wide application. There are many cases, 
where a supposed mental peculiarity or habit is found to be the 
direct consequence of an insignificant— in itself— physical con- 
dition. « 

A certain family were noted for their acute hearing. It 
seemed to be hereditary, but one day a careful observer noticed 
that they all had ears that stood Out from the head, thus collect- 
ing more sound vibrations. It was the ear condition that was 
inherited, not the acuteness. The ear— meaning the entire hear- 
ing apparatus— is a very complicated organ, and there are many 
possibilities of variation that would affect the hearing for better 
or for worse. 

There are also many other complicated structures that may 
vary in minute details, giving rise to peculiarities of behavior, 
or ways of thinking or of what we call temperament. These 
have never been studied sufficiently and we know little about 
them. If these be variations of structure in the germ cells, they 
may be inherited; otherwise not. 

The eye is another organ of great variability. Formerly, no 
attention was paid to sight defects except when they were severe. 
Now we find many children who are “partially sighted.” 

Years ago, a young French reporter put on his grandmother’s 
glasses, “just for fun.” He was surprised to find that he could 
see birds flying. He had never seen them before and did not 
know that anybody could see them. He thought those who 
talked of seeing them were “romancing.” He was then fitted 
to glasses and found that he was living in a new world. This 
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one o£ the cases that led to the more careful stud) of 
childrens eyes 

There is an old adage "Poeta nasatur, non fit ■‘(Poets arc 
born not made) That is poetic ahiht) is inherited But cun 
ousl) enough there is little or no e\ idence of it Where is there 
a great poet who is the son of a great poet 5 The Brownings, 
Robert and wife Elizabeth Barrett, were both great poets, but 
their son was not poetic 

On the other hand, since we ha\e begun to encourage school 
children to write rhymes, we find a large percentage of them 
can WTite quite creditable poetry The same thing can be said 
ot Art —drawing and painting Artists were thought to be 
born and not made But Prof Cizek, a teacher in the Vienna 
schools has de\ eloped wonderfully artistic productions in the 
children of his school And now, the Directors of Art Depart 
menvs in our colleges aTe finding that they can teach art and 
make artists But there is no evidence that art ability is 
inherited, any more than a certain amount of it seems to be 
the inheritance of most humans This seems to be further borne 
out by the fact that some of our earliest information about our 
human ancestors is in the form of remarkable drawings and 
paintings of animals on the walls of the cases m which they 
h\ed twenty fi\e thousand years ago 

If we have made ourselves clear so far m this chapter, the 
reader has seen that heredity plays an important role though 
somewhat different than is commonly understood We have 
seen that we must always know what kind of inheritance is 
meant when we are asked Is it inherited’ Of the several 
kinds one only is particularly significant for us The others 
ate interesting as telling us how the child came by the trait in 
question Biological inheritance is fixed and permanent It 
cannot usually be changed or corrected All other kinds of 
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1 inherited traits ’ can be corrected or prevented, except of 
course, those that are the direct result of inherited peculiarities 
of structure 

It should be noted that of die biological inheritances, few if 
any are objectionable, and therefore in the list of those that ire 
would want to change Consequently ive are left luth the 
pleasant conclusion that we can correct modify or prevent all 
objectionable traits of character— if ue begin early 

Some readers may think that is wishful thinking and too good 
to be true Let me reassure you by two quotations 

A nationally known psychologist and student of childhood 
lias said Gi\e me a dozen healthy infants, well formed, and 
my own specified world to bring them up ill, and 1 11 guarantee 
to take any one at random and train him to become any type of 
specialist I might select-doctor, lawyer, artist merchant thief 
and, yes esen beggar mall and thief, regardless of his talents, 
penchants, tendencies abilities, vocations, and race of his 
ancestors 

You do not believe that! Perhaps I don t either, but let us 
look at it a little Sometimes such startling statements have a 
truth in them though it may not be quite as stated If true it 
does away once and for all with the idea that the child inherit 
any tendencies or temperaments that careful training cannot 
overcome It is true that science has shown that many tilings 
are formerly thought inherited are in reality the result of other 
influences It is also true that many of the older traditions an 
practices base been discarded by many parents with marked 
improvement in the character of the children 

One phrase in the statement-the Joker in the Bill as t ley 
say in Congress-somewhat softens the harshness of the conclu 
Sion The author of the statement says Give me a dozen 
healthy infants, well formed, and my own specified world to 
bring them up in, - 
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Infants healthy and well-formed arc easily tumid, but such a 
wot Id as lie would specify, docs not exist and could not he pro- 
duccd. 

However that leaves us with the encouraging suggestion that 
the nearer we can come to furnishing an ideal home and 
environment for our children, the nearer we will come to realiz- 
ing our ideal for them. That is indeed “Glorious News that 
should make us all “Sit up and take notice.” We are already 
living under the newer customs. A considerable proportion of 
the younger men and women in business, in the professions and 
among the “social lights” were brought up in total violation of 
the old out-moded traditions. For example, “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child” has been thrown overboard. For some years, 1 
have been asking the question: “Were you, as a child ever whip- 
ped or flogged?” The answer was “No” at least as often as “Yes.” 

Of course the usual answer to such a statement, is that it only 
shows that there arc different kinds of inheritances. It is true 
that this aigument alone is not enough to establish the truth; 
hut there arc many— too many for inserting here— other facts 
that corroborate this conclusion. 

The second quotation is from an "Applied Psychologist” of 
national reputation. 

When a Michaelangelo stands before a block of marble, he 
may sculpture a ‘Moses’ or a group of ‘slaves,’ but in either 
case his product is insignificant compared to the human person- 
ality which can be produced by intelligent parents and teachers 
out of eight pounds of animate human clay. If the child pos- 
sesses normal intellectual endowment and sensory acuity, he 
can be molded into an outstanding surgeon, lawyer, artist, 
musician, poet, philosopher, orator or writer. His parents by 
the proper control of the stimuli playing upon him, can direct 
him into any one of these professions. The difficult task which 
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they confront, hotter ci, is twofold, consisting of an undeistand 
mg of what arc die hinds of stimuli to employ to sculpture the 
child's personality, and how to use those stimuli after they 
are known ” 

There is no uncertain!) in that language, and those men are 
among the foremost students of childhood They present the 


modern Mew. 

The reader may feel that these views are too radical and 
cannot be correct Let me remind you that we are all more or 
less under the domination of the age old tradition that the 
child’s education begins at about six years of age The act is 
that it begins with the child's first breath The children that 
we are ... the habit of thinking of, when such questions are 
raised, aie children who hare already been injured J ley 
cannot be made into what you would like because they lave 
alieady been made into something else These men w iom we 
quoted, are speaking of children who are at the beginning of 
life “Infants ' and ‘eight pounds of human clay ey a 

not met any emironment that has affected them un avora y 
What can be done with such a child, cannot be judged by our 
experience, because our exper.ence-so far as it is available is 
always with older children, children who are already injured 
We can, perhaps, approach an understanding 1 we can reca 
a case of some child who has had an experience that is known 
to have affected Ins whole life Fright is a common case Ch.l 
ren are sometimes so severely frightened that they never g 
entirely over a fear of the object that caused the tor. even 
though their adult experience teaches them that there , no h 
l„g to fear. These are severe experiences, but “““P"*** 
events have their effect, and we can seldom guess vv hat na have 
influenced the child in such a way as lo account for Ins 1 el av o 
These men a,e not saying that .hey can mold »») * ■! 
a poet, o.atoi or vvliat you will, but only an infant and then 
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onfy if the) can control the cm ironment. So far as the practical 
application goes no one can control the cn\ ironment com- 
pletely But obviously, if we make an attempt to control it, we 
will ha\e better success with the child, than if we make no 
attempt That however, is not the point Their statements are 
intended to show that the child has no biological inheritance 
that would nullify their statements That there is no gainsaying. 
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Not Spoiled But Injured 

One Student Of Childhood Has Said "There Are No Bad 
boys. Boys do bad tilings sometimes; but that is because eit lei 
they do not know any bettei, 01 they can t help it. n t ic ns 
case they need a teachei; m the otl.ei they need a physician. 

I had quoted that to a group of teachers, wheieat they came 
back at me with peisonal expel iences to prove that there are 
bad boys. Boys that no amount of kind treatment can re 
They men asseited their belief that they were born bad. Th y 
weie the "c.i.ninal type." I-wa. casting about m my mind lo 
an adequate answer because, of course such an idea as inherit 
criminality has long since passed out. Then 
happy thoughts that often save the day. 1 said, i o y 
not born that way; they have been w,ure<l before you g 
them.” I am not using the tetm injured as we csnaHyappyt 
to children. By an "injured child" we usually mean physma y 
injured. I mean any child that has been unwisely treated and 
as a result is more or less damaged in habits, . m ° r3h 
nets. Since, where knowledge is lacking, mistakes are inevitable. 
All of us have been more or less marred in t le P«*e 
up bringing. Fortunately the damage is not noticeable mos 
of us because there is no way of knowing what we might have 

been under better conditions. 

In all cases of troublesome children, except when due lo .11 
ness we are safe in concluding that they have been more o 
less "injured"; and their behavior is due to the mistakes • 
have been made, and not to any inborn wickedness. Children 
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are sometimes bom with physical nbnoinnlitics, but these ha\c 
no mjunous affect upon their moials In that lcspcct, all child 
len stait e\en They arc neither unmoral nor super moral 
They arc, at first, without moral quality If we had the knowl 
edge and made no mistakes, we could mold them in accordance 
with our ideals 

The full appreciation of these facts should help us to be more 
considerate of children and their mistakes, than some parents 
seem to be 


Accordingly w e w ill continue to use the term ‘ injured child 
ren as a useful concept and convenient term for those children 
who cannot seem to adapt to our ways of thinking or living 
One of our leading psychiatrists has recently declared that 
six million Americans are still living in a state of mental ill 
health which is not yielding to any known method of treatment 
This numbct does not include the group that we are consider- 
ing though many of our injured children are doubtless suffer 
mg from some of these tils We have c.ted the fact only to show 
something Of the depth of our tgnorance of what may result 
from parental m, stakes and the consequent urgent need of 
greater care and attention 

usually the injured child ts a v.ct.tn of not one but many 
bad co — " 

one finds him wl caT h PU ' IUm ln “ condlt,on lrt whlch 
that we expect chtldren to bCCaUSe n ° ne of the hel P s 

Here is an tllustni y s P ond hav e any affect upon him 
dice that might have SUpP ° Sedly barmless expert 

s-vrtly an injured child for he normal condition-not neces 
one ,o whom ,,1, '“ "T ** ^ 1 

trouble might have ** b «" ad ^ d - 
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Years ago, when amateur photography was still a novelty, 
some friends wished a photograph of their w eek old infant It 
was to be done by flashlight which in those days, produced a 
blinding flash, some noise and a lot of smoke The parents were 
warned that it might frighten the child and make him cry They 
thought it would not be serious It was done and the picture 
was good, but the child tried all night long It was ‘too bad, * 
but no further thought was gi\en the matter That it had a 
strong affect upon the child s nervous system was evident But 
that it had a permanent affect nobody believed But to day, 
when we know more about the nervous system, we are com 
pelled to think that it might have had Whether it was an 
injurious affect, I presume no one would hazard a guess, even 
now The child died m his teens 

We know that every stimulus that reaches our sense organs 
makes its impression upon the nervous system What is the 
effect oE too much, or of too little, we know not It may be 
harmless it may be injurious It may connect with other im 
pressions so as to start a nerve or mental habit That habit 
may be fortunate or unfortunate That process is going on From 
birth to death Apparently a normal ner\ous system can stand 
n good deal 61 'nattering without being seriously damaged But 
how much or what kind does leave us handicapped, is beyond 
our knowledge 

In view of all this, for how much of his waywardness is the 
injured child responsible? Who can tell? But with the facts 
before us is it not the part of wisdom to assume tint he is not 
responsible for any of it? And if he is not responsible the 
whole situation is changed There is no question of punishment 
It is a matter of restorative treatment What can we do to 
restore him to normal behavior? 

If a man is seriousl} injured, our first thought is not who is 
to blame Our onl) thought is what can we do to restore him 
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Is it not an analogous case? The bad boy is a boy who has 
been injured We thought he had inherited Ins wickedness 
We know now that we were wrong He has been injured by 
mistaken treatment We must learn how to restore him 
Evidently we do not know how, since our best efforts succeed 
in only about ten per cent of the cases And since restoration 
is so difficult, it will be wise to exert greater effort at prevention 
In medical work, if one method does not produce good 
results the wise physician changes his treatment A better 
understanding of child nature more thought and more regard 
for the child will work miracles m child conduct There is 


a story of a young married couple who were seriously interested 
m making their marriage a success As the young man was 
starting for Ins office he said to Ins wife Mary, sometimes I 
haie a hard day at the office and may come home a bit irritable 
You must be careful of me That you may know when I am 
t iat way, I will pull my hat down over my eyes Mary said 
n that is a fine idea I too sometimes get run ragged when 
things in the house do not go quite right You must then be 
a little considerate of me That you may know, 1 w.U turn up 

sau him" ^ apTOn U WOrked P^fectly Every time she 
corner "" th '” S hat 1>ulled down she P«»ned up the 

u" n rs. Then eadi " as “ ° £ the ot J a " d 

- - -■* » 

take to conclude tin'™ child s 'IT fa " that “ * Senous m ‘ S 

"ditto school The iinured Tu 0 " d ‘ d " 0t begm Untl1 he 
, 'J«red child is a victim of that error 

MLSU . CENTRAL LIBRARY Crfcct tre atment could be developed 
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a moment of an infant as, let us say, a lughly complicated 
machine, with innumerable delicate parts Such a machine 
must be handled w ith infinite care But even macliines get out 
of ordei oi get injured by people who do not know how to 
handle them Besides there are accidents that nobody can pre 
'ent Yet a lit mg organism is vastly more delicate than the 
most complicated machine It requires large volumes to des 
cube the delicate * machinery ’ of the human infant From birth 
it is continually being affected by its environment, influenced, 
hit, buffeted by all kinds of external objects and conditions 
Moieovei, every one of these stimuli— as the psychologist calh 
them— produces some affect Some of these affects are good 
they are Gams., but some are bad effects they are Losses 
Every good affect helps to the ideal Fvery bad affect tends 
to spoil the ideal To have an ideal man or woman, all the 
affects must be good and none bad Now we see why nobody 
is perfect Fortunately some of die bad affects are not serious 
They do not spoil the man Some losses are neutralized by the 
gains The man is not injured, he is not quite as good as he 
might have been 

It is like a banker He would like to have all transactions 
produce gams, but he has some losses The kind of adult the 
child v\ ill become depends upon the proportion of gams to 
losses Experience teaches us, if we had not already reasoned 
it out, that if the infant is left largely to himself until he is 
six years of age, he is likely to have more losses than gains He 
will have been somewhat injured 

We cannot prevent all the losses but we can largely reduce 
them We can probably prevent the serious ones 
The injured child is one tint has formed more bad habits 
than good ones He has been hard hit by bad influences 
If I had the skill, I would paint a word picture of the situ 
aU °n ^To use a common cxjaression Too many people take 
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children for granted. They come: they are a "nine days won- 
der”: then they are left to grow up. 

Compare this with the hunter who gets a new gun, He 
"raves” over it at first, but he never forgets it. He puts it care- 
fully away to wait for the hunting season, but he looks at it 
often to be sure that nothing happens to it. If he uses it, lie 
comes home tired from his hunting, but he will hardly eat his 
supper until he cleans that gun. Why is he so careful? Because 
if one speck of rust eats into that gun barrel, it will never again 
shoot as it ought. He tells you that that little depression eaten 
out by the rust, will deflect the shot so that it will not go 
straight: the gun is spoiled. 

The fisherman is just as particular of his rod and fishing 
tackle. He is never too busy to spend hours taking care of 
them. And so with all the hobbies that men have. The man 
who hunts with dogs is never too busy to train his dogs. Their 
ood is a great care. 1 he polo player spends many hours train- 
ing his pony to play polo. 

It matter, not that you and I, who have no hobbies, think 
that all tins excessive care is nonsense. The jaci is that men 
do find time and pleasure catering to their hobbies. 

Jt Id? ChiW ' " hC WW enou 8 h - "tight say: “Oh, 
Why ^t? ^ r n mUmmy_WOUld maVc a h °bby of me!” And 

as important ,1 B T' KshmS tackle ’ dogs and horses are not 
in al n, e u „ aS hC C Uld 7 nor as interesting. There is nothing 

slell! young the human 

need C ; n o 5 n? e ,„Tn i r tCre5Un8 ' ‘ h ' “ care. One 

cacy of the ^ild deii- 

the benefit of attendee parent T “ “ ^ d ° eS n0t haVC 

the physical body, though that i • ,™ n °‘ s P eaUn g. now, of 
as tie usually say. ThaUs the ■ ' nduded - There i5 a ntind- 
' ’ ,1C a,r Ptessure that strikes the ear, 
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the light waves that reach the eye arouse consciousness with its 
thoughts, ideas, emotions; start habits and actions . That is 
the life. 

Keep in mind that these mental effects are both good and 
bad. For ourselves, we adults try to encourage the useful and 
avoid the injurious situations. The child cannot do that be- 
cause he does not know which are injurious. He only knows, 
or thinks he knows, depending upon his age, that some things 
are pleasant and some are not. He automatically seeks the 
pleasant and avoids the unpleasant. But the pleasant is not 
always the useful. Quite the contrary: some pleasant things 
are deadly. The sweet tasting arsenic is our synonym for a 
deadly poison. On the other hand some of the most useful 
objects and activities are, at first, more or less unpleasant. 

With these facts in mind, will any parent leave his child to 
find his own way up to maturity? Certainly not. We were 
about to compare it to leaving a child alone in a drug store 
with all the drugs within reach. But that is no comparison. 
That is only physical danger. Sad as might be the result, there 
are far sadder conditions than the physical. There are ways 
of thinking that are undesirable because they do not lead to 
the discovery of truth nor to true behavior. There are moral 
'EOncej/cs \’ir<A. ’reaii mfiy “to 'cnfrrappnress -jidi 

This is a dim picture of what the child faces when he opens 
his eyes upon the world. The crime record today shows how 
many have succumbed because they received no adequate 
guidance. 

Again we must point out that there are two ways to help 
the child avoid the dangers and pile up the gains with few 
losses. One is by force and the other by friendship. It is ad- 
mitted by parents generally that it is no small task to rear a 
child. The parent needs all the help he can have. Further; he 
needs help that only die child can give. For ^tsc and sure 
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guidance, one should know what the child is doing and think- 
ing at all times It is obuous that the child alone can furnish 
that information 

Will the parent employ a method that dmes the child to 
conceal his thoughts and actions or will he prefer one that 
makes the child his helper, thus furnishing a team of three, 
both parents and the child, all working together for the solu 
tion of the problems that arise 0 That is the eternal problem 
between force and friendship, malry or cooperation Cooper- 
ation has always won and always will Yet so great is the urge 
for power, with some men, that many a father attempts to 
force his child to be obedient, to always choose the right It 
is a fundamental mistake 

Enlist the child on your side instead of driwng him o\er to 
the enemy Remember every time you scold, whip, use sar 
Ccism, slight him, treat him unjustly, fail to listen to lus side 
e story, refuse him a pleasure without giwng a good reason, 
you are dnung him away from you and forcing him to make 
secret plans which you will nexer know about, until it is too 
late— if e\er 


Rememh^ also that esery tune ,ou ignore him, fail to be 
ou teous to him omit to praise him for a good deed, or stork 

WtaTl t0 hS ‘ en '° ma “ erS ° £ “*«“ “ 

h™ sou H "“** that > OU have concerns 

thing for so' 8 ‘° C ™ Cnt 3 £r,endsh 'P that means every 
child SUPremC ha PP mc “ an <l for the success of your 


»“ » ... 
■s just one thing to do m T™' 35 ' le a11 d ° Ther 
to the person .,is„„ ri ."a* 2T T' ^ 
Docs someone sas a i h at amcnds are possibh 

No st^r^UoXST*; Chlld> H °" 

only doing as you would be don 
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by. I have never heard that the Golden Rule made any ex- 
ception for children. I love to apologize to a child. It seems 
to do so much good. They appreciate it. Anyone who has 
had the privilege of hearing a parent apologize to his child, 
knows the deep feeling that it arouses in the child and shows 
in his simple, “That’s all right, Dad.” 

What can be done for the injured child? As stated earlier, 
we are using the term not in a scientific way, but as a con- 
venient way of designating those children who have been, let 
us say, more than usually unfortunate. Its range extends from 
those children who have deviated so far from acceptable con- 
duct that they need reforming and who can be reformed by 
proper treatment, to those for whom no good treatment pro- 
duces the desired results. If we were forming a scientific classi- 
fication we might call those hopeless ones “ruined”. There are 
such, as experience has proved. The difficulty is that we know 
of no way to predict who will reform and who will not. That 
being the case, we are rightly inclined to continue our efforts 
as long as there is hope. 

The answer to the question, “What can be done?" is un- 
certain and unsatisfactory. Sometimes much can be done; 
sometimes nothing— that we adults seem to have wit enough 
to discover. 

The most difficult cases are those children who have been 
neglected until they have lost confidence in practically every- 
body. 

The first step is to win their confidence. Until that is 
achieved, all other efforts are useless. Punishments and sets of 
rules ate worse than useless. They have had too much punish- 
ment already. They need love. Rules are to them, little more 
than suggestions of ways to get even with somebody by break- 
ing the rules. They need friends and love, but it must be 
administered in small doses. They are shy of love, also. Too 
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often it has been associated with punishment or a scolding 
Isn’t it strange that anyone will whip a child and then tell 
him she lo\es lum? Doesn’t e\eryone know' that things that 
happen together become associated 5 It is almost the first law 
of mind Words get their meaning, frequently, from what 
the) are associated with In our clinic, we had to stop telling 
the children that we were taking them in to “the Doctor'. 
The) began to cr) A doctor was a man w ho hurt them— pulling 
a tooth or lancing an abscess Whip a child and tell him you 
lo\e him is teaching him that lo\e means a whipping 
Lo\e must be shown b) deeds, not b) words only. At best 
the injured child will be suspicious for a long time He wants 
to now what is back of it He suspects a trap of some sort 
ut indness will win in time, if you make no exceptions 

at him once, and life is too short for you e\er to win 
after that 7 

confidence ls the rest is relatnely 

ea ) though callmg for patience and pers.stence And do not 

2 c fid mUSt n ° l be y™ must 

"t” fcCe ln h ™ » "ell as he m you And that „ a 

"ants to be trusted' n 7V°° 1,ghtIy E '^ Ch ‘ ld 

and the desire . ® " lth desire to be grown up 

been badly spoiCTthT' ^ ^ theSe Chlldren who ha ' e 
that someone trusu them 7 ™ lvhen the fact 

"ards that at ceru.n 1 T ^ » lU tdl a£ “ 
struggle, if the\ InH CS ' vou ^ ha\e gi\en up the 
them, belies ed m them n °" n t, “ t kaSt ° ne person trusted 

ac™T , '’ l heTm^ 0 ‘umLs nia,n Pr ° Wem ° E h °" best to "P ut 

" e n,a > mention first sv°nt'l,ls'7 Uld ha ' e ,H ? Cln ' d a “ ept ’ 
gestion een ra bed 4 indirect sug- 

Children, like the rest nF 

* get tired of too much preach 
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ing. They not only get suspicious, but repetition becomes 
irksome, and they cease to pay attention. Foi that reason, it 
is always a good plan to make use of an indirect method. You 
and I know that if someone pays us a compliment, we are apt 
to discount it more or less. But if someone says. Mr. rown 
told me that he thought you were the best man in the county 
—or any similar compliment— it is accepted as pure go 

A friend tells me this: Once, in his childhood, some ques- 
tion had come up, and he overheard his father ,m mo 
discussing it. His father said, "Is thee sure John is telling the 
the truth?" His mother replied, "Yes, John always tells me the 
truth." John tells me that he was not quite sure that motl.e 
was right, but he then and there resolved that rom then on 
it would always be the truth. And he added that that - 
heard remark did more to make him a truth-te er, 
the admonitions they had-given him. Another nend e nw 
that whenever someone begins to disparage a fellow employ e 
he interrupts to say, "That is strange, he told me ■ 
thought highly of you." It often heals a wound that might 

have been serious. f 

A clever mother was having trouble to get her boy o eat 
the proper food. Finally she remarked casually: I understand 
that (mentioning a famous football player) ea 
morning for his breakfast.” After that the boy ate ,t regula r 
There are many "bad habits" that one wishes to gustrf the 

^.rr^rr„ e r::;r — ^ 

££ j^rriiS: - boy toavmd 

and good habits. This also has a firm basts in Prolog). 
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is a fact that the negative m a statement often makes little or 
no impiession on the mind 

Another illustration will make that clear A mothei was leav- 
ing her little boy at home, while she went to make a call. As 
a last parting direction to the child, she said, “Now don't climb 
up to the mantel while I am gone” "When she leturned, that 
v\as the one thing he had done She had unwittingly suggested 
the idea of climbing up to the mantel The “Don't” didn’t 
make any impression Had she not spoken, he probably would 
never have thought of it 


Prof James reminds us that the philosopher Spinoza said that 
anything that one can avoid under the notion that it is bad 
he may also a\oid under the notion that something else is good. 
He calls the one who habitually acts under the negative notion, 
the notion of the bad, a “slave, ” while he who acts tinder the 
turn of the good is a freeman ’ -Vs you prize freedom, bring 
your children up under the notion of the good 

° tb ” i ! l ' aSC t,le 5ame P nnci ple, is the idea of substi 
ideas r i U Un are ' nmd£es °f activity, and they get many 
not m H '?t! ' ' at they " am l ° do Man y °E dtese ideas are 
not ner 1 1 ' aCU ° m that ,,le c hdd would enter upon are 
XrrV ParemS KrSt a Pt - be P an em 

trouble T1 h ' S “ °" Ce ° pem the gate to man y forms o£ 
“I, “ 3 ““*** ° n at The chdd is fully con 

lance If the „! Wam , S d °' and s ' vcs u U P with great reluc- 
can persuade him"' ** Ch ‘ Id s confi dence and love, he 
easiest way ahtaw I m 7^° h “ am,cl P at ed pleasure But the 
way, the child s rn " StlUUe some ot her actmty In that 
idea and the o, r s T SneSS —pied with the new 

** to do, thou-,h T,,e c,nid >s d °-s ^ »<= 

loung child ,t is about tl.e’oVlT Wlth the very 

story of the child null a nnrr V 3 6 proccdure II -s the old 
or xn one hand and a hammer in 
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the other Any attempt to take them an ay is apt to result 
badly Instead, the one nearest at hand senes any bright object, 
waves it close to the child and shouts, 'Oh, look, baby,' and 
the child drops the others and reaches for the neu object In 
one form or another the substitution plan saves many a situ 


ation 

Another significant item is "sating face It has come 
prominence of late, from the enemy But they have no mono 
poly of it It is universal and affects children as well as adults 
It is hard for most people to acknowledge a fault or a 
mistake or to change ones mind and do something that one 
has vehemently refused to do 1 well remember, as 
visiting a playmate s home and being offered a second piece o 
pie which I declined Then, when the other children took a 
second piece, I was sorry I had refused, lint I a n c 1 
to admit that I really would like a piece How- grateful I v 
•when my knowing hostess put a piece on my p ate 
such remark as. I guess you can eat it ' She had saved l my face 
There are many opportunities, in child li e, o 
situation by giving the child a chance to save ace 
dunk it desirable that a child say he is sorry for what has p 
pened Mother tells Willie to go tell Auntie that T 

Auntie sits across the room There are strangers present t 
may be very hard for W.Ihe to go across the room and »y he 
is sorry He hesitates he doesn t know just how to start Per 
haps mother repeats and urges, all of which °nl> mahewtd 
harder The understanding mother does not rep S 

up, takes the child by the hand, and goes with hm. to Auntie 
and says pleasantly, ' You want to le.l Auntie you are «,rry^ 
If he still hesitates, she says, kou are sorry, ^ ^ 

this time he is so self conscious tint he can on ^ ^ s 

But tint is enough Mother accepts it an > • n 

mce' She had helped Willie to save face and. 
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she had sa\ed her own She had gotten herself into an embar- 
rassing situation She forgot for the moment how hard it would 
be for Willie to get up and cross the room and repeat what 
she had said His hesitancy warned her and from that moment 
she was working to relieve the situation 
Some mothers would think the whole procedure was sill) 
They would feel that having told Willie to do something, he 
should be made to do it— and do it right — or be sent to bed 
All of which is a good example of the kind of mistakes we 
make Children are children they think as a child they act as 
a child when they are adults they will put away childish things 
But while the) are children we must expect them to act as 
children For him to act as an adult would have been grotesque 
and have accomplished nothing 
M ay I conclude this chapter ruth a quotation from Prof 
■ iam James one of the great psychologists of all time 
cannot but think that to apperceive your pupil as a 
little, sensitive impulsive, associative, and reactive organ 
ism parti, fated and partly free, will lead to a better in 
elligence of all his ways Understand him, then, as such 
a subtle piece of machinery And if addition, you can 

vvd, vo nu "°" 0n °> **«> a " d love him as 

perfect “elcLn " "* ^ P 055 *' 6 P ° S ‘ U °" £or 


Wiiat Is Delinquency? 

the delinquent The'didd'd d ‘ ffiCUU by a false conception of 
are forbidden comes to b perSlstemly does things that 
and he is treated differemlvV ” “ somethln S different, 

V different species We lind'h’ ^ ‘ S COncen ed of as aImost 
•hose who have most lo do vim, parUcularl > e '‘ d e>'t among 
polite are apt to see no r i del, ”q'ient children The 
Pt see no good any child that has a reco.d 
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The same attitude, lionet et, is apparent m families "here one 
child has come to be thought of as the bad boy of the family 
We get the same tiling among students of the problem, and 
other tvriters on delinquency are led into error and, conse 
quently, false theories and ideas because of this wrong attitude, 
namely, that a delinquent is a different hind of human being 
from a non delinquent The facts are very obtiously just the 
opposite The bad child is a human being just the same 
the good child Tins does not deny the fact that a child may 
become so habitual in his wrongdoing that he beha\es 1 
different hind of human being Nor would .e deny that m 
extreme cases the habit may become so firmly fixed that it 
next to impossible to change it, and one might say that or a 
practical purposes the child is a different species But " " 
would stress is the fact that it was not so in the beginning 
children start at the same point They are the children of their 
fathers and mothers They are human, and gi\en tie 
treatment they .ould all turn out pretty much the same 
course, they never get the same treatment We are o ten 
luded m our thinking by our careless observation that certain 
children have had the same treatment We are quite \\i »g 
to admit that children in different families, as we as 
ent countries, are brought up differently and ha\ e \ ery 
environments but other people are quite certain 
children in the same family ha\e had precise y tie 
vironment They liave had the same ennronmen 
parents are concerned, living in the same house ea 0 
tically the same food, although even here there are ° 
exceptions, but the environment is 

attitude toward it, their appreciation o , i,«. r \ation 

of it, is not the same It is a matter of common obsenation 

and comment that some parents treat their ' irI ° l differ- 
very differently, but e^en .here there is no obsenable differ^ 
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ence and where the parents take the greatest care to ticat all 
the children alike, there is, ne\ertheless, ine\itably a difference 
—a difference due, if you will, to the child rather than to the 
parents. While they may be treated alike in the home, they 
do not meet the same people outside, they do not read the 
same things, and there quickly grows up a difference between 
them such that the \ery treatment they recehe from the parents 
is understood in a different way and different emotions are 
moused. One child may \ery quickly get the idea that his 
ather is good to him and can always be trusted and another 
ild may ha\e somehow de\ eloped a feeling of jealousy and 
picion and at once the environment, although objectively 
the same, becomes to them very different; and we must not 
n r -m I1U5U ^ e that this kind of difference is 

”* ' b ’ ™ -.earn. It is often fundamental for the child's 

i h i”", m ° Ta de ' eIo P mem - T° tahe a simple illustration 
h oua many ate familiar ' * he child often goes 

birth oFi , * injurious to him as a result of the 

e d nce lT t, ^ ° E "" fa « - too often in 

and ahhvv'r Se “ nd dlild a PP-rs , all attentions 

Zmthe r, ^ =»-e and 

allowed to develop, ^1. thl feelln S appears and is 
most unfortunate Th ” - IS de ' elo P in o attitudes that are 
prevented b) thoughtful C01 ’ dU10n can be prevented, and is 
new baby receives^ t. parCnU " ho see to it that while the 
attention paid to thelirst !“ enUOn ' there is no let-up in the 

environment. It is a fact th ° m ' mu ch lor the question of 

l "° people have ever had tT " C mU5t take into account that no 

nble. Coming bach then to' 6 Same - ei " lr ° nment ' II is impos- 

<lev eloped habits and atutudoT^ifT 1 "’ eme ' “ 3 child has 
less as a diilercnt hind of ■, i.„ ' ” ch do set h,m apart more or 
°) or gill, that condition may be 
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ascubed largely to an unfortunate environment When we say 
that it is hugely due to that, we aic speaking, of cotuse, vaguely, 
but it is the best we can do because, in spite of discussions for 
yeais and ycais, we ate still fai fioni knowing how much the 
difference of children, and consequently of adults, are due to a 
different heredity and how much to cm ironment The history 
of thought on tins subject shows that the thought of stu 
dents of the subject has always fluctuated It goes in waves 
There have been times when there was entire agreement 
the great thing was heredity and it determined most everything 
m life, but that period was followed by a period of weakening, 
and then a development of the idea that most everything was e 
vironment, and while no environmentalist dare deny the tre 
mendous significance of heredity any more than the ar ent 
liever m heredity can deny the effect of environment, the one 
or the other forges to the front in our thinking somew lat 
pioportion as new studies show new traits or structures o 
ditions and are pi oven by experiments to be evidences o 


one or the other _ , 

At the present time, students of child behavior are firmly 

convinced that many things that we used to pass by as n ‘ 
heredity are m fact entirely matters of environment e 
not at this time go into a discussion of this matter, u o 
two suggestions may prove helpful First of a' , « ° e 
that the physical organism is largely a matter o lere 1 . 
though not absolutely so, because we at once think of the :c h. 
ren who are plump and of normal weight, as comparedwlth 
children who are thin and underweight, where t iei e 
due to the amount of food or the kind of food The phas of 
this that interests us particularly in connection 
qtiency comes in at this pent. The food we eat is 
energy and perhaps the most fundamental dilfcren 
chdle, n either of’ the same environment or ddferen. environ. 
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merits, is the difference in the amount of energy developed. 
Children langc all the way from organisms with a superabund- 
ance of eneigy, children who are never still and never tired, 
whose activity and liveliness annoys us, down to those quiet 
children who are obedient and easily led because they do not 
have energy enough to break away from conventions, and be- 
tween these extremes there are all dcgices. Again, we meet a 
complicated question which cannot be discussed here from all 
angles. It is sufficient to point out that this difference in amount 
of energy is sometimes doubtless a matter of heredity and some- 
times a matter of environment. In other words, a child may 
have inherited an organism that so functions that a large pro- 
portion of the food that he takes in is turned into energy, there- 
by giving him a superabundance. On the other hand, as we 
avc just said, a child may be lacking in energy because Ire does 
lave enough to eat. Apparently, eithei extieme, what we 
y ca too much energy or too little energy, is a favorable 
on mon for delinquency. Sins of omission, and sins of com- 
issron are time honored expressions. Sins of commission 

ot ZT * I" 10 " Uiat aii5C fr ™ 100 much energy; sins 
do “„ "1 largdy dUC l ° a of sufficient energy to 
Itr enT " ^ ° B * ht to be *>'“• Given grossly 

vetps a v r nmCnt5 ’ thC inhCritanCe ° f organism L de-‘ 
,0 P S a Vds l amount of cueiov ,, , 

develops vety li„, c m m 5' ° thei ° rgamSm ^ 

mining the case with „| CT ,’ 8 80 a Iong wa y toward deter ‘ 

ing a criminal. ' a duld could he saved from becom- 

a lmman' ^Vls^m bp"" il,l,eiiunce the cliild has lie is still 
wild animal. He is notTth'T 3 bCar ’ n ° r a bul1, nor an P olher 
hold up mail, altliomih l.e '* 7 a ,lar - nor a housebreaker or a 
At L time, ‘ he maUnES ° f a " ° f ,hCSC - 

inherit these activities, parem ‘ £ ' ’ thlld d0eS " 0t 

P cuts and teachers do not want lire 
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children to become delinquents and criminals, why 15 lC ^ iat 
there is so much delinquency and criminality A fair question 
The answer depends parti) upon another misconception, this 
tunc not m regard to the natme of the child, but in regard to 
the natme of the delinquent act Let me ash the question- 
v, hat is delinquency or criminality? And just as we find that we 
have been careless in understanding the nature of the child, so 
we ha\c been caicless in understanding is hat delinquency an 


criminality consist of It probably would be safe to say t at to 
the great majority of people, there is a large group of actioi 
that are just wrong— delinquencies, wickedness, etc commute 
by children Similarly for gi own ups, there is a long list o 
things that are just crimes That s all We are not so muc i 
interested in knowing what a crime is in itself W e know t e 
are crimes We know that people ought not to commit t le , 
and so our criminal code and our punishments are c\e opc 
for the adults and for the children And one thing thoughtfu 
people have learned is, that it is always wise to ana yz* 
situation, as we expiess it And just as we have been ana J* ® 
the child, m a very brief manner, to be sure, but nevertie 
sufficient to develop certain thoughts that have not a PP 
before, so it will pay us to analyze delinquency and crime What 
are they? How did they originate? Fortunately, t le answer 
not difficult, nor in doubt Delinquencies and crimes are v o 
ations of rules, regulations and laws Whence came these rule , 
regulations, and laws? They have been developed to meet sit 
ations, and they have been modified as conditions have bee, 
changed There is no crime or delinquency t la is • 
times, or in some localities, accepted not only as a " le - b “ 
as a highly commendable act This may surprise ^ ™ 
ers, and some may say at once, ' Is the destruction o 1, m bfe 
ever commendable? ' The answer ,s at hand The >> 
war is killing The judical mind of the major.,) con, men 
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the killing of criminals. Still fuuher, every man is commended 
for killing whcncser it is a question of killing or being killed — 
self-defense. In other words, killing our fellow-man is only a 
crime under certain special conditions to which we have agreed, 
and the man who kills is a criminal only when he violates the 
laws that men ha\e made and of which lie knows nothing by 
inheritance or b) training until in some way he comes to under- 
stand the agreement. A scry >oung child cannot understand 
it, and the adult ma) not understand it if he lias never been 
taught. We base taken this extieme illustration but the 
wmc principle holds all the sva> down the line. A child steals 
Ixrcamc he docs not know that men have made a law forbidding 
stealing. 
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regulations of which he knows nothing He must first be taught 
At this point, w e encounter another difficulty We often hear 
parents and teachers say to the child, ‘ I have told you that you 
must not do that,” and occasionally w e hear them bitter y com 
plain that the child has been told not once but many times t lat 
he must not behave in cei tain ways And because he continu 
to act in the forbidden way we libel him a bad boy Again, 
us do a little analyzing of the situation How does it co 
about that he can be told a great many times and yet iso y 
Years ago the writer rode a bicycle down the principa stre 
Heidelberg Germany As he rode along he notice rep ate y 
that small boys seemed to be shouting to him 1 inal y, a p 
man put up his hand, and when the writer dismount the 
policeman might have said, Did you not hear all of those boy 
shouting 'verboten? To uh.cli the bicyclist in turn m.g 
have replied, 'Yes, I heard them, hut I d,d not undersold 
They are speaking German And then the P ol ‘“ raa " 
have said, Verboten means forbidden, and they were > 
tell you that it is against the law to ride a bicyc e on t is 
That conversation did not take place because the po 1 
intelligent He saw at once that the bicyclist was a ^ 

and he aery politely explained that I might ride my bicycle o 
any other strVet except that one Many times our children do 
not understand what we say to them any more than I under 
stood what the boys were shouting to me in Germany It « not 
that parents and teachers are unintelligent It ■ ‘ ™rc « " 
that we do not stop to think We do not 

can be told things many times and yet no. understand ^ 
We know the infant does not understand, but as soon as t 
child begins to talk and understand a fen " ords ‘ 

to think 8 as fom. Parers 

r 8 «-* - - - - d — d °' cr ™ d 
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o\er again, that a vast amount of what we say to children is not 
understood This again emphasises what we ha\c already said, 
that the relationship between teacher and child or parent and 
child should be such that the child will ash for an explanation 
the minute he does not understand what is said to him E\er) 
thing that we do that discourages a child from thus ashing is 
doing the child a serious injury 

It is not at all uncommon among adults foi someone to be 
relating something to a small group and perhaps at the close 
ash for someone s opinion about the matter, the person thus 
ashed has to say, I beg your paidon— I did not catch what you 
were saying We seem to be listening, but we were really 
thinking about something else This is probably far more 
common among children than among adults The child who 
is thinking of his football game may look us squaiely in the 
eye when wc aie talking to him and yet he doesn t heai a woid 
we aie speaking In othci woids there aic times when it is 
practically of no use to attempt to talk to childien on scnous 
matters Some patents know this and they watch loi a time 
when the child is in a condition in which he can and will 
listen With teacheis that is more difficult because they are gen 
erally talking to a group and it is haidly to be expected that 
e\eryone m the group will be attentive Many teachers have had 
this experience of the writers of explaining something with 
great care and ptcusion and seeming to base the attention oE 
e\erybody m the class but at the close of die discussion some 
body asks a question which re\eals the fact that they ha\e not 
heard anything of the explanation So common is this among 
adults that it seems strange that we should wonder at it among 
children 

Now you are ready to remind me that there are plenty 
of cases where there is no possible doubt about the child s know 
ing that his action w as forbidden and wrong That leads us still 
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farther into oui problem First let me remind you that that 
condition exists among adults as well as among children Dur 
ing the prohibition period we were frequently referred to as 
a nation of law breakers, and it is perhaps quite as true now if 
w e consider the automobile When children persist in rnisdea 
meanors and wiongdoing when they know better, there are 
several possible explanations Some are only an extension of 
what we ha\e already said The} ha\e been told and they 
ha\e understood, but it has not made a deep impression upon 
them and they forget Jn other cases the prohibition is against 
an example and action for which the child has an unusually 
strong desire, sometimes amounting to an idiosyncrasy In that 
case there is oftentimes a severe struggle between the strong 
desire and the known prohibition, and which wins in a struggle 
sometimes turns upon a very small point Another factor in the 
case is the matter of habit It is obvious that the more a child 
has acted in a certain way, the more difficult it is to change and 
unfortunately many parents and some teachers allow children 
to develop certain habits of behavior which are not particularly 
objectionable at the time, but when they become older become 
serious infringements, and by that time the habit has become 
so strong that it is with great difficulty that die child over 
comes it 
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ParentsI What Can One Sa\ About Parents? The Diction 
ary says a parent is * a father or a mother ” If one looks for the 
definition of father he finds “a male parent” and mother is “a 
female parent ’ Reading further, one finds that a parent is 
“pne who generates a child ’ At least one lexicographer adds, 
‘ It is an incident of marriage ’ Lucky he did not say “an 
accident of marriage ” There are no specifications None are 
possible Parents have all the characteristics of adult humans, 
good, bad and indifferent, all the faults and all the \irtues are 
represented, all the good habits and all the bad ones, all tem 
peraments and all eccentricities all conditions of health and 
disease Consequently, we find all degrees of qualification for 
rearing children of assured success 

Our present concern is not with the larger phases of the 
social problems Our purpose is to render all the help we can 
to those parents who feel the responsibility of parenthood and 
are more or less conscious of the difficulties, who feel that some 
how the old methods are not satisfactory, but they are not quite 
clear as to what new methods can be substituted 

In some respects the parent stands in a rather strange relation 
to his job He is about the only person who finds himself in a 
highly responsible position without any special preparation He 
may properly be called a ‘ victim of circumstances beyond his 
control ” 

Driven by the sex urge, of which perhaps he never heard and 
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does not understand, he falls in love. A young woman driven 
in the same way meets him and they many. 

After a time the wife finds she is pregnant. This discos eiy 
may make them happy-as it should-or it may fill them wit 
dread. Theie is some planning for the event. Immediate 

necessities are usually provided. 

When the child is hoin, theie is geneially some excitement 
foi a few days, but soon it subsides. Neighbois and even ic a 
lives occasionally inqui.e, “How is the baby?" Then as the 
weeks and months go by, it becomes a routine lo take caie of l ic 
child-meaning: feed him. bathe him, and keep him warm and 
“dry." Teething is noted and, piovided lie is not ill, there is 
little special attention until talking and walking begin. ien 
these aie attained, again all is tontine until he is six yeais old 
and goes to school. 

In all this pie-school peuod theie is little evidence of respons- 
ibility beyond that lo. life and health, except ... a relatively 
small gioup where tl.e.e is a family tradition that calls for some 
conscious naming. The mothe. knows that the care of the 
baby entails ext, a wolk. The lathe,, it he “loves children 
delights to play with the baby: if he does not like children he 
is too busy to pay much attention. By both parents, it is ta e 
fo, granted that the baby will grow up to be a satisfactory adult. 

The idea that parents have lespons.b.lity for the growth and 
education is seldom discovetable. The gioup that does fee 
responsibility is huge in numbers but a small percentage of 

the whole. , . A _ 

The masses a.e without any .ealuaiiou of duty to barn 
child, and st.ll less of any knowledge as to what can be done. 
Par, of this is probably the result of that age-old practice o 
keeping the masses in ignorance so as to ic more east 5 
and exploited. Democracy was a icvolt against t .a P • • 

but has not yet got much beyond the idea .hat all classes 
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ha\e school puwlcgcs That the fust six y cats of life arc of the 
gicatcst impoitance is not yet appicciatcd by many people. 

1 10111 all this it follows as natmally as night follows day that 
Aihcn modem man disun eis that he must sec to it that Ins child 
gets the best possible stait dining those lust six years, he stares 
m amazement and confusion and exclaims “Who 5 me? When 
he 4 comes to,’ and tiies to do Ins duty he discoters that he is 
handicapped by many traditions and habits The traditions 
are not true, and the habits based on the traditions not good 
habits, they lead to practices that are unfortunate — losses not 
gains How did he get those traditions and habits 5 By taking too 
much foi gi anted 

The psychology of taking foi gi anted is simple enough It 
only means that one asks no questions He takes what is gnen 
(granted) without questioning If a sti anger handed you a 
gold A\atch and you took it, you might get into trouble for 
receiving stolen property Soon a policeman comes and asks 
you why you took it You reply “I took it foi granted that he 
Avas honest and knew A\hat he Avas doing ” Simdaily theie ha\e 
been handed doi\n to us a great many stories and rules and 
methods that are not true We ha\e taken for granted that they 
A\ere true and useful As a matter of fact they are not true and 
are A\orse than useless Hoi\ did A\e find that out? Science 
Science takes nothing for granted Science is knoivledge, truth 
The tradition has been that a child s education began at six 
years of age, A\hen he goes to school That is not true His 
education begins as soon as he is born, and if the parents do not 
see to it that he learns good and useful habits and attitudes, he 
will learn bad ones 

It is perfectly true that in the complexities of life, A\e adults 
ha\e to take many things for granted, but the Avise man does 
not base any great and important \enture on a foundation that 
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is taken for granted We should not, in training our children, 
take an) thing for granted that science tells us is not true 
It is because so many parents have taken for granted a lot o 
' old wives fables,” traditions and unproved notions, that so 

many children turn out badly. 

Why do tie take such things for granted? There are severa 
reasons, some creditable and some not so creditable Some 
tiaditions tie hate accepted because they tiere handed to us by 
people tihom tie thought knew bettei than we did That was 
ci editable but unfortunate We were mistaken as are many 
people Some traditions and practices we have accepted because 
they suited our convenience, 01 our comfort or oui pocket 
books That was not so creditable We should hate had m 
mind the child s welfare not our oun comfort 

Thus is the patent likely to be handicapped by Ins own 
temperament which may g.te him the wrong attitude toward 
his child and by the traditions, sayings and customs which 

takes for granted . 

Under these two headings wc will consider some o 

handicaps under which many patents labor 

Perhaps the most unfortunate temperamental difficulty 
temper Most of us hate enough of it to know that it is a se 
ous misfortune and gets us .mo a lot of trouble We would 
gladly get rid of it In a late, chapter, w .11 be found some facts 
that will help those who are determined to ot el come it 
Occasionally one may meet a pel son who is P ro1 
tempo When he has blown up * the 

of his mind, he is quite elated If it is 

victim, the father firmly believes it is the way to correct ^he 
child s faults, and he is sure he has done a goo |o 
the child should be grateful Someone has et n defende, 
punishing a child when in anger, on the ground tint . . to 
the child how his conduct is regarded h, adults That may 
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tiue but unfor turn tel) it shows more about the parent than it 
does about the offense There are other ways of showing the 
child how his conduct is regarded, that do not arouse dangerous 
attitudes in the child do not drive him to conceal or even he 
about his next mistake and do not tend to alienate his affec 
tions, all of which the show of anger does rurthciinorc, while 
the young child may not be able to formulate his feelings, the 
somewhat older child comes to feel aery definitely that his par 
ent is not the ideal that he would like, and lie cannot trust him 
It is not unebmmon for a child to say, when asked by teacher 
or the other parent What did your father say to such conduct? 
Oh, Dad got mad That is all the child saw or heard No 
Anger has no place in the wise treatment of children 
The second unfortunate temperamental condition that we 
will consider is the quiet, inoffensive parent who has nothing 
to say He just can t talk to children Such a parent has a 
ten ency to slink all his responsibility If it were only m cases 
ca culated to arouse anger, it might not be so bad But the 
condition is far more serious tlnn that Sociability is perhaps 
t le Q ieatest asset that a parent has Everything is 1ns if he has 
tie power of sociability with Ins children To be chatty, 
lummy a good sense of humor, with freedom of gi\e and take 
is the greatest and best tool the parent has in his kit The child 
naturally looks to Ins parents as the ones to whom he can go 
wit 1 all his problems for information for sympathy, for help 
0 mdance for advice for sharing his joys as well as his sor 
All of which gives the paient a manellous oppoitumty 
c\ elop in the child the highest and noblest dial acter The 
paient who docs not make use of this pnvile 0 c is failing his 
and missing one of the gieatcst sources of Ins own happi 
ie parent who has this handicap should overcome it at 
all costs It can be overcome 

e have pointed out earlier that the child is a great imitator 
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He has to be He has no other wa) of learning, at first, and no 
better way at an) time Later he ill be able to leason, but he 
will never entirely lose the habit of imitation This means of 
course, that the parents must never give him anything to imitate 
that will be to him a loss instead of a gain 

At this point, I must digress a bit to tell >ou a helpful story 
about imitation Yens ago, a bright teacher was having trouble 
teaching her pupils to write She told them how an a was 
made That interested them, but there was nothing about her 
description that a child could imitate Then she made the 
motions in the air with her finger That was better but since 
she was facing them, her movements were reversed from what 
theirs should be So, naturally the) got all mixed up Then, 
being a bright teacher, she saw the solution of the difficulty 
She went to the blackboard and reaching up so tint her head 
did not hide her hand, she drew a luge a calling out her 
directions at the same time Then she said Now children 
you do it with me She turned again to the blackboard re 
peatmg the directions and making the drawing as she talked as 
follows Over to the right, back down, make the round fel 
low, straight down, walk off This time the children had writ 
ten an a She had made a discover)’ It was not enough to tell 
them how it was not enough to show them how but w hen the) 
did it by imitating her action accompanied by her directions, 
they had it where they could never forget it— in their own nerve 
centers Bright teachers have used the method more or less 
ever since It should have become universal, but man) teachers 
still thought that telling the child how to do it ought to be 
enough, and if the child could not do it then the trouble was 
with the child Had such teachers ever tried it on themselves, 
they would have discovered their erior Who of us can follow 
directions when we have lost our wa)? Nohod) There must 
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be the three parts, of which the imitation— the actual doing is 
the most important 

If you want a proof of this, it comes from the war When 
our greatest industrial plants were turned o\er to make war 
material instead of automobiles and all the other stuff for civil 
lan use, all the workmen had to learn their new jobs But there 
v\ere no teachers! At least far from enough Even those that 
v\ere available found it took so long to teach a man, that the 
war would have been lost before enough could be trained Then 
somebody, who may have learned to write from the “bright 
teacher, came forward with the Job Instruction Training Plan 
how, show how, and do With what result? 

Jobs that it used to take three weeks to teach, are now taught 
in three days other jobs requiring a month of instruction are 
now learned in a day 

So in training your child, do not ask him to “imitate’ from 
what you tell him He can not He will imitate what he sees 
you do— if it is very simple If it is complicated, require him to 
do it while you show him You will teach him in a fraction of 
tile time the old method requires Incidentally, tins is the value 
of manual training where the child actually does the work It 
is also the philosophy of the so called progressive school— have 
the children do things instead of merely hearing about them-, 
wherever it is possible 

"We still have to consider jealousy and selfishness among the 
temperamental peculiarities that interfere with the best treat 
ment of the child 

Jealousy is a child of selfishness, it is a fear that one will be 
out done— selfishness plus fear An inordinate consciousness of 
self makes the instinct of self preservation work over time Such 
un ortunate people make trouble for themselves first and then 
or whomsoever arouses the jealousy When it is a child who 
eared, it becomes especially dangerous The parent imagines 
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either that the child loves the other parent better, or it may he 
that he thinks the other patent lores the child bette, than die 
does him In either case it is the child that suffers most His 
conduct is not Mewed m the right light Accordingly an es 
trangement arises which is fatal to parental influence 

Selfishness in its broader aspect makes the parent think o 
himself first, and he always views the child s conduct from tha 
standpoint, again destroying the happy fuendly relationship 
that should exist We all hare a right to think of ourseltcs as 
able and useful co wo.kers for the general good We hare a 
right to strive for our own improvement and advancement as 
long as it does not preclude another s similar efforts trim has 
the same rights as we 

The best way to overcome selfishness is not to tiy o 
less of ourselr es but to think more of others The I*™*™'” 
always thinks of his child first, will not be guilty of selfishnes 
' Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself 

Love a friend to keep lum, lore an enemy to make him a 

friend 

We turn now to the handicapping traditions 
The first that comes to mind is punishment ie ra 1 
that all children need to be punished has wrought haroc ■ w 
our good intentions for children It is too arge a topic 
consideration here, we must give it a chapter later 

A tradition that has led us far astray in tht I handling of child 
ren, is the old adage that Children should be seen and no 
heard Now happily abandoned by thoughtful pa ents, it 
still abused by those who g.re little heed to rrl.a. is best for 

“L attempt to so.re the problem of Ho, much b> 

— - r^a" .C"ch "sr., to 
ZS-“ Hon shall we regulate it? It is not easy, there 
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fore, we will prohibit all talking when adults are about It is 
not the only case where we have tried to solve our problems by 
prohibition There are still people who think to protect their 
children from evil by keeping them in ignorance of the evil 
It is like trying to save people from poisonous reptiles, in a 
country where such reptiles abound, by keeping them ignorant 
that there are such reptiles It is a thoughless method fi aught 
with the greatest dangers 

Children should never be afraid to speak when they have 
something to say They should be taught when and how to 
politely interrupt, if they feel impelled to do so Adults are 
taught not to interrupt but they do interrupt They know how 
to do it politely and when to do it It is important for the 
child to learn that If he makes mistakes in learning it, he 
should not be frowned at On the contrary, he should be 
treated as politely as any adult would be He should be patiently 
listened to and tactfully passed over, so that the child will not 
be embarrassed If it was very much out of order, it can be 
carefully explained to him later 

Spare the rod and spoil the child is another old adage tint 
should have been outlawed long ago It has been quoted to 
justify much cruelty to children It were better to spoil the rod 
and spare the child 

These old traditions have caused mankind much trouble and 
delayed its progress greatly It is often repeated that we are 
all Slav es to tradition and it is true We have heard them from 
childhood and unless we have had occasion to question them, 
we never doubt Tradition is nothing more than a wild guess 
or an imaginary fact that primitive people happened upon, and 
believing it a good idea passed it on to their children and so on 

own the generations When we realize how little is known, 
even yet about child nature, we wonder if those early people 
could have discovered anything that it is woith our while to 
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consider. There is nothing sacred about a tradition It is as 
likely to be a great error as a truth, yes, more likely 

Man has been discarding traditions for centuries But there 
aie some that appeal to our selfishness, or indolence, that still 
survive and are hard to eradicate from the minds of people 
whose expel lence has not been such as to call attention to 


the fallacy 

Many traditions have no application to modern life and so are 
only quoted as jokes But those that influence our treatment 
of children, should be discarded, unless they have been proved 
to be true by careful scientific observation and study 

Another reason for child failures is found in the fact that 
many parents have not fully realized their responsibility for the 
child Fathers are apt to think they are too busy, and so y 
lease the caie of the child to the mother, often comfort.n 
themselves with the thought that it is the mothers business 
anyw ay Sometimes their excuse takes the form of mother can 
do it better” Either way, it is a serious mistake. The child 
needs two parents, until adolescence at least 

Sometimes parents agree that mother shall raise the girls and 
father the boys That sounds reasonable, but the danger is 
father will not know his daughters or mother er sons 
true that the sexes are different and there are many things d a 
one does not understand about the opposite sex Those matt 
may be handled by the parent of die same sex, but most prob 
lems should be worked out together There is no danger^ of 
haring too much intelligence in the care o c n re 
parent is more skillful or more fined by lemperament, that 
should not prevent their working together 

Another cLuhanUge to the child seems at first s gM to be 
due to too much responsibility on the part of the P ^ 

may be not so much a feeling of responsibility ns 1 
dominate In any case the child sorters because the parents 
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seem to think it their duty to plan the child’s life, and see that 
e\eiy step is in accordance ruth the plan. Foi such a parent , 
e\ery attempt of the child to express himself , to Inc his own life, 
is a challenge to parental wisdom, and the parent thinks that 
such an attitude on the part of the child must be downed at any 
cost. Such a parent is likely to ride rough shod o\er every 
slightest deviation from the parental plan. The sad part of the 
situation is that the parent is conscientious. He believes lie is 
doing his duty. "What he does not see is that there is another 
side to the picture~the child’s side. 

Even if such a plan could be carried out, it would produce 
only a puppet, not a self acting, self directing, efficient contribu- 
tor to the general welfare. 


Probably the greatest mistake of parents, and the one most 
vw espread, is the failure to appreciate their opportunity to 
insure the child s success in his later life, by devoting themselves 
to him during the first six years of his life. It is then that the 
oun ation is laid. If it is a good foundation, the rest will fol- 
ovv easily. If lt is a bad foundation, it must later be removed- 
i possible-and a neu one laid. Don’t forget: "By the time a 
chi d is five years old he should be an independent human being 
le habits and attitudes quite firmly established that he 
will carry through life ” 


n t is ook, I do not intend to worry the reader with tables 
atistics Tlie general reader does not enjoy statistics But 
t lapter is a frank attempt to impress parents and prospec- 
I rents vwth the fact that children are often “injured” by 
, CS P arents These mistakes are often thoughtless 

mntenuonal, and ne arc by no means heaping blame and 

asm upon parents It is all a part of the system under 
"Inch nc live. 3 


'ev crthclcss, the children suffer the consequences. We must 
*' CC >C r ‘ lUS An uivcsngation made some years ago for an 
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entirely different purpose, fin nished, on the side, some valua e 
information on the prevalence of parental mistakes. More than 
a thousand students-. 168 to be exact-from colleges and the 
last two years of high schools were given a list of questions to 
answer, if they were willing to do so. They were to not 
put their names to the sheet, and to omit any questions that 
they did not care to answer. Many of the questions were asked 
for the purpose of giving the investigator some acqua ■ 
with the general status of the student and his enviionment, an 
as said above, were not the main issue. These students were 
serious-minded workers and there was every evidence, both in- 
ternal and external, that their answers were carefully considered 

and genuine. . . ... ■ , c 

There was a theory, much discussed at the time, a g 
love their fathers and boys their mothers. This stu y 5 
that they both loved the mother bette. 1 the girls in the ratio o 
5 to ., and the boys in the ,atio ol 5 to a. For the entire gro q ' 
40% loved the mother better, .5% loved tl.e lather better, 
32% loved them equally and 13% did not answer. 

Of the entile group, .9% were afraid of the r mothers 0% 
of their rallies. Unjust punishment by the niothei was rep 
by 42%, and by lathers the same. Scoldings by mot. e S 7 %. 
father 26%. “Laughs when child is cinbaif asset , mo 

When father punishes, mother pets the child in > 7 % of 
“men mothe. punishes, father pels .he child »* of 

tH Coiporal punishment (slapping, spanking, whipping) was 

practic'd in 'only 44% of the families^ 

, a 1 . mnihfr in rmfo, and b) father in 40% ol the cases 
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ous It gi\cs no understanding of the degree of disagi cement 
Was it merely a "I don’t agree iv lth >oif 01 was it dounught 
quairchng? There may he some presumption that since it was 
reported, it was objectionable to the young man or woman that 
was reporting 

I must commend these few statistics to your thoughtful con 
sidtration Coming from highly select, mature youth of high 
school and college, given against the natural tendency to defend 
the family; they must reveal a real state of parent child relations 
The following true incident reminds us that * Little pitchers 
have wide cars” or as the prosy psychologist puts it “Children 
arc ever imitating” A little child of three years opened her 
eyes when she finished her evening prayer at her mother’s knee, 
and said, “Mama I am tired of that prayer Can’t I have a new 
one? ' The mother replied “You have said that one a good 
many times I guess you will have to ask Pastor Penny for a 
new one ” The next morning the child appeared at Pastor 
Penny's door The maid said the pastor was out Would the 
little girl leave a message? ‘ Yes Tell him I want a new 
prayer I am so damn tired of that old one that I can t say it 
any more ’ Where did she learn that word? 

Not only must parents watch wlm they say anu what they do, 
but they must remember that it is not only what they say or do, 
but what the child thinks they say or are doing I have cited 
elsewhere the child who thought the teathei had told a wiong 
stoiy It can easily happen anywhere I presume most oi us 
h .vc seen smill children cry. when adults were playing some 
what roughly and the clnld thought they were fighting We 
cannot he too carefnl nr the presence of small children The 
•deal ,s. of com sc, to do and say only what you are willing to 
hare imitated Ily the same token, it is good pedagogy to say 
and do some things in the hope that they will be mutated 
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E\en lying and stealing can be learned at home from words 
and actions which the child misunderstands 

All this should go a long way toward convincing us that being 
a parent is no side issue, but a real job that puts a parent on the 
spot Indeed were it not for the joy and happiness to be en 
joyed one might want to think twice before assuming the 


responsibilities 

We have laid a good deal of emphasis upon the fact that too 
many parents have taken too much for granted have assume 
that the principal responsibility is to keep the baby alive an 
let him grow up to be a good man Now that we begin to see 
that it doesn t happen that way, the parent may be confused y 


the multiplicity of matters that need attention 

We ha\ e not yet spoken of the one thing that will bring order 
out of what seems chaos That one thing is an ideal and a p a 
One would not try to build a house without knowing what 
kind of house lie wanted and having plans to go by Yet mai y 
parents start to build a life, without any ideal or any plans 

At least they are without any comprehensive plan They ave 

some ideals of health and behavior, but nothing that one can 
work toward It is the ideal plan that would put keen enjoy 
ment into the situation Take nothing for grante o 
job with the complete assurance with which you go to u 

ness There are matters which you must attend to If y ou 

not attend to them, your business will be a failure This 


is your business . ^ earth „ here so kind, that 

just “her w.th P a°hoe and she laughs w ^ ^ 

tune has pass,* The hoe is now ^ pu „ 5 clgIlt 

° Tnd behind these, one disk plow that cosers the eight 
plows, and I ts a dnlI „ iat sows the seed and 

uZT £% ■ A " '• 
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by the tractor and thus by one operation, not only are eight 
furrows plowed, but they are planted. 

And who laughs with the harvest? Here it is. Eight tractors, 
one behind the other, staggered, each pulling five combines that 
also thrash out the wheat and put it into bags. That is the way 
the earth laughs with a harvest in these days. 

But note! The man with the hoe could have been a moron 
(In Millet’s famous painting and Edwin Markham’s poem, he 
was an imbecile.) The man who drives the tractor that pulls 
eight plows and all the rest, and the man that does the harvest- 
ing as described, must be better than a moron. Intelligence is 
at a premium. David Starr Jordan said “In human life there is 
no substitute for intelligence.” That is more true to-day than 
ever before in human history. 

The day of the hoe has passed. This is the day of the machine. 
We must have better people. We cannot improve the intelli- 
gence. That will come, probably; but it is not a matter of 
years but of ages, eons perhaps. But we can greatly improve our 
use of the intelligence we have. 

One use for our intelligence is to lay out our plans for train- 
ing our child. We do not mean, of course, what profession or 
business he shall follow when he is grown. That, no one can 
predict at least not until he is well along into manhood. Our 
plans must be broad and general. The one thing nature will 
take care of, is that he will grow to the stature of a man. The 
rest is the parents’ job. What habits do we want him to develop, 
what qualities— virtues if you will? The more of these we have 
in mind, the more sure we will be to inculcate them by example 
and precept. One would not like to bring the child up to 
adolescence for example, atid find that he had forgotten to 
inculcate honesty. Nor do we want to leave anything to chance. 

If one were to enter the studio of a painter of pictures, and 
found a clean canvas on the easel and near by, the artist with 
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palette, tubes of paint and brush in hand, one might properl) 
inquire what he was planning to paint If the artist replied, 
"Oh, I ha\e nothing in mind I ha\e a lot of colors here, several 
sizes of blushes, and a good canvas I will covci the canvas wit i 
paint of various colors and see what I get One might exclaim 
m amazement But don t >ou know what )ou want to pio 
duce?" Such a situation is unthinkable, and one would go aw a) 
with strange feelings 

Suppose one were to ask the parent or a new born child, 
"What are )ou going to make out of this child? What do you 
think the answer would be? How many would think the ques 
tion was rather absurd 5 How man) would laugh and rep ), 
"Oh, we haven't thought of that There is time enough for 

that later" How many would look confused and repeat, ae 

of him? Why, he is going to grow up, I hope, into a goo man 
It is as vague as if the artist had said, ' Wh), I am going o 
paint a picture ” The real artist would hare told what kind o 
picture he was about to paint and peihaps how he was going to 


UU II 

The aitisl has a va, definite ideal and he has spent >ears 
learning how to attain that idea! The parent Ins a r ague ide. 
that he hopes his child is going to grow up to he a goo • 
o, woman He has not realised that ,t is as impossible or a 
child, without help, to gross into a good man as it is 
the artists paints to form themselses into a beautiful picture 
without the help of die artist s shill and intelligence ' 

is the parent .0 get the skill and knowledge of to so he 1 I ns 
child to become a good man, or woman’ “ 

that in our schools and colleges we leach cserjlhmg creep. 


to tram children ourselses dial 

b„, 

- 
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imitation Our ideal is perfection we aim to come as near to 
it as human conditions will permit 

Here are a score or more of qualities that it ma) be assumed 
that every parent would want his child to possess 
He should be 


1 

Honest 

10 

Responsiv e 

18 

Generous 

2 

Truthful 

1 1 

Social 

19 

Helpful 

3 

Healthy 

12 

Thoughtful 

20 

Modest 

4 

Happ 5 

*3 

Alert 

21 

Courteous 

5 

Friendly 

14 

Original 

22 

Courageous 

6 

Coopera tiv e 

»5 

Public Spirited 

23 

Polite 

7 

Responsible 

16 

Conscientious 

24 

kind 

8 Trustworthy 

9 Reliable 

'7 

Accurate 

2 5 

Frank 


These qualities and others that ma) occur to the reader are 
all attainable, with help No child is likely to attain them with 
out help It is an excellent habit to commend the child when 
ever he shows any of these qualities Such a comment as That 
was thoughtful is always appreciated and it helps to fix the 
habit Some will have to be explained as when one would say, 
* That is what we call being cooperative, or That is what we 
mean by conscientious It is nice 

The little folks like to be told that they are helpful 
Imitation is still the best way to inculcate these qualities 
Therefore die ideal would be a home where the child sees 
nothing else I would have die parents always as courteous to 
die children as diey would be to royalty— not as formal but as 
truly courteous I would have the home the happiest place die 
child ever sees it should be a place where die child is always as 
free to move and act and talk as is consistent with the rights and 
privileges of others When he has to be curtailed it should be 
courteously explained to him and when he accepts the situa 
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lion he should be commended. And sometimes it should be 


referred to later as an example of nice behavior. 

Some one has defined a "normal man” as “one who can take 
care of himself, and have something left over for the common 
welfare.” A man who can take care of himself in this comp i 
cated world, must have an education of some sort. It need not 
be a college education or even high school. Indeed, not nec “ 
sarily any “school” education at all— though such a man %vo 
have an unnecessarily hard time to take care of himse an 
would rarely have anything left over for the general el ar 

With or without formal education, he must have some -now - 
edge. That means that he must have experiences, either 1 » 

or what we may call “vicarious experiences, that is, a n 
edge of the experiences of others, which usually comes 
reading or listening. Next, he must be able to take respons.b.l- 


ity. He must be able to think. 

He must be able to make friends and to keep them. o 
that, he must be a friend to others. In other words he must 
social: not a recluse. The day of isolation has passed. _ 

It is obvious that in all these qualities of the good 1 ma , 
the parents' help and guidance are essential. There ca 
good without good parents or good friends. mint 

Children must have care and guidance m the ngh a— 
and the right kind. That requires time, and intelligence. 


^parents plead the excuse that they do 

The father works all day in the office, the shop or tlm factor 

Mother works from “J^g’to social duties. There 

keeping the house This is one of die places where 

is no ume left for the cl T „ cy do not realise 

parents do not liu | c rearrangement of plans. 

-d-XS- 5*» - 
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ren come first. It is unfortunate that so many forget or ignore 
that, and think that children can be put off for anything else 
that is on hand. This mistake costs the lives of many children, 
the happiness of more, and is often the first step in the history 
of crime. 

Too often the parent who has no ideal for his child, is the 
victim of tradition and impulse, and his own temperament. He 
should envisage his child as a helpless being in a world which 
he does not understand. This helpless creature is to be steered 
through the dangerous and "wicked” world without being 
injured; and further developed into a man of independent 
thought and action, “able to take care of himself and have 
something left over for the general welfare.” 

The successful parent must recognize that whatever his right 
and his power, his duty is to develop his child into a self-think- 
ing and self-acting individual who does not always have to be 
told what to do. Any training that does not lead to such a re- 
sult, is fundamentally wrong and leads to failure, not success. 

Again keenness of the feeling of duty, depends largely upon 
die clearness of the ideal. There can be but slight feeling of 
duty, if one’s ideal is vague. 
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In An Earlier Chapter, We Have Considered Some Of The 
natural endowments of the child. We found a perfectly good 
human organism, amply endowed for growth and development. 
Helpless at the start, he responds to the help given an soon 
manifests a desire to grow up, and a wish to please his caretakers 
and an eagerness to cooperate to the best of his a 1 it) 
found no inherent tendencies to evil, such appearances be. g 
due to accidental mistakes easily correctible if taken » «■ 

Why then, are there so many failures to develop succe sfu 
men? Why are crime and delinquency increasing so rapid > 
“What is the matter with the children of to- ay 
"There is nothing wrong with the children. e 
with the parents.” 

“What is wrong with the parents? ,] m 

“Nothing much. They don’t know there is a 

,«>. -- - “ir; 

"" ”, anolher fern, .1 

Ther e is are-nor «t. ^ ^ ^ ^ cgg? 0ur parents 

conundrum: k\h.ch u As thc> . we re brought up. 

were the children P our children. If 

so they brought us up. 
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each generation improtes only a little, pi ogress is \erv slow*. 

There can be no reform until a need for reform is discos ered, 
and accepted. 

The majority today are still satisfied that children “just 
grow” into men and women without much help; and when they 
don’t turn out well, they think it is because they were “just 
naturally bad " 

In progressise countries, there is nose a group that know* there 
is a child problem. We ha\e stated it somewhat as follows: 

Starting at scratch with nothing but an inherited organism 
of human potentiality, how is the child to reach his goal twenty 
years later, equipped with all that he needs to “take care of 
himself and ha\e something left o\er for the general welfare?” 

We do not understand the child although m recent years we 
ha\e made tremendous progress, and it is safe to say that if all 
that has been discos ered were put into practice, it would result 
in a gieat stride forward. 

As to parents not understanding themselses, that is only a 
particular phase of the general truth that no man understands 
himself. 

Socrates said that the knowledge of most worth was the know I- 
edge of self— “Know thyself.” 

Thales, when asked what knowledge was most difficult, re- 
plied, “To know thyself." 

Alexander Pope wrote: 

Know thyself, presume not God to scan: 

The proper study of mankind is man.” 

Robert Burns, seeing a louse crawling on a lady’s hat in 

church, wrote: 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see orsels as others see us! 

It would frae monie a blunder free us. 

And foolish notion.” 
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We ne\ei know oursehes completel), and most men know 
themselves only slightly And yet one who does not understand 
something o£ Ins own temperament, mental quirks, sensitive 
ness, temptations, desires, aversions, mistakes, weaknesses, 1m 
pulses, failures, and what the astronomer calls his ' personal 
equation’ , suffers many an unnecessary qualm in his social life 
and fails to understand children as well as he might 

The personal equation is a good illustration Astionomers 
get much important information from noting accurately, the 
time of occurrence of various celestial phenomena For example, 
the beginning and ending of an eclipse To do this the :LS ’ ro1 ' 
omer has a very accurate clock with an attachment upon which 
he can mark the exact time when lie sees me phenomenon 


begin, or end 

As the time for the expected event approaches, he takes his 
seat at the telescope, with an electric button in his hand When 
he sees the eclipse begin, he presses the button and a recor 
made upon the clock attachment, that can be read to a ract 
of a second When this was first used, it was noticed that the 
records made by different astronomers did not agree at 

was serious What was wiong? It was finally discovere ^ t 
each observer had what was called his personal cqua 
example, one man is anxious not to be late in pressing t e 
ton, and so he presses it a little loo soon Another observe 
wants to be sure that the phenomenon has really begun before 
he presses the button, accordingly he presses a little = too la te 
Besides this, it takes time for the impulse to go from h. eye 
to his brain and from there to lus hand in othe vvord on, 

, „ hP sees the e\ent until he presses the button, 

the instant ria £ £ These nvo together make up .he 

is a measurable b of u ^ ^ ^ d>5c<nC red and 

2^ lir dinned by experiment. h,s own persona. 
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equation, and made this coircction to lus obscivation o£ the 
eclipse, the times of all the obseners were in agreement. 

The point here, is that each obsener must know his personal 
equation and allow for it m all his observations And the appli- 
cation is that a parent should know his mental quirks and allow 
for them when dealing with his child. For example, if he 
knows that he is impetuous in speech and sa )5 things that he is 
sorr) for later, he will allow for that b) keeping calm and think- 
ing before he speaks 

This is so important that we ma) be pardoned for using a 
more familiar instance of the same thing 

In dm mg an automobile, it is of Mtal importance to know 
how quickl) one can stop in case he needs to stop as quickly as 
possible It has been found that if the car is going 40 mph, 
it w ill go 44 feet after u. e decide to stoj ) and before we can apply 
the brakes If the speed is 50 m p h the distance will be 55 ft. 
and if 60 in p h the distance the car will go after we decide to 
stop and before w e can put on the brakes, w ill be 66 feet That 
is called the * reaction distance ” 

As a matter of safet), do not confuse the above distances with 
the distances your car will go before it stops That is an entirel) 
different matter 

To find )our stopping distance , multi pi) )otir reaction dis 
tance b) three For example, if )our speed is 60 m p h )our 
reaction distance 15 66 feet and )our stopping distance is 198 feet 
or almost a cit) block And do not forget that these figures 
assume that ever) thing is favorable— brakes in good order, 
road dr>, etc 

And do not forget either, that our child has his personal 
equation, and )ou should make allowance for that, when )ou 
are dealing with him He ma) be quick tempered too, he mi) 
be highl) sensitive, he almost certainl) has certain temptations 
that are hard to resist 
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All these should be taken into account And taken into 
account in connection with possible imitation If the child has 
any of these traits that he has got from imitation of his dad 
he is all the more sensitise to injustice, if he is punished for 
things that he has learned from father 
So whether it be heredity or enwronment, the more we under 
stand about it, the easier our task and the more satisfactory our 
results 

Parents, like all of us, make mistakes, but "hen their chi 
ren make mistakes, parents do not always smile and say, > 
made that same mistake ’ No Instead they o ten sco 
punish That seems strange until one learns the psychology 

It is common knowledge that a man who is supposed to 
honest, but is a thief at heart, often will berate a known thief 
beyond all reason c humanity He thinks there y to 
own character Shakespeare understood it He makes one 
his characters say of another, Sh6 doth protest too much 

methinks ” , , , „ 

There are many people who refuse to admit t iat t ley 
mistakes To cover up the fact that they do make mistakes 
they scold and punish their children so as to make itseem.., 
they themselves never make mistakes It is ree y a m 
the psychologist, that these people are often not -- 
such motive Nevertheless, those who hare the right attitude 
toward mistakes treat their children more ".sely 

bCr *'"! n a described very accurately, a d,fr.cult process in 

ch^P.^-~— — 
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ber it so well?” "Because the first time I did it, I made a mis 
take," was his answer Disraeli used to say that most o£ his 
successes were founded on failures 

Whether for the reason given above, or for some other, par 
ents and teachers have made a fetish of preventing errors We 
waste hours trying to surround the child with safeguards so that 
he can make no mistakes There are mistakes tint must not be 
made, of course, but that kind are relatively few— and they are 
often die kind about which we are the least careful 

We should, of course discriminate carefully between harmless 
mistakes and serious ones, let the harmless take care of them 
selves, and put our emphasis on the serious ones Here again 
we should use judgment Do not enumerate all the dangerous 
things that could happen and unbalance the child s sense of 
values by worrying him with discussions of how to avoid such 
mistakes and dangers 

Do not put among the serious mistakes such accidents as any 
of us are likely to have, such as breaking or spilling The child 
who has been rightly brought up feels as badly over these nns 
takes as you do, and any further punishment does harm rather 
than good Treat the child as you would an adult You will 
thus do more to make him careful than anything else will do 
I ha\e mentioned scolding Scolding is a relic of barbarism 
Tne soul of man is reason and emotion Of these, emotion is 
older It dates back to the animals They manifest fear, anger 
and love, but nothing that we can surely recognize as reason 
Primitive man began with some elements of reason, though he 
was mostly emotion Modern man has much more capacity for 
reasoning than his early ancestors had, and far more than he 
uses He is still largely dominated by his emotions 

Scolding is the expression of one or more of the negative 
emotions Consequently it belongs to the oldest most primitive 
group of activ ities Animals scold w hen annoy ed In England 
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scolding nas for >cars a punishable offense The "common 
scold • was official!) and publicly ducked, for Minch a ' ducking 
stool Mas interned It seems to hate been accepted that scold 
mg "as confined to women, since the English definition of a 
scold is, A person, especially a woman who uses abusive lang 
l,a S c » etc It is by no means confined to women, though pos 
sibly the women were more frequent offenders Children and 
sen ants were the usual victims The same is true today, for 
teachers and parents find it a convenient weapon against the 
faults” of children 

Scolding has long been under the ban, to the extent that 
thoughtful people do not like to be caught scolding It isn t 
good form But in the privacy of one’s own home, one may 
discipline his own children as he thinks best— so he thinks 
Similarly in the school, the teacher is free to discipline the 
children m her room However, even parents and teachers— at 
least the thoughtful ones— realize that all negati\e emotions 
should be eliminated as far as possible And since the easy way 
to eliminate is to refrain from giving expression, they cut out 
scolding entirely 

In other words, scolding goes into the list of bad habits in 
which no one who aspires to the category of lady or gentleman, 
can afford to indulge 

So far we have considered scolding from the standpoint of the 
scold When we turn to the person being scolded, we find still 
greater arguments against its use These, however, v\e must 
postpone until the next chapter 
Another weakness from which some parents suffer, is tfie use 
of sarcasm Sarcasm is defined as ‘ Bitter or wounding remark ’ 

It comes from a Greek word meaning ‘ To gnash the teeth, tear 
flesh ” Thomas Carl)le said of it, ' Sarcasm, I now see to he in 
general, the language of the Devil, for which reason I have, long 
since, as good as renounced it ’ It seems obvious chat with 
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children, at least, it should never be used Nothing so quickly 
and thoioughly destiny s ones influence, as its use It piodm.cs 
a state of mind, the very opposite of the one we must have if we 
expect the child to listen to us and follow out ad\ ice. 

Another topic of considerable importance to paients in the 
mattei of undcistanding themselves, is the newly disco\c»cd fact 
that we humans are impelled to action of vai 1011s hinds by 
‘ hungers,” also called ’ urges” and “dines These are mostly 
unconscious, that is, we know we act in ceitain ways, but we 
think it is for different reasons “Hunger suggests hunger for 
food, but hunger for food is generally conscious Yet we act 
fiom the hunger ‘urge many times when wc do not know' that 
we are hungry 

A clearer illustration, however, is the sex urge Adults recog 
nue the sex urge in the adolescent long before he is conscious 
of it Johnny has always been a quiet boy, staying at home 
evenings with the family or going out with another boy occa 
sionally 

Suddenly, he begins to dress moie carefully, is parliculai 
about his hair, his necktie, his shoes Soon he begins to talk 
about the girls Father looks at mother and they smile They 
know it is the beginning of adolescence The sex urge is driving 
him He takes a girl to the mov ies Mother asks, innocent like, 
what has happened He says Nothing,’ only Mary is in Ins 
class at school, and they are both interested in the same things 
His whole habit of life has changed, and he doesn’t know it 
Another oE these 4 urges is the desire for power He loves 
to drive the automobile and go 50 or Go miles an hour He has 
such power over the machine The power “urge ’ takes many 
forms It is often the driving power to great achievements A 
man wants to be rich because wealth is power He becomes a 
politician because he has power over others If it takes the 
form of bettering the community’s ways of living it is all very 
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nice. If ho\\c\er it becomes merely the enjoyment of making 
others do his bidding, it becomes a form of despotism 

The pov>cr urge is the real explanation of many traits that 
appear under other names 

In parental affairs, it frequently appears in the guise of, I 
demand obedience ” We all like to see obedience in children 
■\\ hen it is ^luntary, but obedience that is “demanded is only 
another name for despotism Obedience that is deman e 
compares to obedience that is voluntary about as a prison cell 
compares to owning your cm n home For children, it is desti uc 
tive of some of the most important elements of character 
A man ^as whipping his child He paused and said, W hy 
am I whipping you’" The child replied, “Because you are big 


ger than I am ’ Perfectly true, many times 

Still another name for thts urge is ' dominating". Some 
fathers hold to the old idea that the father should dominate l le 
home Sometimes the mother dominates Occasionally a clu t 
dominates the home In all cases it is a serious mistake 1 
family should be a co operatise group Normally, the at ter 
and the mother are the wiser, and usually their sieiv 5101 
ultimately prevail But for the sake of the education o t ie 
children, they should be heard, and the matter fairly considered 
If die child can not be made to see the wiser we", us p a 
should be allowed to prevail, sometimes, in cases w lere 1 i 
too serious It may be a mistake and all may suffer some incon 

lenience But it may teach the child a valuable lesson 

that is the case, it may well be worth all it costs 

An interesting comment on this point, came to Ac 
some years ago while being shown a P™a“ tcd to 
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never studied plane geometry or algebra, wanted to study solid 
geometry Would he be allow ed to join that class’” He replied 
in the affirmative 4 But would not that be a great loss of time 
and energy’ ‘ He replied Yes, it would be a loss of time But, 
you know, there are some boys that cannot learn in any other 
way ” A remarkable truth which many educators have not 
yet learned 

This dominance may range all the w ay from what is properl) 
called “domineering" to the innocent sounding 4 father thinks 
best * It is in many cases quite unconscious Father does not 
realize that lie is domineering, while the man who never says 
anything stronger than 4 Father thinks best’ is quite sure that 
he is not dominating Nevertheless no one else is allowed an 
opimon and all questions are settled as 4 Father thinks best 
His argument with himself, or with anyone who dares question 
his dominance, is that the child does not know He is young 
and inexperienced It is absurd for him to think that he even 
has a right to speak or to question He must learn to yield 
to Ins elders 

Every one of those statements may be true and reasonable, 
but taken in connection with the situation and the important 
fact that here is a child to be educated to have opinions, to 
exercise judgment and make decisions, those same statements 
are not reasonable They do not recognize the most important 
act, namely, that the child must be developed The only way to 
compel a child to act upon other people s decisions until he is of 

a 0 e, and then expect him to suddenly make his own wise 
decisions 

Perhaps nowhere is the parent so severely handicapped as m 
e spiere of his emotions We must devote a chapter, later, 
to the emotions Now we will face the facts 

e are all, at times impatient irritable and likely to act in 
) t iat we afterwards regret Our parents did not under 
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stand about training om emotions, and so we ate not wed 
equipped in that respect, for training our children The child 
ren suffer in consequence, and we make our own problem 
ardcr by our failure to think straight in difficult situations 
Parents are m no greater dilemma than in situations where it 
is a question of how much or how little It is, of course, one of 
die problems of life We meet it at c\ ery turn The scientist 
,s constantly working to find out how much The physician 
prints Ins directions ‘‘Take 5 drops No more, no less ' We 
faj men find many situations w here w e have no formula and no 
guide That is preeminently true of the parent 
^Ve ha\e been continually urging that the child needs help, 
> et ls possible to gi\e a child so much help that ive deprrve 
him of all d lance to develop responsibility, judgment, origin 
allt y and many other highly important qualities One of the 
most serious indictments against our current theories of punish 
ment, is our total ignorance of how much E\en our courts 
sentence one convict to one year in prison, and another to ten 
years for the same offense and under the same circumstances so 
far as they can be determined 

An excellent illustration is seen in the help the mountain 
climber gets from his guide The party reached a point where 
it seems to the novice impossible to advance, but the guide is 
at hand He takes Ins rope and tying one end around the 
climber, proceeds to surmount die difficulty, as he can by his 
strength, skill and knowledge of where the hand holds are and 
the toe holds When he is safely 'anchored , the climber starts, 
and the guide s skill appears If he hauls on the rope too little, 
die chmber does not get die help he needs, if he pulls too much, 
he draws the climber against the rocks where he cannot use his 
arms nor see where to place his feet And if he slips, he may 
drag the guide down and both be injured It is easy to see tint 
it requires great skill, but no more thin is sometimes required 
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of the parent to decide when enough is enough The parent 
has one ad\antage he knows his child, whereas the climber is 
usually a stranger to the guide 

Some fathers tell us the) lea\e the care and discipline to the 
mother The) themselves are bus) earning the living for the 
famil) That sounds like a fair division of labor Yet, viewed 
more closel), it is seen to be fallacious Children are neither 
sheep, cattle, chickens nor pigs The) need both parents 
Father ma) earn the monej and mother ma) prepare the food 
and the clothing, but the children are going to live among men 
and women, and for their best success the) must have the influ 
ence and help of both parents 

That fact is m general, too little appreciated About three 
fourths of the children in our industrial schools and juvenile 
reformatories, come from 'broken homes , which means that 
the) have not had the benefit of both a father and a mother 
Man) people have s)mpath) for orphans and half orphans, but 
such children need more than sympath), if they are not to be 
handicapped all their lives 

The parent who allows himself to make excuses for neglect 
mg his child is la) mg up trouble for himself in the future, and 
so is disloyal to his countr) He is failing in dut) 

Some juvenile court judges punish the parent instead of the 
C 1 This is reasonable It is a practice that should be ex 
ten ed The parent is the responsible part) Practicall) always 
he has " contributed to the delinquency of a minor child " 

me years ago a young man was brought to me for examin 
He was under arrest for forgery He had confessed his 
act an with me he was perfectly frank and helpful He was 
^ t ent ^ ^ ears °f a ge But I became convinced that he did 
u C Cnme f° r g er ) He had a vague idea that it was 

e mg to do, but he had no conception of its real 
sitrmnranr#* * 
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His mother had died when he was a small child. His father 
had always worked nights, and hardly ever saw the boy. He 
had been boarded out, but his caretakers had not considered 
it their part to train him in morals. The judge accepted our 
report and paroled the young man. He cleared everything up 
and is to-day a good citizen. 

A neglectful father sometimes tries to appease his conscience 
by claiming to have a new philosophy. He says, “I let my child- 
ren do as they like as long as they don't bother me." And so 
under cover of a supposed freedom, the children stumble along 
without help from father. Worse yet. They miss that mental 
vitamin which would carry' them over many a hard place in 
child life. It is called sympathy. 

One of my best friends tells me this: At his desk working on 
an important document, in came his youngest boy with the 
exclamation, "Daddy, I hurt my finger." 

Dad knew that there was nothing that needed attention, and 
he simply said, “Oh, is that so?" and kept at his work. 

In two or three minutes the boy said again, "Daddy, I hurt 
my finger." 

*Tes, I heard you say so." 

After another interval the boy said (and there was a new tone 
in his voice) , "Daddy, I hurt my finger." 

Aroused by this third repetition, his father looked up and 
said: “Yes, you told me that before. What do you want me to 
do about it?” - 

“Well, you might say ‘Oh!’ " Of course! All normal human 
beings want sympathy, and children must have it else they will 
not grow as we wane them to. It may be no more than an 
“Oh" that is needed, but the child’s future success may depend 
upon liis getting that "Oh", and what it typifies. If that sounds 
like silly sentimentality, one need only visit a hospital for the 
insane to see the men and women who, as our best medical 
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authoutics dctliuc, aie suffeiing from little else than a con 
viction that they aie not appi cciated— no one has any sympathy 
for them. 


Mothers as "u ell as fathers sometimes fall into the opposite 
error It is frequently spoken of as “Loving the child too 
much ’’ It would moie accuiatcly be called ‘ mis directed love ’ 
It is hard to concede of a child having too much love But 
ceitainly it is misdnected, or perhaps “misused” would be 
bettei yet It is the case of the mothei who lo\ es hei child so 
much that she wants to save him, not only fiom discomfort but 
from all work and danger To this end she would keep him in 
hei sight all the time so that she can take care of him Such 
treatment violates all pi maples of growth and development 
A healthy minded, useful man cannot be made that way. He 
must have experiences of many kinds, he must make mistakes, 
by which he learns to use judgment 
Again it is the question of responsibility We cannot develop 
responsibility in the child as long as we take all the respons 
xbility ourselves Such parents would not deprive the child of 
the exercise of his muscles because they know that such exercise 
is necessary to his physical growth But they deprive him of 
mental exercise which is even more important for his mental 
growth 


Child guidance clinics find that a large part of their work 
has to do with children who have been mis directed by "fond 
mothers 

This takes many forms It is not always a pampering It 
irn> be just the opposite Instead of the child having every 
t ung it wants, it may have very little, because always 4 mothei 
nows best So without consulting the child— or anyone else— 
s ic gives it what she thinks is good for it She may be right oi 
e may be very wrong in her judgment of what is good for him 
iat is not the point The real point is that even if the child 
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does not know what is good for him, he must learn to make 
decisions. I repeat that the only way he can learn to make 
decisions, is to make decisions and get the thrill of pleasure 
when he makes a right decision and the discomfort when he 
makes a wrong decision. 

Sometimes, this habit of some mothers becomes so fixed that 
it amounts to a mental derangement. It follows the child until 
he— or she— begins to think of marriage. Then comes the cli- 
max. The mother having followed a wrong course throughout 
the life of the child, is in no position to suddenly assume the 
right attitude. 

It is frequently said in humorous exaggeration that no boy 
is good enough to be the husband of mother’s daughter— and 
no girl good enough for her son. In these cases that is often 
literally true, although the mother’s fight is not made on the 
merits or dcmerits»of the prospective son or daughter-in-law. 
Her appeal is usually frankly selfish. She becomes ill and takes 
to her bed every time a move is made toward a wedding. The 
Bible may be quoted: “Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall 
be one flesh.” And that is repeated word for word, three times 
in the N. T. but it has no effect upon this mother. Sometimes 
the father can bring about an adjustment. But often there is 
no father. Every clinical psychologist has been called upon for 
help in such cases. As said above, they are usually pathological 
and should be treated as such. But sometimes the child has an 
exaggerated sense of duty and prefers to accept the ruin of her 
life, to asserting her rights. Sometimes, however, the mother 
gives in, somewhat gracefully when she finds she must. But it 
ts a more or less tragic ending to a life-long erroneous attitude. 

Of course the normal procedure would be for the mother to 
realize the danger early in the life of the child and begin at once 
to take ptide, not in the child's dependence, but in her indc- 
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pendence, her ability to look after herself, to do her own think 
mg and planning If the mother finds this hard to do, all the 
more reason to compel herself to do it She weaned the baby, 
now let her wean herself 

The mother dominance takes different forms Another one 
is the mother who says, I bring up my boy to be a little gentle 
man At first utterance it sounds attractive, until one knows 
what Mothers little gentleman is like It is usually a boy 
who always keeps his clothes clean, who stands aloof from the 
other boys does very few of the things that most boys do He is 
a little old man, hated by the other boys and really loved by 
no one 

Gentiemanliness may be a \ery proper part of our ideal for 
our children, but the attempt to make a little gentleman out 
of a normal boy is a contradiction of terms A boy can be 
gentlemanly, upon occasion but a gentleman is not a boy It is 
just another name for maternal dominance The boy is con 
tmually being told * Don t do that, it isn t gentlemanly He 
is never allowed to play in the dirt He must never run and 
shout wildly as boys love to do, at times He doesn t play 
any games that are a little rough In short he is a boy who 
misses many of the most important experiences that a boy can 
ha\e Another case of mothers pretty baby 

Without further illustrations, enough has been said to make 
it clear that the parent who brings up a better type of child must 
look to his own handicaps discard outworn theories change his 
point of \ iew, his theories habits and attitudes, whenever these 
conflict with the new!) discovered facts of child nature 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the necessity of the parent 
nowing at all times, what the child is doing and thinking, but 
the following accident, as reported m the daily paper, reminds 
us of what may happen 

Mr R had a beautiful home and fine family He In ed m an 
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excellent neighboihood and his children’s playmates were all of 
the finest. No need to worry about them, the father thought. 
Nevertheless, to have “worried” just enough to be sure what 
was going on, would have saved a tragedy. 

The oldest boy with a few of his friends had built a shack in 
the back yard— a common interest of boys and a good one. One 
day the boys, except Mr. R.’s, went to a movie. He stayed 
home to “fix up the shack.” "When they returned, they were 
all enthusiastic to tell Reginald what they had seen. There 
had been a shooting in the picture and Edgar was describing 
it. He said, “He reached for his gun and shot him just like 
that.” To illustiate, he reached in his own pocket, drew out a 
levolver, pointed it at Reginald and shot him dead. From the 
account, it appeals that no one was to blame— simply the old 
story: “didn’t know it was loaded.” 

But all of those fathers should have known that Edgar was 
playing with a revolver which, sometimes at least, was loaded. 
Knowing that much, they could easily have taken steps to fore- 
stall accidents. If the boys were old enough to have fire-arms, 
even to play with, they should have been taught the Rule of 
Safety: Always handle a gun as though it is loaded and will go 
off the next instant. 

Many excuses are heard, tor the neglect of children. There 
are explanations. There are no excuses. The child comes 
first. He needs help. He always needs help. The parent’s 
help to a right solution instead of the child’s helpless wrong 
solution, may make the difference between a "boy to be proud 
of” and a criminal. 

Parents have many dilemmas to face. Perhaps none more 
difficult than the choice between their own ambitions for their 
child, and the child’s own notion of the career he wishes to 
follow. We have already noted that it is frequently difficult to 
realize that the child is no longer a child in thought and feeling. 
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but may understand himself quite as well as— and sometimes 
better than— the parent does It is natural and proper that the 
parent should have plans for lus child s career These two con 
flict, sometimes, and the parent must decide which he will 
accept Ordinarily, this might not be a difficult decision But 
frequently, there is anotner factor in the case The parents 
ambition for the child is frequently a profession or occupation 
that the parent had as a youth chosen for himself, and he had 
been greatly disappointed when circumstances prevented him 
from achiev mg his heart s desire Now , w lien he sees the oppor 
tumty to achieve his ambition through Ins child, it takes great 
courage and unselfishness to fairly consider the child s own 
choice It is a second disappointment, and almost harder to 
bear than the original one Nevertheless, to insist on his own 
choice almost always proves fatal to the happiness of all con 
cemed 

Mr X was enthusiastic over the practice of medicine He 
went through medical school and received his MD but cir 
cumstances prevented him from ever practicing It was a great 
disappointment But when his boy came along, a new hope 
arose He would make a physician out of his boy and thus 
achieve vicariously, his great ambition 

The boy went to college, and there became interested in an 
other branch of science where he gave great promise of a high 
degree of success and usefulness His professors were enthusi 
astic and he was offered an opportunity for an experience of a 
most valuable kind in his chosen field But his father could not 
give up his long cherished hope The son must be a physician 
Dad demanded obedience-and got it The boy became a li 
censed physician, but he did not like it and never practiced 
Disgusted and discouraged, he became a total loss His life was 
ruined and science lost a most able and devoted worker, who 
had given great promise of large contributions to knowledge 
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A second case is that of a young woman who had ambitions 
to become a musician. But she married and had to give it up. 
However, when a daughter was horn, she revived her ambitions. 
The child must study music. But she was not musical. Never- 
theless the mother persisted and kept the child at the music. 
But literature was her interest and she had some talent in 
poetry. By the time the mother was convinced that daughter 
could never succeed in music, the happy days of adolescence 
and early womanhood had passed. Daughter was a disgruntled, 
discouraged physical and mental wreck. In a fit of despondency, 
she took her own life. 

Not all cases are as tragic as these two; but similar ones are 
not rare. In neither of these cases did the parents consider the 
child’s wishes or ability. In both, perhaps they had the be 
intentions and believed the child could do what the parents 
wished, if he or she would only try, Both parents fai e to 

Let us look at a couple of parents of the other sort. Dr. H. 
was a prominent man in his profession and in society. e 
five children for whom lie was ambitions. All of them rea ize 
their parents’ ambition, save one. He was backwar 
father made no effort to push him. He recognized the 
tion, accepted his disappointment and made the best o t e 
situation. The son learned a simple trade, married well and 
they have a happy family of five children. The grandparen 
appear to he as happy with this family as with any of their 

children. , * 

Another case is that of an internationally known head ol 
large state hospital. When his son was a boy, a visitor said to 
the father: "I suppose there-indicating the son-is die future 
head of a state hospital." 

The rather replied, in an undcitonc: "If not, there win 
the most disappointed father you ever saw.” 
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But the boy did not take to institution woik When he went 
into a small business, the father said not a word One might 
ha\e thought the father was pleased The boy soon gave it up 
for something else Still the father never broke with his son, 
he still was the good father But the boy was tineas) and could 
not seem to get settled in a life work Finally, after a number 
of years of 'trial and error ’ he was invited to accept the head 
ship of an important institution He accepted and at once was 
phenomenally successful Father’s hopes were realized 

Here were two fathers that were able to liquidate their 
emotions, face the facts, and rise to the occasion Most parents 
do that, but a few get entangled in their emotions and.fail to 
think clearly 

Parental dilemmas multiply as soon as the adolescent period 
begins Nothing in the child s history shows more clearly the 
evil consequences of delayed action and the lack of freedom of 
speech Under the old regime, there was both ignorance of sex 
matters and a curious attitude of privacy that forbade their 
being talked about The combination produced a state of 
things that spelled ruin to many homes Fortunately that has 
been largely corrected, and there is now no need for ignorance 
or hesitation to give children necessary adv ice There are books 
galore, so that any parent can inform himself And he need not 
be ashamed to freely talk to his child about such matters The 
child himself will start the conversation by asking the world old 
question ' Where do babies come from? The stork has gone 
out of business, and it has become fashionable to tell the truth 
With young children, it has been found best to answer briefly, 
the child s question If that satisfies him, do not volunteer 
further information at the time But when he asks further 
questions, as they occur, answer freely and frankly At the first 
signs of approaching puberty, both the boy and the girl should 
be told of the new phenomena that they may expect at any 
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time. In the past, children, especially the girls, have suffered 
severe fright and shame, sometimes affecting their health for 
years, all for the lack of a little information about purely 
natural phenomena. 

Parents should thoroughly inform themselves on the tvhole 
subject and then pass it on to their children as they need it. 
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Chapter VII. 

Parental Peculiarities 

Napoleon Bonaparte once said * There are in the world two 
powers— the sword and the spirit The spirit has always 'an 
quished the sw ord 

A strange utterance for Napoleon But he ought to know 
Yet there are many who still put their trust in force, when the 
spirit is needed to conquer 

Such is the case in the bringing up of children Many a 
parent subscribes to the idea that strict discipline is the only 
thing that will win when the spirit of lo\e is the only thing 
that will always win It is nothing else than the spirit of lo'e 
that keeps the breath in the body apd the little heart a beating 
during the first year of baby s existence Soon after that force 
begins to come in and troubles begin for parents and worse 
troubles for the children 

And yet it is impossible to comince some people tint lo\e is 
stronger than muscle even in the rearing of children 

In the Tate Gallery of Art in London hangs a painting 
entitled St Bartholomew s E\e It depicts an incident of the 
St Bartholomew Massacre A soldier m full armor, with drawn 
sword is pursuing a fleeing man to kill him A nun in the 
costume of her order is attempting to push the soldier back 
On a day in the summer of 1904 two \1s1tors were viewing 
the painting The older man said to his friend 

There is something wrong with that picture What is it? 

Yes Do you not see what is it? 

No I feel it decidedly, but 1 cannot explain it 
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“It is the incongruity of the unarmed, weak woman trying to 
restrain by physical force, that powerful soldier. Had the artist 
depicted her, not touching the soJdier, but with her upraised 
hand, standing for the spiritual power of the holy order which 
she represented, the picture would have been true to life.” 

“Yes, yes, I see it now." 

Yet the artist had missed it: and the art connoisseur had seen 
only the incongruity without the explanation. So hard is it to 
appreciate the power of the spiritual. 

Yet life and literature are rife with illustrations. Henry 
Ward Beecher, in London faced an angry mob that threatened 
his life. He calmly raised his hand, instantly calmed their excite- 
ment, and they listened to his message. An angry mob is as 
unreasoning as anything that has a brain. If a mob can be 
controlled, why should anyone hestitate to use the method with 
children! 

It is a significant fact that as long as the child needs constant 
care, be is “a little angel"; and in homes where he continues to 
get constant help, he continues to be "a wonderfully fine child." 

It is the child that is neglected that becomes “bad”. 

It is the child that is neglected that gets into mischief; and 
if the “mischief” is of a kind that happens to be especially 
annoying, or if parent happens to be irritable, then the mistake 
is made. 

It is as though the parent said: “There, that is the natural 
wickedness coming out. It is its first appearance and I must 
nip it in the bud.” The error is right there. The child is not 
naturally wicked. There was nothing to get excited over; even 
if it seemed to be something important, it was not a case for 
excitement, but rather for calm consideration. How did it 
happen? Why did it happen? What is to be done? It is also 
a good plan to ask, “Why am I disturbed by it? Sometimes, 
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one discovers that it was his fault and not the child s Then one 
must be honest and fair, and admit the truth 
Whether one meets the situation fairly and intelligently 
depends upon several factors, most important of which is one s 
attitude If one is watching for wickedness, one can always find 
it The child has great capacity, due to his boundless energy, 
for getting into mischief IF on the other hand one is convinced 
that the mischief is the result of excessive energy uncon 
trolled by experience, one may be confused by the many pranks, 
but he accepts them for what they are and proceeds to correct 
those that seem to have in them the germs of habits likely to 
hinder rather than help, the child s success 

In all this work of correction or guidance, the parent must 
manage to have his directions and corrections accepted, other 
wise he gets nowhere Force, even in the form of strict disci 
phne, will not avail There must be a sympathetic relation 
between parent and child— a confidence, a trusting, a willing 
ness to accept suggestion Such a condition exists by the time 
the child walks and talks, provided the parent has participated 
in the child s care during the year or more that has passed From 
this time on, it is only necessary to conserve what is already 
established Were it not for unfortunate attitudes that adults 
frequently acquire, it would be a simple matter to keep this 
sympathetic relationship of trust and confidence as long as life 
lasts I presume many of us have some life long friends of whom 
we can say, There has never been an unkind word between 
us It sounds as though it ought to be easy between parent 
and child but as we often say we are only human , meaning 
that we have human weaknesses We do get irritable, worried, 
frightened and then, we say things to the child that shake his 
confidence in us It is true that we could correct it immediately 
if we would apologize at once The writer once had a quarrel 
with a Rood friend We both were quite excited in an argu 
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ment Finally he uttered a pretty rank accusation Instantly 
he satd, ‘ I shouldn t have said that it isn’t true I am sorry 
It brought us both to our senses, and we were friends ever after 

As long as that relationship of trust and confidence exists, 
your problem is sohed We have seen, that for success, we 
must know all about the child all the time We must know 
what he is doing and saying, what he is seeing, to whom he is 
listening, and as he gets older, what he is reading, what associ 
ates he likes and what interests are de\ eloping There is only 
one way to get that We cannot be with him all the time 
Even if that were possible we could not know what he was 
thinking unless he chose to tell us But to the parent whom he 
trusts, he will tell everything 

However, do not imagine the relationship can be one sided 
If he is to trust you, you must trust him Not that you will 
have any great secrets to reveal to him, but you must talk with 
him not only when jou want information, but when he wants 
to tell you about something that is of interest to him, you must 
be chummy Go to the movies with him (Notice I don’t say, 
Take him,’ go with him ) Join him m his games and sports 
whenever it is possible I know you are a busy man, but I also 
know that the busiest men manage to do all these things, once 
they realize the value and importance of it The more you can 
be with him, the more he will imitate you, and the more you 
will understand each other 

And here comes in the spiritual power The more you under 
stand each other, the more impossible it becomes for him to do 
anything that he knows you do not want him to do Your 
problem of discipline is sohed 

In my first teaching in a country school, I hid a class of four 
girls in history One of them, I could not get to talk She 
would not answer a question It was not ignorance I never 
found out what was the reason But I had a clever old aunt 
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liung m the neighborhood, and I went around to sec her I 
told her about the girl, who was about sixteen years old My 
aunt listened and then said, ' Herbert, make love to her— a little 
easy ’ I caught what she meant 1 was to establish a friendly 
relation with her, out of school, so that she would be ashamed 
not to answer my questions in school It worked perfectly I 
might have used all the force of punishment, ridicule, scolding 
and threats without accomplishing anything But once I had 
tieated her as a friend and companion, I had something stronger 
than any punishment 

Not only will such a relationship give you the information 
you need and must have, but it will enable you to help the 
child in many other ways One of the very important things 
that you must do for the child, is to help him develop respons 
lbility As we have seen, the child is ambitious He wants to 
be grown up Responsibility is his evidence of progress If he 
is not denied opportunity he will assume responsibilities, but 
help and guidance are useful, and will save mistakes and neglect 
By derivation, responsibility means the ability to respond, 
but comes to have the added idea of responding intelligently, 
and not merely by word but by action as well So that full 
responsibility implies the ability to handle the situation with' 
out help or suggestion It will be seen at once that it is a highly 
important phase of a child s development The more things a 
child can be responsible for and the sooner he can acquire this 
ability, tne more useful he is But far more significant than 
that, is the dev elopment of his personality We hav e seen that 
his great ambition is to be grown up 

Responsibility is for him the strongest evidence that he is 
growing up He is constantly attaining his ambition It thus 
becomes a powerful incentive to ever greater efforts 
The new bom has no responsibility He is helpless and must 
have everything done for him However, that does not last 
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long It is surprising— and extremely interesting— to see how 
soon he can "handle the situation’ m a sense, in very little 
matters It probably begins with nursing At first the nipple 
must be put into his mouth, but in an incredibly short time he 
assumes that responsibility whether it be breast or bottle Soon 
comes the elimination problem, and the experts tell us that the 
duration of helplessness in this respect can be greatly reduced 
by wise and careful attention and management 

In the matter of walking he takes over one responsibility after 
another^ first he learns to turn over, and then to sit up, then 
comes creeping or hitching along and finally the various steps 
in the effort to get on his feet, and to walk Each is a new 
responsibility, and a new joy And it is interesting to note that 
in all this he wants no help, except such as he can use He will 
accept a hand, as he will accept a chair, to help him get on his 
feet But do for him what he has assumed the responsibility of 
doing for himself, and you discover that you have made a mis 
take— and when he can talk, he will tell you so in no uncertain 
language But if you do not give him help when he needs it, 
you are seriously delaying his development 

So it turns out that it is your responsibility to develop his 
responsibility as fast as he can take it, and no faster And that 
holds throughout the entire training period As the child gets 
older— say in the school period— the difficulty gets greater and 
more obvious 

Parents differ greatly m this matter Some find it difficult 
to turn over to the child activities that he could perfectly well 
handle Sometimes they cannot believe that he is old enough 
That often comes from the fact that parents have not given him 
earlier responsibilities and therefore have not seen what he 
can do 

Then there is the other type of parent vvho piles on more 
responsibility than the child can carr>. That ina) come from 
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pride in what-hc can do; or it may be thoughtlessness or perhaps 
heavy burdens on the parent’s own shoulders, whereby he shifts 
too much to the child. 

Whatever be the cause, it is a serious situation for the child. 
We adults need only recall our despair when burdens become 
“more than we can bear” and then remember that the child has 
no way of escape as we usually have. He cannot philosophize: 
he cannot think up solutions for the problems. So he goes 
under. Gives way to discouragement. The child guide or the 
student counselor, perhaps appreciates the situation better than 
anyone else. He sees so many cases where discouragement and 
despondency have arisen from responsibilities that were too 
heavy; and where the burden was easily lifted by one of more 
experience with life. 

It might well be that the major part of a parent s 
thought and attention would be devoted to the development 
of responsibility. 

To the child, it means everything. He is using his energy 
where he can see and appreciate the results. He develops a 
normal .and highly desirable pride in his achievements. He 
wants to show us what he can do. Sometimes we get frightened 
at that. We call it vanity, showing off. That is an error. 
Vanity is empty pride. This is the pride of success. His emphasis 
is not on the'showing off— though he says, “See what I can do . 
What he wants you to see is that he has made progress. Many 
adults have a wrong understanding of conceit and as a result 
we do injustice to the child. We have a dislike for the braggart, 
the conceited person, not because he tells of what he has done, 
but when he tells of the great things he is going to do, or when 
he claims to have done more than he has. The child is well on 
in his teens before he does that. Some people withhold proper 
praise, for fear of making the child conceited. Children are 
not made conceited that way. Praise never hurts a child unless 
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it is couched in language that leads him to think that he has 
done more than in truth he has 
When, twenty five years ago, a few schools began to select 
the exceptionally bright children and put them into special 
classes, there was great fear m some quarters that such a pro 
cedure would make "conceited little prigs" out of them The 
segregation has now been going on in two very large school 
systems, for twenty five years and no conceited pngs ha\e 
resulted As a matter of fact, children are not gi\ en to claiming 
too much, quite the opposite Test it for yourself Ask a 
child if he did certain work, but state it somewhat greater than 
the fact as you know it He will almost always correct you. 
"No not that, only this much " 

Praise, commendation, approval, good opinions are the food 
upon which children live and grow, on the moral and social 
side Moral growth like physical growth is determined by what 
it feeds upon Did you ever ask yourself how is a child to know 
what is good conduct, if all lie hears is scoldings for bad con 
duct? And yet there is a false philosophy that teaches that one 
should be chastised when he does ivrong, but not rewarded 
when he does right, because he has only done his duty. That 
may be good philosophy but was never intended to make men 
It is not ‘childish" to crave approval It is a natural human 
hunger as truly as the hunger for food The man who does not 
get food enough v\astes away and ends in death The child that 
does not get praise enough becomes weak morally and ends in 
utter discouragement which means uselessness 

Nothing conduces more surely to the confidence and trust of 
the child, than the free use of praise, approval and commenda 
tion And the parent who maintains that relationship has no 
difficulty in giving the words of approval 

In the previous chapter, we have spoken of the child s mis 
takes, we must now consider the parents' mistakes That pir- 
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ents will make mistakes, no one will deny. The question of 
importance now, is what to do about them Those who take 
the attitude of strict discipline, seldom admit that they make 
mistakes Their theory rather precludes sucli an admission 
That is one of the serious objections to their method In a 
world which no one understands there is not only no reason for 
not admitting our mistakes, but there is the best of reasons for 
it It puts us all on the same le\el, in that respect Moreover, 
in our relation to children, it is of the utmost importance 
Many years ago, the writer was visiting a class in Latin taught 
by Dr Hanson, the principal of Coburn Classical Institute Dr 
Hanson was a famous classical scholar and teacher m his day 
It was near the end of the period w hen he called on a student 
to continue the translation The boy replied that they had 
finished the assignment Dr Hanson thought not, and appealed 
to the class They supported the student, whereat there was a 
little commotion as though they had won a triumph over the 
old gentleman Instantly he put up his hand and said quietly 
and in a friendly tone. No there is no need of that It doesn’t 
hurt me to admit that I made a mistake ” It never hurts any 
parent to admit to his child that he made a mistake Not only 
does it not hurt him often it helps him It leads to a better un 
derstanding It is good for the father and it is good for the child 
It gives him a sense of values And it makes it easier for the 
child to admit his mistakes And that is an important point 
Children under a different regime are frequently afraid to admit 
the slightest mistake That should ne\er be A child should 
never be afraid to admit his mistake, and he will not if the 
spirit of camaraderie exists between parent and child Every 
mo\e that encourages perfect freedom increases friendship and 
strengthens the bonds Nothing conduces to that feeling of 
comradeship so much as an admission by the father that he too 
makes mistakes He is human like the rest of us 
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Some one asks, “What is one to do Ashen a child makes the 
same mistakes repeatedly? Tirst let me say that one repetition 
of a mistake is enough It is a danger signal An investigation 
is in order It may mean nothing more serious than that the 
child forgot, or that he did not understand But it may mean 
that we have a senous problem before us The answer depends 
upon many important facts and considerations First of all, we 
must realize and take very seriously the fact that the child s 
character, conduct and behavior, is the sum total of his estab 
lished habits It is obvious that the parents and teachers are 
not responsible for all the habits that the child forms He picks 
up many habits from other children and from Ins daily sur 
loundmgs thus he is led to act in many \aned and diverse 
ways We non know, as never before that every action is the 
expression of a connection between ner\es and muscles and 
when such connection is made it is more or less permanent If 
a particular act is never performed but once, the connection 
may not be so permanent as to be serious but every time it is 
repeated, it becomes more and more important If the con 
nection is made dui mg the growing years, and made only once 
or a few times it is probable that it will be outgrown and never 
become an important factor in the later activities of the man 
But in both cases much depends upon the way and circum 
stances pnder which the first act is performed If it is a simple 
act to which little attention is given, it is quickly forgotten 
though in the light of present know ledge we cannot $a) that the 
nervous system does not always retain the impression, although 
as we have said the probabilities are that it becomes pretty 
nearly negligible If on the other hand, the act is performed 
under conditions which make it always remembered or con 
ditions that brought important results, for good or evil, it is 
practically certain that even if it may be forgotten, nevertheless 
the connection between nerves and muscles is so firml) estab 
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lished that it mil always remain and always be a factor in the 
individual’s future behavior 

Familiar analogies are all about us A man develops a beau 
uful lawn, every step on that lawn makes some impression and 
if the ground is soft it may make an impression that is never 
obliterated If, however, the ground has become firm, one may 
walk across it with no appreciable effect If it is continually 
walked on in the same place, a path is made, which becomes 
permanent In public grounds, it is common to see signs, 
Keep off the grass” In other cases, one sometimes sees the 
sign , 4 Make no paths * On our home latvms usually no attention 
is paid to the matter because there is no tendency to go always 
in the same place and consequently no appreciable harm results 
Returning to our statement, that the parent or teacher is not 
alone responsible for all the habits that a child forms we must 
recognize that even if one could be responsible, we have not 
sufficient knowledge to enable us always to know what habits 
are going to be useful and what ones injurious Moreover, the 
very conditions of life require the formation of habits which 
may be useful at the time but in later life under different con 
ditions become serious handicaps An illustration that will be 
familiar to many may be taken from the realm of play or sports, 
batting a baseball It is an art which requires a nerve muscle 
combination of great delicacy The boy who learns to swing 
his bat m just the right way, has a skill which gives him great 
satisfaction and produces results that are highly satisfactory 
If, however, he should later in life take up the practice of golf, 
he will almost certainly find that his established habit of swing 
mg a baseball bat is a decided handicap m his attempts to 
swing a golf club The two swings are near enough alike to 
make the old long established habit, assert itself, and there are 
also enough differences to make it impossible to swing the golf 
club in a way to make the ball go where it is desired 
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So marked is tins that one frequently hears on the golf course 
that remark, * That man has placed baseball Another instruc 
ti\e experience is the following Mr H acquired as a young 
man considerable skill m swinging an axe having spent a winter 
m the woods cutting down trees and cutting them up for fire 
wood Out of this grew two habits of which he became very 
conscious in later )ears when he took up the game of golf The 
woodchopper is apt to develop the habit of carrying his axe as 
he goes to and from the wood lot, over his shoulder When 
this man began to play golf, he first noticed that when he had 
driven his ball, and started down the fairway to find it, he 
carried his golf club over his shoulder He soon discovered 
that no one else earned his dubs that way and being somewhat 
sensitive to making himself conspicuous, it didn t take him long 
to correct this act It will be noticed that this was a nerve 
muscular combination that had nothing really to do with his 
playing the game of golf and for that reason it was rather easily 
overcome, though, as he says for years, and perhaps even up to 
the present time, lie finds himself occasionally starting to carry’ 
his golf club over his shoulder 

His second experience was one already described in connec 
tion with the use of the axe After his twenty years of golfing 
he has to some extent overcome the tendency to swing his golf 
club as he used to swing the axe 

But here enters a new difficulty He finds that for the first 
few holes, perhaps for about the first nine, he controls the 
situation pretty well, then he loses it entirety The old habit 
comes back with full force, and he swings his golf dub in such 
a way that there is no predicting where the ball will go This 
is an interesting illustration of a well known and fairty well 
accepted psychological theory at the present time and known 
technically as ‘ regression , when one attacks a problem that is 
too hard for him and fails he docs not persist in Ins efforts he 
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does not simply go back to something that was just a little 
easier, but he regresses to a point in his training which was 
passed long, long ago This is law of regression In this par 
ticular case the man is able when fresh and vigorous, to come 
somewhat near to his ideal or his highest attainment in the 
game, but when fatigued he loses all his skill and drops back 
to a condition that was common many years ago We shall 
ha\e more to say on this topic when we come to consider habit 
by itself If we may generalize from the examples given, early 
habits and experiences may possibly never cease to affect later 
actions And just as our man could never learn to play a com 
pletely satisfactory game of golf because his old axe swinging 
habit continually got m his way, so the earlier experiences and 
impressions made upon children often pro\e handicaps 
throughout life 

Probably there is not one of us that cannot recall instances 
where we find ourselves struggling with some undesirable ten 
dency which was learned years ago This has a further appli- 
cation to our problem in that it reminds us that when we are 
dealing with children who consistently do wrong as we call it, 
we are probably working against one of these old habits and it 
makes it easier to be patient with the child and gives us many 
a hint as to how to proceed to obtain best results We often 
ask a child why does he do such things and his almost universal 
reply is that he doesn t know Oftentimes we pay little atten 
tion to that answer yet it is strictly true He has long since 
forgotten the habit of the circumstance which is still working 
in his nerves and muscles 

There are various methods which may be used to discover 
the original cause of the difficulty These however, are rather 
uncertain and especially with the children are very often 
doomed to failure But whether we find out or not what this 
specific situation was it may safely be assumed that we are deal 
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ing with pre established conditions It will be seen that we 
have one more argument leading to the conclusion that crime 
and delinquency are not uncontrollable tendencies They are 
uncontrolled, indeed, but that is because either the child does 
not know that they must be controlled or knowing does not 
know how to control them 

Furthermore, it is illustrative of the statement already made 
that much of our difficulty in training children is due to wrong 
methods and wrong points of view, due to traditions tha 
have accepted uncritically It is a common saying that some 
children are lazy, some are vicious, others are cruel, or mean 
We see many acts of children which we thoughtlessly explain 
by some one or more of these old notions Such an attitude is 
not confined to parents, it is one of the problems of h e 
the easy answer to thousands of questions And as long as w 
had no science to explain the matter, any explanation offered, 
might be accepted The Indians thought that the moon d,s 
appeared, during an eclipse because some great aiuma ■ 
devouring it Cats that open doors are thought to e wont 
fully intelligent In this case, we see only the end result and 
know nothing of the weeks and months that hare passed, and 
the hundreds and perhaps thousands of jumps that the cat 
made toward the door before he happened accidentally to 
the latch and open the door 

Similarly, we must think of the child s " 
as the end result of perhaps a long series of random act v t 
The right preparation for the training of a child is certainly 
disabuse our minds of all the old traditions 
that have been overthrow" b) modern science To start at our 
1 it , a realization tint the child is not a bundle of cm. 

tendencies He has some impulses winch, no longer useful, 
tendency ^ ^ modenl congrqr ,,e living and ...us, con 

i or mux. T „c cud does „« 
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understand this and must ha\c it carefully explained to him 
as soon as he is old enough In the meantime, he must be 
induced by whatever means seem feasible to refrain from form 
mg those habits that would lesult in objectionable conduct 
In oui attempts to help the child undei stand his relations 
to adult life, we must ne\er forget that thcie is always the likeli 
hood that we do not make oursehes understood Nobody 
expects the new born child to understand what is said to him, 
but he does learn quite early the meaning of certain things in 
his environment Gradually he begins to understand language 
First, that things ha\e names This is a great step, and perhaps 
Helen Keller is the only person in the world -who remembers 
or ever has remembered the thrill that came with that discovery 
From that moment education and undei standing proceed with 
considerable speed But we adults must nevei forget that it is 
our tendency to expect that children understand most of the 
things that we talk about Studies, observations and expen 
ments ha\e proved very definitely that this is not the case 
Children s mistakes in the use of language and in the under 
standing of the spoken work are often sources of great amuse 
ment to adults This is natural They have that surprise and 
unexpected association which are some of the elements of mirth 
But these mistakes are also instructive and should be recognized 
as such The teacher who gets the habit of saying How did 
the child happen to make that mistake? will find that her 
understanding of childhood grows These mistakes reveal to 
us the child s development at the time 

But we are not entirely dependent upon the child s mistakes 
of speech for an understanding of his mental development He 
is quite willing to tell us that he does not understand, provided 
unfortunate experiences have not made him afraid to speak 
This leads us to our next most important consideration in con 
nection with child training 
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We have referred a time or two to strict discipline It per 
haps calls for a little further consideration Disciple conies 
from a latin word meaning a iearnei Discipline is teaching 
or training So far there is nothing to object to Of course the 
teaching may be true or false, good 01 poor, the training may 
be gentle or severe, pleasant or harsh 

Whatever gentleness or liberality is implied in discipline is 
lost it hen the adjective strict is added Strict discipline is the 
kind called for in armies, where men are trained to kill 

When the expression is applied to the child it has a sinister 
meaning that may well ‘ gne us pause ’ The strict disciphn 
arian in the home or the school is a mistake He (or she) is 
not qualified for the work to be done Yet many of them have 
found their way to school work, and many of them have become 
parents 

The expression, strict discipline, has an appealing sound It 
might seem that it is what we want But a little observation of 
such a parent or teacher dispels all doubt Apparently those 
who have chosen to call themselves " strict disciplinarians " are a 
special type of the genus homo Some would classify them as 
psychopathic— and in Come cases, there is no doubt they are 
They take themselves so seriously that they cannot see the child 
except as a little old man who never smiles— or never should— 
but always goes about with a serious look as though the world 
would go to pieces if he did not hold it m place by the spiritual 
force seen in Ins attitude That is die S D He is not a good 
teacher, nor are our best teachers and parents S D 's Their 
theory of life and their methods do not make for freedom and 
happiness, cooperation and general welfare They lack most 
of the qualities that are desirable and necessary They are not 
social (to mention only one) , they take themselves so seriously 
that they could not imagine being chummy with a child 

I had a friend once who was perfectly typical With adults 
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he was a delightful companion, but put him with children, he 
froze up at once One of his duties as assistant head master was 
to see that the boys and girls as they came from the dining 
room, did not stop and talk in the rather narrow passage way 
that led to the outside To do so blocked the way for those in 
the rear There was nothing serious in the situation moment 
ary forgetfulness occasionally that called for nothing more than 
a look or a smile with perhaps a word of reminder Other 
teachers handled it easily But to him this was a case where 
strict discipline must be maintained As usual with such people, 
it was an unpleasant task for him I have often seen him stand 
and watch a group that had stopped, until he became so angry 
that he was red in the face When he could stand it no longer, 
he would march up and say angnly "} ou are breaking a rule ” 
As a sample of what strict discipline does to the children, the 
following study made some ten years ago, speaks volumes 
As part of an elaboiate questionnaire study, 17 questions indi 
eating strict home training were included The results for 230 
graduate students in education indicate that children who were 
severely disciplined usually became adults who hated their 
parents, quarrelled with associates were unable to lead mature 
and independent lives, and w r ere maladjusted, overconscien 
tious, fearful, and unhappy This severity in home discipline 
was associated with poor marital adjustment on the part of the 
parents, with social and economic handicaps, and a lack of 
modern religious ideas Step parents w ere not necessarily more 
strict than own parents 
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One Hears It Said Occasionally That Hardships And 
difficulties are good for the child and necessary for die produc- 
tion of successful men. There is an element of truth in this, 
but it is not so important as some would make it. 

It is one of those partial truths which are dangerous because 
the unthinking apply them where they do not fit, and calamity 
may follow. 

Life is made up of hardships and difficulties— not fully, but 
there are plenty. It is'true that hardships are experiences that 
sometimes compel one to face problems the solution of which 
may start habits that are supremely useful. They may show 
one that he has abilities in lines which perhaps he would not 
have discovered otherwise. But that he would not have been 
successful without that experience does not follow. There are 
too many people who have made a great success of life without 
ever having had to face serious hardship. 

The objection to the acceptance of such a theory is that it 
encourages us to tolerate conditions that must not be tolerated. 
Parents and teachers alike frequently excuse themselves by say. 
ing: "Yes, it is a little rough on the children, but hardships are 
good for them.” 'When psychology began to he applied to 
education and teachers were urged to make their classes inter- 
esting to the children, the process was at once dubbed soft 
pedagogy” and was vigorously opposed by certain groups. 

The fact is, of course, that there arc plenty of difficulties and 
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hardships in life, and we do not need to tolerate any that can 
be pre\ ented— much less plan new ones 

Every child who is healthy and has inherited a good brain, 
can achieve success to the degree that he uses Ins brain More 
over the degree of success, other things being equal, will 
depend not on how man) obstructions he has to overcome, but 
upon how few Few hindrances will leave him free to use all 
his energy for the pursuit of his goal Parents should always 
encourage and never discourage the child in his efforts to attain 
success in life Sad to say, too man) vs orbing from a wrong 
philosophy, fail to encourage It is as true of the child as of 
the adult that One s worst enemies are those of his own house 
and famil) —sometimes 

In short, the theory that a child must be made to do a certain 
amount of work that is unpleasant and disagreeable in order to 
develop his character cannot be defended by a single sound 
argument Normall) the healthy child has an abundance of 
energy and he is not sparing of it He will work until it is 
exhausted at anything i n which he is interested The being 
interested is often called motivation It is all the same But 
the )oung child does a great deal without any motive He 
seems to get enjo)ment out of activity itself You can see him 
an) da) running hither and )on or round in a circle without 
evident purpose He perhaps knows wh) he does it He may 
be placing some sort of original game At least he is active 
People often remark that a child will run himself to exhaustion 
at his pla) but if )ou ask him to do a little work, he demurs 
The reason is clear It is not because it is w ork, that he demurs 
It is because he is not interested, it is not his game, he sees no 
reason there is no motive We have known this for years and 
all good teachers motivate their lessons It used to be called 
preparation The teacher prepares the child s mind for the 
new truth that she proposes to teach* it did help a little But 
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what the teachers did not understand, and what man) educators 
do not }et appear to understand, is that no one can ' prepare ' 
a mind for an idea that is entirely beyond his experience That 
''as precisely is hat the) were trying to do— and are still trying 
to do, in many cases Most adults do not understand how a 
child s mind works A fen remember a little of their own 
childhood and so are a little intelligent in that respect A 
sensible procedure in such a difficulty would seem to be to let 
the child show us— which he is always trying to do! But wc are 
so obsessed with the idea that the child is stubborn, nicked or 
a moron, that ne have never learned the true situation Analo 
gies are abundant yet we have never thought it out Very fen 
people nowadays make any effort to teach the child to walk or 
to talk, because we have learned that when he has developed to 
the right point, he mil do those things without much help We 
now know that there are quantities of things that a child is not 
interested in, because he has not yet grown to the proper stage 
of development or experience And what is more significant 
he cannot be made to be interested— cannot be ‘ prepared — 
until he has die necessary experiences Not knowing that fact, 
we keep on trying to do the impossible Number is one of 
those ideas Because some children can handle numbers fairly 
early, we assume that all children can As a matter of fact, the 
“ number sense develops at widely different ages in different 
childien Obviously to worry a child with numbers before his 
time, can only result in confusion and discouragement— as it 
has for a great many people 

Several years ago, two bovs, aged six and seven, were guests 
in my home I tried to entertain them, among other things, 
with the phonograph It was an old fashioned Fdison with cyl 
indneal records But the reproductions were clear and enjoy 
able I played several for the boys both music and recitations 
Some were humorous With all my efforts, I could not interest 
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the boys. They made no comment nor asked any questions. 
Soon they were off at something else— nothing special, just any- 
thing, apparently to get away from the uninteresting phono- 
graph. 

Six months later, they were again with us for the day. Just 
out of curiosity, I again brought out the phonograph. I played 
one record. They were fascinated. They did not leave it until 
they learned to put the records on— not too simple— wind up the 
spring and stop it when it reached the end of the record. Some 
they played twice. 

What had happened? Their parents knew of nothing that 
would have awakened their interest. Apparently they had had 
some experience that had fitted them for enjoying that kind of 
entertainment. In six months time they had “grown to it”. 

There are many things that a child can do, which he will not 
do of his own accord because he sees no reason for doing it. We 
can motivate him for a little while by asking him to do it to 
please us. If he wants to please us, he will work at it for a time, 
but it is drudgery for him, and he will leave it as soon as he 
can. Such a motivation is allowable in many cases; but we 
should always be careful not to ask too much. And we should 
be careful to reward him adequately. The “reward” may be 
praise or commendation; or it may be material— something that 
he wants and can enjoy. That gets into life. We all work that 
way. One mother made three "Log Cabin” bed quilts for her 
children. Each one involved 215,000 stitches and 5440 “Logs” 
(pieces of silk three eighths of an inch wide and from one to 
three inches long) . Total length of logs one fifth mile.. Motive: 
to please her children. 

The writer was visiting in the home of one of his pupils. The 
boy of the family invited him to go down to the mill-pond to 
see the wharf he had built. Having in mind a possible board 
extending out into the pond a few feet, imagine the surprise 
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■uhen he found a solid stone and earth pier approximately six 
feet square. At the bank it was at least a foot deep and at the 
front fully thtee feet. In amazement, I exclaimed, “Who did it?" 

"I did," nas his repl) 

"Where did you get the stones’" (Some of them were pretty 
laigc for a ten year old boy to handle) 

"Up there," and he pointed to an old stone wall (fence) 
fully forty yards at the top of a steep hill He had hauled them 
down in his little cart 

"And where did you get the dirt? He pointed to a hole about 
fifty yards in the opposite direction 

‘ Wasn’t it a lot of work? ’ 

"Yes, but don't you think it is nice’ * 

There you have it 1 All that hard work, just because he 
thought it would be nice I do not know how long it took 
him, but I estimated that it would have taken him and his 
father with a pair of horses, at least a full day to haul the 
material and lay up the retaining wall and fill in the dirt And 
that ten year old had done it all alone Moreover, he had no 
other reason for it except that he thought it would be "nice”. 
He had no boat and there nas no fishing He just thought it 
would be “nice ' That feat was worth to him as much as a 
year of school, not in information or acquired skilT, hut in seif 
esteem and pride of achievement 

Neither of these deeds is unique They are related merely 
to remind us of the value of a motive And the second one 
indicates that it is not work that children are afraid of If they 
are not workers, it is from lack of motives 

Occasionally we meet a father who says * That coaxing stub 
may be all right for some, buf I have no time to waste in that 
way. I tell them what to do and they know that if they do not 
do it, they will get a strapping And then he may add “And 
they like it Children don’t like this namby pimby stuff ' Yes, 
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sometimes they do pretend to like it And even children can 
get used to many things that are not good for them 

Such a method dodges the responsibility of education As 
we have repeatedly urged, the child's education does not begin 
when he goes to school It begins when he is born Whether 
we realize it or not, what he will learn in school is largely deter- 
mined by what he learns before he ever gets to school 

The father who disdains to lead his child by putting before 
him good and reasonable motives, not only treats him like a 
slave or a beast of burden, but he is laying up trouble both for 
the child and for himself Moreover, he is missing fine oppor 
tunnies to teach many things that the child may never again 
have an opportunity to learn 

The child who has not been injured, snubbed, scolded, 
frightened, driven off, always wants to help That help should 
never be refused If it cannot be used— as many times it cannot 
be— it should be declined as courteously as one declines an 
invitation to dinner Quite often it can be accepted, but 
diverted more or less Sometimes a substitution can be arranged 
Anything to avoid discouraging the child who wants to help 
These are usually the younger children, and they are not able 
to be of much help though we can sometimes pretend to let 
them help— and sometimes a little satisfies them It is the older 
boy who has interests of his own so that when we want his help, 
he is not so eager Then is the time for planning motives 
Money is most always an adequate motive but most parents 
object to hiring their children— and they are probably right 
But there seems to be no objection to so managing that the 
child comes to know that if he does what Dad wants, he is likely 
to get some reward This is particularly desirable if the task 
is difficult or monotonous A father remarked that his boy had 
hoed almost half of a field of corn I remarked that it was 
aluays terribly discouraging to me as a boy, to start in alone on 
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a corn field or patch of potatoes He replied very promptly 
Oh, I never send my boy out alone to hoe I know how dis 
couragmg u is I go with him ’ 

The motive that is the most satisfactory is, oE course, a per 
manent interest in the result Ernests wharf was a perfect 
example Whence came the idea that it would be nice to 
have a wharf there, I do not know, and it does not matter His 
father might have suggested it But once m his mind it was 
Ernest's interest That by the way, is one of the best ways to 
get things done But many jobs are not accepted by a mere 
suggestion They must be explained and the object made 
attractive The harder the work, the more attractive the result 
must appear And conversely the harder the job, the greater 
the mistake of forcing the child to do it Nor should it be 
forgotten that muscular work is far harder for a child because 
his muscles are not yet fully developed, nor has he the skill that 
tends to make it easier 

It all comes back to the well established fact that the task 
that is undertaken courageously, because the child is happy to 
please Dad, or 15 interested in the result, or knows there will 
be some reward, will be better and more quickly done than if 
he is driven It is always vastly better to lead than to drive 
And just here is the error of those who (hrriA. time Aancfcftrp, 
difficulties, unpleasant work develops character It all depends 
upon the spirit in which the work is done, and that again 
depends upon who orders it whose will controls the situation 
If another forces me to do the drudgery, to go through with the 
unpleasant job, it is no development of my character Quite 
the contrary, it arouses resentment and develops hatreds 
If however, I make myself endure the discomfort, go through 
with the disagreeable task, I have indeed developed my char 
acter I have strengthened my will power I have learned to 
conquer obstacles and I have the joy of victory 
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It has been well said that control is a useful word, but it 
becomes a marvelous word when you put the little word self 
before it It is relatively easy to control a child— and too man) 
parents are content to stop there But the great achie\ement 
of life is to control one s self and to de\elop a child who will 
have self control— and the second is not likely to happen without 
the first 

‘ He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty , and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city ’ 

And so vve come out where we went in 

It was Pygmalion who carved his beautiful Galatea out of 
pure ivory So beautiful was this work of his hands that he 
fell in love with her— so the ancient legend has it But it was 
the goddess of Love that gave it life 

For now as he gazed, a change came over the ivory shape 
Its breast heaved He pressed the hand that grew warm in his 
He smiled to the face that smiled back again He spoke and 
his Galatea s lips had breath to answer— Aphrodite hath worked 
her miracle 

Speechless he stood , but she now drew near , 

Simple and sweet as she was wont to be , 

And once again her silver voice rang clear , 

Filling his soul with great felicity, 

And thus she spoke, Wi U thou not come to me, 

O dear companion of my new found life. 

For I am called thy lover and thy wife ' ” 

That classical allegory is a poetic description of a common 
occurrence It is true tint vve do not now, pra) that the statue, 
the work of our lnnds maj come to life but we do m a sense, 
fall in love with the object we have made Ever) child should 
have the privilege 



Chapter IX. 

Happiness Deferred 

Of All The Problems Connected With Child Training 
probably nothing is more discussed or less settled than the ques- 
tion of punishment. 

A part of the difficulty is due to the fact that wi iters on the 
subject have seldom analyzed the problem with sufficient thor- 
oughness. They have not appreciated the difference between 
legal punishments of adults, and parental punishment of 
children. 

Webster defines punishment as- "Any pain, suffering or loss 
inflicted on, or suffered by a person because of a crime or evil- 
doing. 

A second definition as used in law is* ", A penalty inflicted by 
a court of justice on a convicted offender as a just retribution 
and incidentally for reformation and prevention. 

Obviously such a definition relates to adults and not to 
children. Children are not criminals not evildoers. And 
punishment for children is only for reformation; never for 
retribution. 

Eighty years ago the philosopher Herbert Spencer thought 
he had a bright idea that "natural’' punishments are the most 
successful from every standpoint. And die best that man can 
do is to imitate nature. He says: "These natural reactions 
which follow the child’s wrong actions are constant, direct, un- 
hesitating, and not to be escaped. No threats but a silent, 
rigorous performance, they are the unavoidable consequence 
of the deeds which they follow: they are the inevitable reactions 
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entailed by the child’s actions. If the child runs a needle into 
his finger, pain follows.” 

Spencer overlooks the fact that “Nature”— to continue the 
figure— is training us to obey Nature's Laws while the parent s 
job is to train the child to obey Man's Laws— a very different 
matter. Nature’s laws are fixed; man’s are fickle. Natures 
punishments are impersonal while man’s are personal to the last 
degree. In nature, the punishment cannot by any possibility, 
be attributed to personal pique or prejudice. The parents 
punishment is so directly personal that, in the child’s mind it is 
often not associated with the offense at all. In that case, there 
is not the remotest chance of its having any effect toward reform. 
With young children especially, that is a fatal defect of pun- 
ishments. 

Spencer has a later paragraph, that is more in his style. He 
says: "Educational systems, like political and other institutions, 
are as good as the state of human nature permits. The bar- 
barous children of barbarous parents are probably only to be 
restrained by the barbarous methods which such parents spon- 
taneously employ: while submission to these barbarous methods 
is perhaps the best preparation such children can have for the 
barbarous society in which they are presently to play a part. 
Conversely, the civilized members of a civilized society will 
spontaneously manifest their displeasure in less violent ways— 
will spontaneously use milder measures: measures strong 
enough for their better natured children.” 

The history of punishment as applied to children is the most 
horrifying and appalling chapter in all the history' of man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

The status in Old Testament history is clearly indicated by 
the number of times that “The Lord” told the Israelites to put 
to the sword every man, woman, and child of their enemies. 

Elisha, the prophet, offended because some little children 
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made fun of his bald head, called two bears who slew forty two 
of the children 

“An eye for an eje' was literally observed 

A fathei accused his son of cursing and striking him The 
judge said, * The law requires that, for this deed your son shall 
be stoned to death Take him without the city and see that tiie 
law is obeyed * 

Israel was by no means alone in such practices It is said that 
Greek pedagogs excelled in the art of using the rod 

In India the Hindus had a saying 4 A child s bones belong to 
the parents, his skill to the teacher " 

The Egyptian proverb was Boys, like asses, must be broken 
by lashes ’* 

These are not isolated cases They are samples of what was 
preialent m those early times 

The Bible stones are particularly significant because they 
stiongly influenced Europe and America The earl) church 
thought the Old Testament doings were binding upon all 
people, instead of being merely a lecord of what the Israelites 
had gone through 

Medieval Europe certainly followed the example, with greatly 
increased seventy 

“Punishments for dehnquincies in Bible time it ere humane 
compared to the customary punishments meted out to crimi 
nals in medieval times which were noted for the grossness, 
obscenity, inhumanity and ferocity Such punishments were 
not thought wrong or questionable There it as no reiolt against 
them in any one's mind They were judged right, wise and 
necessary by full public opinion ” 

In England, on the 18th of Janinr) 1801 , a 13 )car old bo> 
was tried, comicted and put to death for steding a spoon 
Another bo) of eight was hanged for setting fiic to a bam In 
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1837 a boy oE 18 in the Millbanh prison was sentenced to three 
hundred lashes with the cat (cat o nine tails ) 

In 1875 a girl of 13 was sent to jail for wheeling a peiambu 
lator on a fashionable street. > 

We can surely claim to be somewhat highei up on the ladder 
of civilization, but we arc not at the top 

But this is all temporizing, from Spencer to present theory 
and practice The fact is that the child is not an adult and what 
is good or necessary for the adult may be unnecessary and in 
jurious for the child 

That such is the case must become evident to anyone who 
studies the situation without prejudice and with an open mind 
The child is admittedly immature, ignoiant and innocent of 
those things for which adults are usually punished 

Even adults aie not punished for natural mistakes The 
writer was bi ought into court for parking wrong When he 
explained why he parked there, the judge said A natural mis 
take Case dismissed 

Mistakes aie inevitable whenever we do not understand the 
situation 

Adults are never free from the liability to mistakes, for which 
no one thinks that they should be punished 

Why should we be surprised if children make continual mis 
takes’ They do not commit crimes and they do not usually do 
wrong know mgly 

Therefore, they should never be punished Then mistakes 
should be corrected You will tell me that some children do 
wrong knowingly and repeatedly That cannot be denied, but 
there are two answers First, I was speaking of the child that 
has been properly treated and has not been injured Second, 
if we are considering the injured child, we are punishing him 
for the mistakes of those vs ho injured him 

Anyone who advocates the abolishing of punishments for 
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children is frequently met with the admission that “It is a good 
theory, but it will not work— or does not work-in practice.” 
Let us examine that. 

In the first place, such a statement is a contradiction. A good 
theory will work ill practice; if it will not work in practice, it is 
not a good theory. Therefore, if it is admitted that the no 
punishment idea is good in theory, it must also be admitted that 
it works in practice. 

We have already seen that in ancient times children were 
punished by death for trivial offenses. Gradually those customs 
have disappeared and with every reduction in punishments we 
have had children of better behavior. 

When the writer was a boy, a common topic of conversation 
was for our parents to tell of the floggings when they went to 
school. In my time, they had largely disappeared. In the 
schools that I attended I do not temember e\ er seeing a pupil 
whipped, or corporal punishment inflicted in any form. 

To-day, while only one or two states have abolished corporal 
punishment in the schools, it has practically disappeared from 
all schools. And schools were never so orderly and well managed. 

In the homes, practically the same thing has happened. There 
is far less punishing than there used to be. And the children 
are better behaved. Of course, as we might expect, there are 
some families that have not kept up with the procession. As 
near as we can come at it from the studies that have been made, 
approximately half of the young men and women report that 
they were never whipped. 

Of die parents, many report that they were never whipped 
and have never whipped their children. One mother said she 
had whipped her little boy fust once ; and she felt so ashamed 
of it that she had never done it since— and ne\er will. And that 
is another argument against the practice. To strike another 
person— old or young— is brutal. There is no other uord for iL 
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And many a writer has pointed out that it brutalizes those who 
practice it. 

Of course, in the days when parents thought it was a duty, 
that partly relieved their feelings. But to-day, there is no 
“duty” to it. It is done from habit, and because parents “don t 
know what else to do.” And I assure you those parents have 
my sympathy. 

Have you ever motored and got on the wrong road? On one 
occasion I was on my way to a distant city which I wished to 
reach in the early evening. I reached one city at noon and had 
my lunch, after which I found my numbered highway and 
started. It was all new country, but at every intersection I 
verified my number. I was on the right road. I drove for an 
hour and then, not seeing my number I stopped and inquired. 
Imagine my feelings when I found that I had been on the right 
road — but going in the wrong direction! 

These parents who have been whipping their children have 
been going in the wrong direction. I could turn around and 
in the end had only lost two hours time— and a little gasoline; 
but these parents have unwittingly injured a beloved child! 
Perhaps nothing can ever set him straight. What can be done? 

I can only answer that question as I think I would do in such 
a case. First, I would right about face. I wanted to go west: 
I had gone north. There was nothing to do but go back. There 
was no use in worrying over my mistake. 

I would go to my boy and make a full confession. I would 
tell him that I had thought the only way to make a good boy of 
him was to punish him when he did wrong. I would tell him 
how I hated to do it because I loved him. But I had learned 
there was a better way. I would assure him that I believed he 
wanted to be a good boy, but he made mistakes. From now on 
I was not going to whip him when he made mistakes. I was 
going to correct his mistakes. Then I think I would bargain 
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■uith him (I see nothing wrong in bargaining— that is in put 
ting some responsibility on him) I would say 4 Now if I don t 
whip you, will you try extra hard to do what Mother wants you 
to do? If you find it hard, will you come to me and let us talk 
it over I think I can help you Don t you think it will be a 
better way than for you to make the mistake of doing wrong, 
and Mother having to whip you? I think so, and from now on 
we will have a happy home ” I wouldn’t say we will try it, and 
if it doesn’t work 

Don’t make any threats Assume that it is a success already 
But do not think it is going to be all plain sailing from non on 
Both you and your child are going to have many problems and 
some discouragements You both have formed habits that must 
be broken But you are the more experienced and must lead 
Never give up Never let him feel that the plan is failing If 
you are tempted to scold a bit, bite your tongue and smile 
while you tell him that you are sorry he made a mistake, he has 
been such a good boy lately And you are sure he is coming 
out all right Wheneier he avoids a mistake, don’t fail to tell 
him how much you appreciate it And tell Daddy about it in 
the child s presence Get Daddy to tell him occasionally how 
much better he is getting along Never let him think that you 
have forgotten him and how hard he is trying And don't 
forget it You are bound to succeed Ixne neser fails E\en 
if lie has a severe fall from grace, never gi\e up If you can’t 
think of a nice thing to say, say nothing but put your arm 
about him and hug lum to you No human being can resist 
that You have won when perhaps you feel as ihougli all is lost 

There is nothing iron clad about the abo\e aduce It is only 
an illustration and a suggestion Use your own i\ords and 
thoughts 

There can be no doubt that corporal punishment is a rchc 
of barbarism From the saiage days uhen slight offenses svcrc 
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punished by death, to the present sacredness of human life, is 
a long step and civilization took it slowly 

One of the most surprising features, is the fact that the 
ancients made no distinction between children and adults As 
one writer has expressed it ‘ It seems that grown up people 
through the ages, with too few exceptions, have looked upon 
children of tender years, as little men and little women, capable 
of responding to life situations as do grown up men and women, 
and when they failed to measure up to these expectations, they 
were considered delinquent and punished by the application 
of some form of physical pam It seems never to have occurred 
to anyone, until compaiatively recent times, that correction 
could be bi ought about in any other way 

Strangely enough the new order was ushered in, not by any 
change of feeling toward the tuicked children, but for the tntio 
cent children who when accused were thrown into prison to 
await trial That ought not be In those days prisons were filthy 
places, and it was often months or even years before the case 
could come to trial Hence the innocent children were punished 
with the guilty That led to agitation to save these innocent 
children That they needed to be "saved it was argued that 
they were compelled to associate with hardened criminals where 
they learned crime It all led eventually to the establishment 
of Juvenile Courts 

Juvenile Courts naturally turned attention to children as 
children Then it was that adults began to see that children’s 
delinquencies were mistakes not crimes Consequently, child 
ren arc no longer sent to jail or prison The greatest value of 
the Juvenile Court so far, is that it has made us conscious of the 
child problem As a curative agency it is not conspicuous It 
points emphatically to prevention The children whom the 
Court sends home with some good advice to parents, seldom 
appear in Court again 
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Where the Juvenile Court fails, is where the family has con- 
spicuously failed and the child has become seriously “injured . 
The parents have failed partly through ignorance, and through 
errors which we are considering in this book. Most courts do 
not exercise their legal authority enough over the parents who 
are "contributing to the delinquency of a minor child . In lie 
last analysis, practically every child who gets mto J“ vem 
Court, is there through the parents' mistakes. They contribute 
to the delinquency— often unwittingly to be sure. t wou 
surely not be just or fair to "make a case" against all such 
parents; but a “gentle reminder" to all, would do much 
reduce delinquency. 

In the larger cities, the Juvenile Court maintains a De en- 
tion Home where the children are cared for as long as the 
needs them for examination. The "civilization of the com 
munity is often shown by the character of these " ' 
some cases they are what the name implies; in others, y 
children’s prisons . How "spotty” is our progress 

The last resort of the judge is the State Schoob In the poore 
and more backward of these, the child may find corp° =d JP» 
ishment still used, but in better ones it has been aboh shed. 

There are three answers to the question; “Do you believe in 
there m -No", and "No, except in cases 

corporal punishment? — res , . . “safe" 

where nothing else works." The last is thoug ht to , b saf^ 

answer. Unfortunately d.ere is no ^ „ as bcen 

ST ZtZTiZ, every* year sboirs less corpora, pun- 
ishment and better children. I make that j 

the fact that crime and delinquency arc g"» > 

That is due to war and depressmn. both of 
cause increase in crime and delinquency ' 
resort to drastic methods for the control of the 
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Can We Do Without War? That Is The Question The 
isorld is asking There are different answers Some are say 
ing Emphatically no The world has always had war and 
ahs ays is ill We are a fighting people 

Others are saying We can, or we could, if, and then they 
enumerate the conditions, many of them are fairly easily sur 
mounted, others seem to be conditions that can neier be met 
with civilization as it is 

Our greatest thinkers are saying we must " One world or 
none ‘ meaning that if we do not abolish war we will cease 
to exist 

Compared to this our question is child s play 
And yet there is a striking analogy between the two problems, 
and betiseen their ansisers 

Many is ill feel about punishment as about ivar Their answer 
mil be an emphatic no Some is ill say If your arguments are 
sound if your facts are reliable ise might 

A considerable proportion as ill say It is being done by a 
large proportion of the population in America 

In both cases circumstances seem to be driving us inevitably 
to the affirmative answer Let us look a little further at the 
Child 

Wc have shown that the child who gets the help that he 
needs whose parents maintain that friendliness which is natural 
but too often missed grows up uninjured, needing no punish 
ment because he wants to please, wants to be grown up and 
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wants to succeed He makes mistakes, but his parents expect 
that, and correct them m ways that encourage him rather than 
discomage That infant glows up an uninjured child There are 
many parents bringing up that kind of child One reason there 
are not more, is that too many parents are still m slavery to 
ancient traditions, now exploded Another reason is that oo 
many patents hare unfortunate temperaments that are 
lesult of their parents having unfortunate temperamen s 
These temperaments can be overcome, but too many p 
have never been told that, and as a consequence, do not try 
The injured children a,e m all degiees of mjuiy Some are 
only a little mjuied, and ,f not too old, can under r ght treat 
ment, recover and become useful adults Others are rarely 

seriously injured, but can be greatly helped by “V™ 
has their welfaie really at heart and is endowed w h an abund 
ance of patience and a knowledge of modern m « hods 

The hardest group are those who has e been --sly mprred. 
are in their middle teens and thoioug y consi 
body is against then, 1 hese are the ones of whom . ,s co 
monly believed that nothing will reach W 

punishment, usually of the corpora varie There 

be reformed, but it is admitted to e o . one 

aie methods, but no one can jwe*ct *e result bet^use no ^ 

knows how to spot them Corpoi 1 

means a sure cure punishment is 

Meanwhile, punishment. ^ me tl,od of 

more or less under the ban P ^ and s ,vc 

control, hit upon by the cave men w reason 

It no further thought It Ins continued for the jnm 
Its seventy was increased ,n the middle ages under PP o 

religious sanction clement in it Nor 

There is no denying tint there is a brutal Hem 

can ,t be denied tint any human being who proct.c 
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is himself thereby affected, m the dnection of a loss of his 
humane characteristic 

Punishing destroys love and friendliness, it destroys the con 
fidence of the punished in the punishei and the confidence of 
the punisher in the punished It destroys the finer feelings that 
we should cherish It arouses anger and resentment it is an 
enemy of faith, trust and comradeship It weakens the pun 
ishers influence It is itself a confession of weakness and failure 
In short it tends to destroy almost everything that we should 
hold dear, and it accomplishes little 

We have seen how it was used m the middle ages, and we 
are horrified at the inhumanity 

In the memory of persons now living, corpoial punishment 
was practised on the insane, either on the theory that they were 
possessed of a dev il that could only be dri\ en out by beating, or 
on the pretense that they must be restrained They weie 
often strapped in chairs so they could not mov e, and the great 
Dr Rush devised a head piece so that they could not even turn 
their head from side to side 

To day we are heartily ashamed that such practices were ever 
m vogue in our countiy The time will come when our descend 
ants will be equally ashamed of our practice of flogging 
children 

Wife beating was foimerly punished by the use of the whip 
pmg post, where the victim was publicly Hogged It still exists 
in one state, and it would be abolished there, if a majority of 
the voters ever saw it used! 

Public schools have attempted to abolish corpoial punish 
ment In New Jersey, it is foi bidden by state law In Mar) 
land teachers aie denied the pleasure, but principals may do 
the flogging By school board regulation, it has been prolub 
ited m Washington D C , Chicago and New Orleans In some 
places it is permuted only with consent of the parents That 
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should amount to a p.ohibit.on What parent would ever 
consent to another person flogging his child! 

When it was first proposed to abolish flogging in public 
schools, there was great excitement among the teachers iey 
were sure that discipline would be ruined, children would be 
uncontrollable when they knew that the teacher could not 
touch them (What a confession of shameful met o s, pra 
tices and ideals in public schools ) 

When the law went into effect, all was smooth and serene, 
save in those rooms where teachers injudiciously made con 
siderable talk about it in the presence of the pupils Soon 
however, all was quiet, and the teachers found they had bet« 
work and a happier atmosphere than ever befor ^ 

they would The children were no longer be. g P 
scons of the danger of punishment They -- had time to 
think of their work It had a marked « 
teachers Compelled to give up pums ^ ^ been 

gentler methods were more successful 

greatly hated, came to he interested m then ch. d n and hap 

piness replaced the atmosphere of ' armed neutrality 
This bit of public school history is one -ore 



will work as . what can take the plice of 

The question is still aske , ve ne ed nothing 

punishment?' If pums. m generally 

in its place That b t nothing appeals to c\ 

admitted 11 that many hold And hold 
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view. They ahva)s ha\c an argument which for them is a 
perfect answer 

IE one reminds them that millions of patents have no need 
for punishing, because their children ha\e been so carefully 
treated that they never ha\e to be punished, the reply is that 
they are a different hind of child “They couldn’t do it with 
my children “ Of course the answer is that it has been done, 
countless times, with children of all kinds and degrees of ‘ bad- 
ness’ . But it cannot be done by punishing. Our reformatories 
have been working for years, with all kinds of children For 
merly they worked on the " strict discipline” plan Strict dis 
ciphne meant closely watched, little freedom and corporal 
punishment Eor every infraction of the rules That plan has 
noiv been discarded in all but a few institutions where political 
control has been too strong to be o\erthrown, and a supenn 
tendent of the old school, has been able to hold on 
In our best reformatones-now called “Industrial Schools” or 
better yet. State Schools’ —the humane spirit prevails There 
are no high walls about them, no corporal punishment, no 
solitary confinement cells The children are treated like human 
beings They are vv ell fed, well housed in comfortable and 
pleasant cottages Every effort is made to keep them happy. 
They are given pleasant work to do and are taught occupations 
of their own choosing They are never taunted of their mis 
demeanors, if they must be referred to they are spoken of as 
their mistake The caretakers and teachers are employed for 
their ability to make friends with the children and m all ways 
be helpful 

Besides the public institutions, there are many pm ate enter- 
prises— I do not mean private institutions, but individuals— that 
have interested themselves in a child that 4 needs a friend 

One of the most remarkable and convincing was a farmer 
in Butler County, Ohio Without an) plan or theory, he simply 
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took into his home the w orst cases from the Jm enile Court He 
sometimes had as mail) as thirteen at one time Altogether he 
l cared fort) eight "hopelessly incorrigible” boys and girls at Ins 
°" n expense and made them upstanding citizens Every one 
made good. 

Such cases cleaily piovc that it can be done And the method ' 11 
Hie first tiling farmer Reese did when a neu boy came, was 
to open a small bank account for him Then they sat down 
and had an "understanding” He would say to the boy That 
little money is your start in life You can make it grow until 
^hen you leave me you will have enough to start you in any 
thing you may wish to do It all depends upon your conduct 
I will gne you choies to do and if you do them well and don t 
misbehave, I will pay you But if you slink your work or cause 
tiouble, I will witlidi aw a sum [torn y om account I will never 
use the lod or scold you You may mn away from here any 
tune you want But if you will join the family and do your 
pait like a good son, I piomise you that you will be proud of 
youiself when you aic a man ” 

Faimer Reese’s chief asset m winning the affection and con 
fidence of the children, was his personality His only wealth 
consisted of the profits lie could earn each year on Ins dairy 
faun His only guide was the Golden Rule He died about 
ten ycais ago at the age of seventy eight, after fifty years of hard 
Wolk for the children He was a bachelor because, he said, lie 
"courted a woman for sixteen years and she grew tired ” 

In the face of such tests as farmer Reese s experience, how 
can we conclude that whipping is ever necessary 3 It isn t nec 
cssary It is an old barbaric custom that we ought to have 
outgrown long ago Many people have outgrown it There 
are many families where it is never used But if you never 
punish your child, that does not mean that you Ut him run 
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wild. It means that you use a better method. Reese s experi- 
ence shows that it can be done. 

You may be inclined to say Reese could do it, but there are 
not many Reeses. Do you know why you say that? It is a stieak 
of superstition, an unconscious belief in miracle-working. Reese 
has something miraculous about him. He possesses some 
“power” that the rest of us do not have. That is what you 
mean. But it isn’t true. No man is a miracle-worker in any 
true sense. Some men have so trained themselves that they do 
things that look like miracles. But anyone could do the same 
if he trained himself to it. Any of us could do what Reese did 
if wc used his method. We said it was his personality. Don t 
let that frighten or discourage you. We make our personal- 
ities— or let someone else do it. The personality is being formed 
during all those first six years that have been so neglected; the 
growth of personality continues, of course, for many more 
years. 

If punishing children for their mistakes is a part of your 
personality, you will punish children. But if managing children 
by some better method than clubbing them, is part of your 
personality, you will raise fine children without ever inflicting 
pain upon them. 

What did Reese do that you cannot do? He established a 
friendly attitude, created confidence. He entered into a busi- 
ness agreement so simple and so fair that any child could under- 
stand it. On his part he promised never to use the rod or 
scold. On the boy's part he was free to leave when he wanted; 
but if he stayed and was a good son, he would be proud of him- 
self when he was a man. 

There were no threats and no uncertainties. Just good com- 
mon sense. And best of all, he treated them like gentlemen, 
courteously. 

Sometimes, when lie thought a boy was “slipping”, he would 
1G0 
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gi\e him a calf from his thoioughbied stock When it uas 
grown, the boy could sell it and ha\e the money One roy 
had been a court problem He wouldn t work, he won 
stud) He had done nearl) mentions a boy shouldn t do and 
he ran away from nearly every place the court sent him 
was about to be sent to the reformatory Reese took him, gave 
him a calf and a pup He raised the calf and sold it or 35 
One day he was bad Reese told him he would have to take 
ten dollars from his bank account The boy P ut 11 
around Reeses shoulders and begged forgiveness 
not take lus money and the boy was never ba again 

never forgot the Golden Rule 

There was no magic tl.ete just good common sense untram 
meled by worn out traditions or habits of pums ling 
After all is said and done, there must be ^ 

Boys will have temptations that are hard to resist ^ 

habits are formed before anyone realizes How cai 

d, lions be handled without resorting to pamshmen 

answer is treat the child as you would a man whom fou ' - 

trying to help You would not whip him You 

,0 punish him You would try to help him h 

If the case is one where some penalty is nee e 

child to resist the wrong action, make it automa :Tc«* 

boy to penalize himself It , not diffictdt to mter«t a bo, 

, , p „. h, » z 

William James tells of a ma r that he would give any 

mg habits He adv erased in the p ^ he i s S ^ # 
person ten dollars who should find him 

certain date shamed „ f , 1IS carelessness in 

/ kneW n n on U, mWecloth He penalized himself m 
dropping food on Ul fc a quarter for eseiy spot 

mone I ^ n .0 die waiter One g.r. m 

At a hotel or restaurant, lie „ 
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a hotel refused the coin. He said: “You must take it. It is the 
wa) I punish myself for my carelessness.” 

We ha\e frankly admitted that no one e\cr solved all of 
his problems correctly. This is as true of the problems that 
arise in the training of children as elsewhere. The parent will 
disco\er that his treatment of a certain condition was evidently 
not the right one— at least for that particular child. 

What is to be done? Of course there is no uni\ ersal answ er 
because every child is an individual; hence what would be a 
solution in one case, might be no solution in another. We 
can only offer a few suggestions of some treatments that have 
pioved helpful in certain cases 

We have sometimes been asked: what is the fundamental 
problem in the bringing up of children? It may sound like an 
absurdly difficult question to answer. As a matter of fact it is 
absurdly easy. There are very few, if any, actions of a child 
that would be wrong if he were the only person in the world. 
In other words, all delinquencies, misdemeanors and crimes are 
acts that some other persons have said must not be done. They 
are all matters pertaining to the child’s relation to other peo- 
ple-social. Therefore, it is clearly a problem of socialization. 
No child is naturally anti social. He is a social. He is an indi- 
vidualist. His instinct of self-preservation has been called the 
first law of nature. At least, it is the one law that he never 
knowingly violates Nor does he easily delegate it to someone 
else. 

Consequently, the fundamental problem is the problem of 
helping the child to adjust his behavior to other people; to 
become socialized How great the problem is can be appre- 
ciated by noting the number of adults vs ho have never suc- 
ceeded in becoming socialized. Many, if asked why they have 
more or less failed in social adjustment would, if they could 
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remember, point to mistakes or failures m their early training 
And they would be right 

It is true that circumstances beyond paiental control often 
contribute But m the main, it is the patent, .espon.ibility 
which has not been undeistood A highly intelligent at ltr, 
fiankly confessed that it netei occuned to him, when is oy 
A\as small, that he needed the companionship o otiei oy 
m other words that socialization was the great pro 

Perhaps at first thought it seems impossible to train a ch 
into what sounds like a high abstraction On t ie con . 

,s as easy as it is desirable In the very nature of the case, 

there are numerous opportunities to inculcate i >t i 

out naming it And in most cases the stage is all set and noth g 

is needed but the habit We are so accustomed to thmk 

punishments as necessary for such cases that the procedu we 
are about to describe may look like pungent, bmnh 
been so carefully guarded that the child ha no 
sion— as was evident , 0 

The writer was a guest in a home where^ ^ ^ ^ 
children, the older three years of age (Q 

Something went wrong for the older a a" ^ ^ nght lf 
The father said, quietly and pleasan y, • 
you want to ay. but you must go to your own room ^ ^ 

youngster went at once, fT ^ there long enough to 
came back smiling and happy childish 

discover that it was the efficient treatmen for man, 
difficulties And I thought what a wonderful P Hn 
is learning, almost automatical.,, tint *«««« „ 

of behavior that do not go when o*™ „ jmt , 

no angei, no hard tohngjao^.oug , ° in J Iimem T he child 

matter of course • , become socnluccl 10 

wanted to be with the rest of us, he !■ « lllt , c 

that extent But there was no dinger of loo much 
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punishment The child himself detei mined the amount neces 
sary Twice I saw him go to his room of lus own accord, when 
he had done something he knew tv as forbidden Once he went 
as fai as the door, and the other time he stepped inside, stood 
foi a moment, then tinned aiound and came back 1 his ma> 
sound like Ins taking advantage of the situation, but as one 
watched it tlicie was no indication of it— lie did not look 
aiound to see if he was being watched 

The child was definitely learning that theie are many things 
that one may not do in the presence of other people Or to 
put it positively instead of negatnely, theie is a special code 
for bthavior in the presence of othcis A part of the business 
of life and of education is to leain that code and not only to 
lcain the woids but the acts A pait of that code is called the 
Rules of Etiquette It is periectly easy to extend the code to 
cover everything now comprised under the law ’, good taste, 
and the proprieties 

If we began early enough and continued wisely, it would be 
just as easy to train a child to honesty, and truthfulness, faith 
fulness or whatever you wished, as to train him to wear clothes 
or to swallow bitter medicine when he is sick Does that sound 
fanaticaP If you think it does, then just stop and recall the 
numberless strange, ridiculous, painful and even disgusting 
customs that \anous sects, religious groups, tribes and pmn 
itnc races ha\e trained their children to observe It would 
seem that not onl) is there nothing that could not be trained 
into a child, but there is nothing that lias not been trained into 
them somewheic or some time 

Much of our failure to train our childicn to uwh/cd wajs 
comes from a confusion of thought on the idea of freedom We 
sa) we want children to be free This is a free count!) And 
so on 

Much of such talk is pure nonsense Ask the man on the 
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street what he means by freedom. He will most likely reply: 

The privilege of doing what I want to do.” That is what we 
all mean by freedom, when we get around to arguing about it 
in the abstract. Then we get confused and unwittingly find 
ourselves discussing absolute freedom, an unthinkable condition 
which it is useless to discuss. No one is or can be free from the 
laws of nature; nor from the laws of man, as long as he dwells 
m the group that made the laws; nor from the law of custom, 
without usually suffering more than is worthwhile. 

But any man can have freedom to do what he wants to do, 
whenever he wants to do only die things that are allowed. The 
sage declares that it is far easier to want what he gets than to 
get what he wants. 

Again we face a problem. We can train the child to want 
what he gets. Then he may sit back and take what comes, 
making no effort to get anything better. Or we can train him 
to want everything he sees, and to fight for it. A world of that 
sort would be impossible. The other alternative is the happy 
mean— if one can find it. 

That is the real freedom— to not want what one can't get. 
The child must be trained not to want what belongs to some- 
one else. He may want one like it, and work hard to get it 
honestly. He nurse not wane what he cannot get without injur' 
ing someone. Parents have a tremendous responsibility here. 
They can train their children to this kind of honesty if they 
will. But they must themselves be free from such anti-social 
notions as "Business is business" or "You can't succeed in busi- 
ness these days without resorting to sharp practices sometimes." 

Another evil of the punishment habit is the great temptation 
it offers to threaten. Parents and teachers easily fall into the 
habit of threatening, "I'll punish you if >ou do that." That is 
only a softened, semi-polite form of the blasphemous expression 
which prays Cod to do the punishing. Jn cither form if is had 
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and should be taboo. It creates, in the child, the wrong state 
of mind. We should make him a co-worker, not an enemy. It 
would be a gain if the word "punish” could be left out of our 
vocabulary, where children are concerned. 

Do not think of your corrections as punishments, but as 
helpfully pleasant suggestions for improvement . That will im- 
prove your disposition also, which in turn will have a grati- 
fying effect upon the child. 

Do you realize what a large sale there is for books on eti- 
quette? So many people want to improve themselves by con- 
forming to custom. Children are no exception, unless they have 
been injured by the special method of being ridiculed. Give 
the child a chance. Never forget that he wants to be grown-up 
and be well thought of. 

I do not forget that some children are so far injured that it 
is difficult to believe that they have any such desire. But that 
is only an appearance. At heart they do want to improve, but 
they think no one wants to help them. They know of no way 
to “save face.” Too often, instead of helping them, we “rub it 
in. "We tell them they are bad, wicked, a disgrace, stupid! 
Such talk should never be indulged in. What would you think 
of a general who would talk to his defeated army in that fashion? 
He would be dismissed — perhaps court-martialed! "Why did we 
talk so much about morale in the war? Because morale is as 
important as tanks and bullets. An army whose morale is down 
is defeated before it fires a shot. The child’s morale is every 
bit as important. If his morale is up, he will struggle nobly 
against his unfortunate habits and practices. When his morale 
is down he says, “Oh, h-1, what’s the use.” If you were setting 
out to deliberately ruin him, you could not lay a better foun- 
dation for your plan than just such a line of abuse. Scoldings 
and punishments, punishments and scoldings! No wonder 
children rebel against such treatment! And knowing little 
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about the hoi Id, their lebelhon takes a wiong form and they 
onl) get into deeper trouble 

Corporal punishment must go And eventually tt will go 
For an adult to deliberately inflict pain upon a defenseless 
child is not tti lute with the inarch of civilization 

"What %\ill He do when we cannot whip our bad children ? 1 
That was the question the teachers asked when corporal punish 
ment was forbidden in the schools They Here greatly surprised 
to find that they did not miss it! They did not ha\ e as many 
bad children as they iormerly had By their whipping, they 
had been making bad children, and did not know it* 

I once saw in a large factory, this placard In case of fire, 
first of all Keep Cool It struck me as humorous in case of 
fire, keep cool! But, of course, it was excellent advice 

In the face of all the announces, the doubts and fears and 
peiplexities that anse in connection with childrens misde 
nlcallOls, ,, the fust and most important habit for parents and 
teachers is to keep cool 

In all the great problems of life, the intelligent man says 
‘ Wait, wait, let me think ' In other words he tries to keep 
cool and think it out Js there any greater problem in life than 
the eternal welfare of jour child? As I see it, there is none 
The child s success in life may depend upon Iioh jou handle 
this situation Keep cool! If you think, most situations are not 
so important, do not forget that the only way you will be sure 
to keep cool in the obviously important situations, is to ha\e 
formed the habit of keeping cool in all cases 

Passing now, from corporal punishments to other forms of 
“punishment , the first suggestion is let us avoid the term 
punishment when thinking of children Let us not think of 
their behavior as misdemeanors, but merely as tntstakes—a* 
they are Then the parents work is not to punish but to 
correct 
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We have already seen hem the treatment can be made auto 
matic That does not mean that the parent leav es it all to the 
child It means that he is adopting a new method of control 
a method of self-control by the child It involves persuading 
the child to assume full management of his own conduct It is 
giving the child a new tesponsibility He loves lesponsibility 
He knows that it is a great step tow ard being a grown up, 
which is his great ambition 

In this, as in other ways, he needs help He must be shown 
the goal He wants to be grown up, he must act like a grown up 
in all the ways that are compatible with the fact that he is a 
child I mean by that we must not make a little old man out 
of him He is a child and must act like a child He must think 
as a child, but it must all be leading up to manhood He must 
be shown that certain kinds of conduct do not lead to successful 
manhood When he develops ways and habits that are going 
to become liabilities instead of assets, he must overcome them 
That, in many cases will be difficult Those are the situations 
where, under the old plan, we resorted to punishment Under 
the new plan we must show him how he can control himself 
Someone asks what is the difference between that and pun 
ishment At first glance, perhaps no difference but in reality 
it is a fundamental difference It is the difference between the 
child penalizing himself to obtain the result he wants, and the 
parent depriving him of a pleasure that, m itself he does not 
wish to give up It is the difference between freedom and 
slavery \ou and 1 do many things of our own accord that we 
would bitterly resent if someone else forced us to do It is 
the difference between his doing what we think is right be 
cause we have the power to compel him, and his doing right 
because he secs that it is the way to attain the goal that he 
Im-wufi our help-set for himself 

As we have said tint is the parents job and it is not alwajs 
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an easy task. IE the parent has made no mistakes previously, it 
is easy. But parents are human and make mistakes. If one has 
made too many mistakes, and the child has somewhat lost con- 
fidence in the patent, it may be difficult, but it will never be 
any easier. The battle must be iron now, else the war will go 
on until control is lost. 

The parent can always win, but he must watch his every 
step, and he must use all the tact possible and infinite patience. 

A stoiy is told of William Jennings Bryan when he was Sec- 
retary of State. A foieign ambassador had asked a favor which 
the U. S. could not grant. It was a long interview and the 
aiguments were strong. Finally the ambassador said: "Is that 
the last word, Mr. Biyan?" Bryan replied with a friendly smile: 
"There is no last word between friends.” That is the rig it 


SP With older children who have been mistreated it is often 
difficult. A common occurrence is for the child to threaten to 
leave home. That is sometimes the "last straw". Keep coo . 
Keep friendly. One can say, "That is a suggestion; let us con- 
sider it.” Frequently the consideration leads to a solution. 
There are cases where the father has accepted that solution 
and helped the young man to get ready, but prolonged ' 
preparations as long as he reasonably could, with the rest 
that the boy discovered that he could not go through w i n, 
and the whole matter was settled much as the father wu d 
With younger children the problem is not usually hffi cult 
It is always necessary to be careful not to suggest P ^ * 
is too great It is better to make it l.gl.t at first and -"crease 
g , .. tn iccomplish the desired result, 

if it is found -.,. ;:: ;- rp - rcnt ta to brcak aw3) from 

IC llFtZTU the sanction of ages but originated among 
a metho been under criticism. In us place, 

r a" — - - — — ~ 
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nature, has the approval of science and, while not yet accepted 
universally, has steadily gained ground because it lias always 
been successful and led to better and happier families wherever 
used. 

It may be well, also, to recall that it is almost a proverb that 
man has always clung to the old, and repudiated new ideas as 
long as he could hold out. But when finally adopted, he has 
always regretted that he did not accept them sooner. 

These aie times when we are told that we are facing "one 
world or none.” "Which it will be depends upon how many 
good men we can produce in the coming generations. In agri- 
culture and in industry, the prevention of waste is as important 
as the increase of production. 

We can save the waste from "injured" children by abolishing 
the punishment of child mistakes and substituting friendly 
helpfulness. 
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Mental 

A Piece Of Mind 



Chapter XI. 


What Is He Thinking 

We have been consideiing the child from the standpoint of 
his relation to his environment, his parents and their oppor 
tunnies and obligations to help him to prepare himself to get 
on in the world into which he has been born 

We must now get a more intimate acquaintance with the 
child himself and his mechanisms and capacities for growth and 
development into the adult man that we aie looking foi 
Is there anyone who has watched babies who has not said to 
himself, ‘I wonder what he is thinking about? We can answer 
that question only in pait What is thinking? How do we 
think? What do wc do when we think? And, finally, what do 
we think with? We can answer the last, at least We know we 
think with the brain 


Memory 

In popular language, thinking is a rather general name for 
several processes I or example we say, “That makes me think 
of “ We could just as well say, "I remember” and it would 
be simpler Memory is the simplest thing about the brain We 
say memory is * located ’ in the brain That is literally true 
How it comes about is well illustrated by a recent invention in 
the electric field 

The voice in the spoken word or vocal and instrumental 
music is now recoidcd on a spool of wire in the form of mag 
nctisni Then u can be reproduced at any lime and as many 
times as wanted It is believed tint it will last indefinite!) 
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That is a perfect descuption of memory By means of the 
auditory mechanism of the ear, an impression is made on the 
substance of the brain It is permanent— fairly so— and can be 
reproduced at will— almost Indeed, it is possible that the two 
processes are closely analogous We know that the brain is an 
electric mechanism We know little else about the brain 
mechanism and on the other hand no one knows just what 
magnetism is But at least it gi\es us a good start on our 
problem 

Train your memory Send today for Prof Blank’s Memory 
System A book learned at out reading ' 

Oui older readeis will remember those adv ei tisements They 
were so atti active and psychology was so little undei stood in 
those days that many people weie taken m by them The 
picsident of the college wheie the present writei was teaching 
engaged Prof Blank to lecture to us on memory The audi 
tonum was filled and we were waiting anxiously we were 
getting impatient when suddenly the president stepped forward 
and announced that the Prof Blank had forgotten to come! 

At first thought one feels that it would be a blessing to have 
such a memory as Prof Blank promised The memory can be 
improved somewhat as we shall see But there is no patented 
system that will work minclcs Whatever benefit would be 
denved fiom Ins System would be at the expense of more 
time and labor than would be needed to learn in the natural 
way There is this to be said With Prof Blank s presence-if 
he didn t forget to come— and the more or less expectancy of a 
miracle ones attention would be stronger than it ordinarily 
is on our reading or study 

The goodness of memory is mainly dependent upon two fac 
tors The first is the capacity of the brain substance to retain 
the impression made upon it— called the natural rctentiveness 
—and die thoroughness oE the impression itself Nothing is 
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known of any method of increasing the natural retentiveness; 
nor even whether it varies in different individuals, except as 
disease or old age seems to impair it somewhat. 

Undoubtededly most of the variation that we notice can be 
accounted for by the other factor. There are extreme varia- 
tions in the completeness of the original impression. First of 
all, there is the variation in the hearing. We know that a con- 
siderable number of children are partially deaf. It may not be 
enough to be easily detected and is therefore all the more 
dangcious. What the child doesn't heai lie cannot remember; 
and not knowing of his deafness he blames his memory. Next 
to this comes the question of attention. 

When one lecalls how easily the attention of even adults may 
be diverted, he should easily understand why children do not 
remember all the things that are said to them or all die sights 
they aie supposed to sec. If one reads when a little tired, he is 
quite apt to find that lie is at the bottom of the page and doesn’t 
know a thing he has read on the page. Something has diverted 
his attention from the book and his mind lias followed die new 
idea while his eye mechanically, followed the lines in the book. 
The same thing may happen in conversation, and we are greatly 
embarrassed when we have to apologize "I beg your pardon: I 
did not get what you were saying.” 

This diversion of attention is the magician's chief stock in 
trade. He did not pull the rabbit out of the hat until he had 
first put it in the hat. But he cleverly di\erted our attention at 
the right moment so that we did not see the rabbit go into the 
hat. It is a clever lefinement of the crude trick that we boys used 
to play when we wanted the bit of candy on sister’s plate and 
which she was carefully guarding. We exclaimed: “Who is that 
looking in the window?” and while she turned her attention to 
the window, we took the candy. 

Some young people claim that nothing distracts them. They 
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can study m the midst of any amount of excitement The psy 
chologists genet all) dctlaic it cannot be done If it is done, it 
must lequne extra energy and thus be an unnatuial strain on 
the mind, and memory would not be improved 

Memory is helped by association It has been said that an 
unassociated item dropped into the mind is eternally lost Cer 
tainly it is true that the more associations we have with any 
item, the easier it is to recall The strange thing is that memory 
is not stiengthened by exercise One might memorize a hun 
died poems but he would not learn the last one any easier than 
he did the fust Repetition of the same poem helps the memory 
for that poem, but does not help a new one 

One can sometimes discover certain devices for remembering 
names or dates or other single items But they are seldom of 
any use to anyone else That is the trouble with ‘ Prof Blanks 
System Teacheis sometimes try to help their pupils that 
way It is usually not worth the effort One teacher told the 
class, If you want to remember the Scotch poet, think of a 
policeman being burned at the stake That would be Bobby 
Burns ' A bright boy of the class asked Why wouldn’t it be 
Robert Browning? * 

Of course it goes without saying that without memory we 
would be helpless and useless The better the memory, the 
more efficient the man We are born with brains of a certain 
natural retentiveness There is no known way of improving 
that But apparently it is good enough for our need if wisely 
used And wise use means see that the things we need to re 
member make their full impression, that is accomplished by 
close attention and by repetition 

There is however, one more fact that should receive some 
consideration A friend has above his desk, in large letters 

If I Read This, I Can't Read That ” to remind him that time 
for reading is limited and must be used wisely Similarly, it 
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appears that our capacity for memory is limited. If we load the 
mind with a lot of useless stuff, we may not be able to retain 
some of the important experiences. Stanley Hall used to remind 
us that “A good ‘forgettery’ may be as important in its way as 
a good memory.” Prof. Blank advertises “A book remembered 
from one reading.” But how many books do we want to re- 
member entirely? Mighty few! Most books have only a little for 
us, for the reason that the author and the reader have not had 
the same experiences, and consequently there is bound to be 
much that the reader cannot understand, or for which he has 
no use. 

You may have heard people say— as I have, often— “I read so 
much trash when I was young, that now I can’t remember any 
book that I read.” There may be some truth in a statement 
like that, when we remember that “Trash is anything worth- 
less.” 

How can one forget what one does not wish to remember? 
Not by trying to forget! But by not thinking about, not talking 
about, not telling friends that we didn’t like it— and why. Be* 
cause all that is merely repetition that helps us to remember. 
We must ignore it: never let it come into mind, or if it comes 
do not entertain it. Think immediately of something else. 

All this can be explained to the older children and will appeal 
to their desire to be grown up and become intelligent. 

Imagination 

When one remembers something that he has seen, he gener- 
ally sees it again, with his mind’s eye— as we say; or as the psy- 
chologist says: we have a mental image. The explanation is 
easy. When you first saw the State House— let us say— you were 
told the name. So the name and the actual building were 
together registered in your brain. They constitute one whole 
and when either part comes to mind the other comes with it. 
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Similarly, many people ha\e auditory images for sound heard 
Mention a familiar tune and one immediately has an auditory 
image of the melody Of the rest of our ‘ five senses we are 
not so fortunate We do not hav e images of odors and probably 
not for taste or touch 

Nevertheless, thinking in images constitutes a great part of 
our consciousness We also create imagery for scenes that we 
have not experienced except vicariously The likeness of our 
mental image to the reality, will depend upon how detailed is 
the description that we have heaid or read But if we have 
had no description, but meiely heard a name, we are still likely 
to create our own mental image This, of course, may bear no 
resemblance to the original 

When I was an infant, I was accidentally scalded on the leg 
I had often heard it mentioned m the family, but never de 
scribed One day a few years ago, I remarked that I remem 
bered the incident Mother and older sisters exclaimed that it 
vs as impossible because I was only a little more than a year old 
Still believing that I did remember it, I said, I II describe it to 
you ” I went through the details of the rooms, the location of the 
furniture, just how the accident occurred and all about im- 
precisely as I recall it now while I am writing When I had 
finished, they agreed that there was not one detail that was 
right Of course I had to admit that, in the absence of any 
description I had formed my own picture of the scene I might 
add that the image I had was not taken from anything I had 
ever seen It was built up to fit the story as I had heard it 
However, I bad a come back ’ They doubted that I remcm 
bered a house from which we moved before I was two years old 
1 insisted tint if they would take me to the street, I could point 
out the house That time I had a true image, I pointed it out, 
without any hesitation I had not seen it since wc left it more 
than forty years previously 
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Thinking in images is so common and so natural, that we 
usually take it for granted and forget to mention it. But the 
excitement comes a little later when one day the boy rushes in 
from his play and shouts, “Oh, mama I saw a cat as big as an 
elephant,” or perhaps it was a ball as big as the house. In the 
old days many a mother was horrified. Willie had told his first 
lie. He must be punished. But modern parents are better 
informed. They know that he isn’t lying; he is merely using 
his imagination. He has not only learned to think in images, 
but he has learned that he can combine images and create new 
forms and get new ideas. He must not be punished. He should 
be praised and encouraged. He has laid the foundation for 
constructive art and industry. 

His discover)' in this particular case is that he can combine the 
image of an object with the image of a movement or a process. 
He has seen cats and he has seen things grow big. He combines 
the two and lie sees in his mind’s eye a cat grow to be as big 
as an elephant. He would not have stopped with the elephant, 
only it was the biggest thing he could think of just then. 

. Now that he has learned the game there need be no end. 
Sometimes mother is a little worried for fear it may lead, to 
lying. No danger unless he discovers he has deceived you and 
later wants to deceive you. Two conditions that should never 
exist— and will not if you are wise. Just now it is only necessary 
to show him that you know the game— tell him what you have 
seen: a mosquito as big as a chicken, or whatever occurs to you, 
just to show him you understand the game. 

This is another illustration of what we have called the “pro- 
cessing” of our experiences. It gives one form of what we have 
called “vicarious’' experience; that is, the child has not person- 
ally experienced (seen) a cat as big as an elephant, but he has 
formed an image of such a beast as though lie had seen it. The 
commoner forms of vicarious experiences arc all those tilings 
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that we read about or hear of We have not personally seen 
(experienced) them but we have a more or less complete image 
Indeed, it is possible to have a better knowledge of them than 
we ordinarily get from personal observation because we can by 
reading get the combined result of the personal observations of 
many observers Much of our thinking is carried on with 
vicarious experiences that are much more valuable than any one 
person is likely to have T. hus through our vicarious experiences 
we may become well equipped to solve many of the problems 
that life presents 

It is easier to think in images than without them In much 
of our adult thinking we dispense with imagery, even when it 
is available But if we have a complicated problem, we quickly 
seize paper and pencil and draw all the images we can Many 
things we cannot think about without using the pencil 

I vs as examining an imbecile to see how much he remembered 
about numbers He had been elaborately drilled some years 
before I asked him how many chairs were 3 chairs and 2 chans 
He said 5 He could image three chairs and count them then 
he could count 2 more But when later after he had had time 
to forget the chairs, I asked him how many w ere 3 wunks and 2 
wunks, he vs as lost and had no idea He could not image a 
wunk Normal children soon learn to talk numbers 3 and 2 
are 5 and it makes no difference if they are chairs or wunks 
Adults who use numbers extensively get to do the four opera 
tions vsith quite large numbers without using the pencil But 
not all get beyond the tvs elves in the multiplication table They 
know 12 x 12, but 12 x 13 stumps them 

I once had a high school girl as assistant One day her work 
vs as to average of a senes of two numbers After she had gone 
to lunch, I glanced at her vsoik The sum of the two numbers 
was sometimes 600 I found a half dozen places vs here she had 
written Goo and divided it by 2 by long division That was a 
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case where some teacher of arithmetic had fallen down on her 
job. Had she been encouraged to think in images, she would 
have seen that half of 600 was 300. She was not dull. She had 
not had the help she needed at the right time. 

I was with the critic teacher in a teachers’ college. We were 
watching the pupil teacher conduct a class in numbers. A boy 
was asked 9x7 = ? He hesitated. The teacher said “Think”. 
The critic called her down. She said it was no place to think: 
the boy either knew or he didn’t. The critic teacher was wrong. 
Thinking is always in order. Even I could solve that problem 
by a little thought: 10 x J = 70 and g is one seven less, that’s 63. 

The place of imagination in man’s repertory is partly indi- 
cated by the frequent characterization of individuals as those 
who “Have no Imagination”. Such a person is recognized at 
once as one who is lacking in something that is important for 
the highest attainments. To be without imagination, if taken 
literally, would mean that one is confined almost entirely to his 
personal experiences and such vicarious experiences as he can 
take over from reading or conversation, without needing to 
make any combination of images. 

When one considers the results of free imagining, in liter- 
ature, art and industry, one gets some realization of what the 
world would he without imagination. 

The novelist’s stock in trade is his ability to combine images 
and build up personalities, scenes and situations of such vivid- 
ness and usefulness, that we read them for their beauty of 
characterization or for the clearness of their arguments. 

The inventor, likewise, combines his experiences with mater- 
ials, die laws of nature and art to produce the machines that 
accomplish what man could achieve in no other way; or the 
gadgets that enable us to achieve our objective in a fraction of 
the time that would he otherwise required. 

And the artists— painters and sculptors— arc no less wonderful 
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than the engineeis and wnteis And ncmhere, perhaps, is the 
importance of imagination more clearly in evidence than here 
The shill involved m being able to reproduce a copy of the 
ongmal, in paint or marble, is remarkable But it is the imagin 
ati\e artist that charms us 

It is a common remark that we are none of us perfect But 
the artist be he writer, sculptor or painter can by his power of 
combining images, add to the man or the woman, whatever 
beauty nature left out And while the artist does not always 
attain perfection, he at least comes \astly nearer to it than the 
mere copyist, or than we find in nature 

Because the combinations are so numerous and so strange, 
there has arisen an idea that the power of imagination is un 
limited The number of possible combinations is very great 
but they are limited by experience One needs only to take 
his pencil and try to draw an imaginary animal He will quickly 
discover that he can think of no detail that is outside his expen 
ence, real or vicarious This shows the value of wide and varied 
experiences 

We sometimes say of a man, he has no imagination It would 
perhaps, be more correct to say he doesn t use his imagination 

Like all mental processes the use of imagination becomes a 
habit and a \ery useful one With such a habit and plenty of 
experiences \\ e are apt to get an original thinker— a most useful 
citizen 

In uew of the foregoing facts and considerations, it is ewdent 
that the child s imagination should be encouraged and devel 
oped instead of being allowed to die from disuse, or ridiculed 
as is too often the case In a later chapter we shall consider 
some of the means for cultnating it 

Imagination is one part of the thinking process as will be 
seen when one recalls that when one looks at a comic or a 
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grotesque picture he is apt to exclaim: "Who ever thought 
that out?” 

The remaining items in the thought process are the judg- 
ment and reasoning. 

Judgment 

The child learns very early to make judgments. Almost as 
soon as he can talk, he may say "milk hot" and push it away. 
That is judgment. He has distinguished between that milk 
and some other kind of milk. The only difference between that 
judgment and the profound judgment that comes from the 
Supreme Court is in the experience involved and the language 
used. Here again, we are apt to put our own special meaning 
to the word. We say such a person has no judgment, or lacks 
judgment. What we mean is: he does not have good judgment. 
Too many times his judgment is wrong. 

The child’s experience is slight and his judgment simple but 
good. Even to name a thing is a judgment as we see at once 
when one calls a beet a turnip, because it was bad judgment. 
The only time when such an expression is not a judgment is 
when one merely says what lie has heard some one else say. 
That is simple repetition, he has made no discrimination— only 
uttered words. 

£!£XSOTJTKi7 

It is only a short step from judgment to reasoning. We have 
two judgments instead of one. They are not independent judg 
ments: they must be related to each other. When the baby 
pushed his bottle away, we asked him why. Because it is hot. 
He did not say all that but that is what was in his mind. Push- 
ing it away was a sign, meaning "I don't want it." In answer 
to your question he gives his reason. That is reasoning pure 
and simple. Again more elaborate reasoning differs only in 
resulting from greater experience and expressing it with more 
words. 
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In stnctl) foimal reasoning 01 logic we add still anothei 
judgment All hot things are to be rejected 
This milk is hot 
Therefore, X reject it 

The child takes short cuts, but it is reasoning just the same 
And it shows us that the child reasons very earl) and -without 
being taught All he needs to learn is to be careful that his judg 
ments are true \nd that also he learns from experience Some 
tunes he learns from his mistakes, but he learns He wants to 
ci oss a ditch He finds a board and la)s it across, sa)ing in 
effect All boaids will help little bo)s to get across ditches 
This is a board 
Therefore, it will help me 

He starts across, the board breaks and he falls in the ditch He 
has learned that Ins major premise, as the logicians call it, was 
• not true The next time he will be more careful 

Within the limits of their experience, children reason re 
markabl) well, and the) do a lot of thinking 

In the foregoing pages of this chapter w e ha\ e some account 
of the processes that enter into thinking Perhaps that is all 
we need but perhaps some readers would enjo) a further dis 
cussion of what the bram has to do with it We 1 now little of 
the detailed mechanisms and workings of the brain in the pro 
duction of our different mental processes 

In the following paragraphs we have embodied enough of 
what little is believed to be facts, to enable the reader to have 
something to think about and perhaps revise as futuie dis 
cov cries appear 

We know that we think with the biam The brain consists 
of about thice pounds of rathci soft tissue filling the entire 
top of the head from about the level of the c)es Under the 
mtcroscope it is seen to be composed of approximate!) ten or 
twelve billion nerve cells Fach cell is a microscopic elect! ic 
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battery The tines are called nene fibers and are of variable 
lengths from \ ery short to almost as long as the body For ex 
ample one group of fibers extends from the toes to the neck 
passing up the legs into the spinal column and up to its top 
At that point are the cell bodies— the batteries that furnish the 
energy These cells together with those from the eyes, ears, 
tongue and nose are called sensory nen es because they com ey 
sensations They pass their energy on to other groups that end 
in muscles, called motor cells because they cause motion m the 
muscles Thus the simplest route for the energy set agomg by 
the stimulation of the sensory endings v\ould be to a muscle 
and a movement would result And that does happen in many 
cases and probably would always happen if something did not 
interfere In the low er animals that liav e brains, it is probably 
what happens in the vast majority of cases There is very little 
consciousness m such cases, and often none at all But man has 
learned or acquired somehow the ability to interfere with that 
program He can inhibit the muscular response What we call 
consciousness is believed to come from inhibited impulse But 
the flow of energy is not stopped It is deflected into other 
channels, and ends in a group or groups of cells that have been 
previously stimulated and now reproduce the consciousness 
(memory) that first stimulated them That giv es memory We 
commonly call it an idea An idea is the beginning of thinking 
If the first idea that comes fits the situation one entertains it, 
accepts tlie associated ideas and eventually solves his problem 
If it does not fit he abandons it and waits for another idea to 
come So we see that wlnt we do when we think is nothing 
We simply wan until our nervous system brings us ideas one 
after another until we come to the one we want. If wc have 
never had an experience that is useful in the present situation, 
we give up our problem as unsolved 



Chapter XII. 

The Beginnings of Intelligence 

At The Beginning Of This Centura The Board Of Educa- 
uon of Paris ordered that all children -who were two years bach 
ward should be placed in special classes One guesses that the 
instigator of this move was none other than Alfred Binet him 
self, the world famous professor of psychology at the Sorbonne, 
the great university m Pans Certain it is that he was a mem 
ber of the committee to select the children 

Binet said that in as much as it would be no great honor to be 
m these classes, he thought the candidates should be selected 
with some care Accordingly he and lus assistant Dr Thos 
Simon set to work to devise suitable tests Their work resulted 
in the Bmet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence 

Up to this time the term intelligence had been used only as a 
synonym for knowledge The Scale was a success from the start 
and at once raised the question What is this intelligence that 
we are measuring? Binet attacked the problem gave it much 
thought but died before he was able to formulate a satisfactory 
definition It was at once recognized that intelligence is quite 
different from knowledge 

^ T e start, of course, wrath the brain, the seat of the mind 
Brains are of all degrees of excellence The idiot is known to 
have a very defective brain and his intelligence is almost ml 
Above the idiot, the brain is not visibly defective Many at 
tempts have been made to account for variations in intelligence, 
by some peculiarity of the brain Size w as one possibility One 
might expect that great intelligence would result from a great 
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brain, but large brains are found in large bodies; and large men 
do not always show the highest intelligence. 

We are almost forced to the conclusion that there must be a 
difference in brains; and there are several possibilities. For ex- 
ample, there are said to be twelve billion cells in the human 
brain. But not all of them come to complete development and 
function. If the complete functioning of a certain number 
means average intelligence, the functioning of a larger number 
might be expected to give better than average intelligence, 
while a less number would give lower intelligence. 

Then the electric battery of the brain, the microscopic cell 
bodies may very conceivably vary in efficiency. Commercial 
dry batteries have a wide range of “strength” depending upon 
the materials used in the manufacture. From such considera- 
tions we may conclude that we are not greatly in error when we 
consider that part at least of the variation in intelligence is due 
to the brain condition. 

However, we are not limited to brain structure for an explan- 
ation of differences in intelligence. There is the further ques- 
tion of how we use our brains. One may have an A-i brain and 
get little intelligence out of it— so to speak— because he doesn't 
use it right. Just as one may have the best automobile made, 
and vet not get good service from it because he doesn’t use it 
right— uses low grade gasoline, poor oil, lets the water get low 
and overheats the motor, etc., etc. 

What do we mean by the use of the brain? 

In the previous chapter we found that our “five senses” give 
us our consciousness of our experiences— what we do and what 
happens to ns. Our stock of experiences wc called the raw 
material, and then we borrowed a modern term from industry' 
and said that it would be convenient to think of what goes on 
in the brain after it has recorded the experience, as the process' 
i rig. Experiences when processed are useful for solving life's 
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problems. The raw material wheat when processed yields bread 
which is useful in solving the problem of nourishing the body. 
The processes used on the wheat are cleaning, grinding, bolt- 
ing (sifting) , purifying, bleaching; that gives us flour. Then 
we have mixing, kneading, raising, baking, and eating. Then 
our problem of nourishing is solved. 

Some of the processes involved in preparing experiences are 
memory which brings the experience into consciousness, imag- 
ination which enables us to combine images into new creations, 
thinking which enables us to select certain experiences, judg- 
ing enables us to decide upon the usefulness of the experiences, 
reasoning applies the final result to fit the present situation and 
solve our problem. 

We have discussed each of these processes. It may be useful 
to look at them again from the standpoint of solving our 
problems. 

The biologists have long discussed the question: What is life? 
One answer is that life is solving an endless series of problems. 
Some are simple and easily solved, but many are solved with 
difficulty and many are unsolved or solved unwisely. No one 
solves all his problems and there are many problems in sight 
that no one can solve as yet. 

Looking at the various processes, it is at once evident that 
without memory there would be no intelligence and little pro- 
gress. The experiences be they many or few, interesting or 
uninteresting, would be useless. Any effect that they had upon 
our bodies would remain, but we would have no knowledge of 
how we got the injury or the unusual condition. The same 
would be true of any effect that the experience may have had 
upon the mind. There is a school of thought to-day which holds 
that much of our "mental makeup” is due to experiences that 
ha\c been forgotten. There is reason to believe that some of 
what we call insanity may be due to the patient having forgotten 
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the experiences by -which he learned how to beha\ e as so called 
normal people do behave 

As we have seen, our memories bring our experiences into 
consciousness in the form of images, mental pictures Imagin 
ation combines two or moie images into a * new creation” thus 
giving us new concepts in creative art, literature, and the 
sciences 

Thinking, making use of judgment and reasoning is the most 
elaboiate of all the mental processes It is the crowning glory 
of man. 

We still have to inquire What is intelligence? What is its 
value 5 What does it do for us? 

Life as we know it, is a continuous performance of solving 
one problem after another To preserve life, to make it en 
durable, pleasurable and worthwhile, a goodly proportion of 
these problems must be solved wisely 
With intelligence we solve our problems It is possible to 
conceive of a high intelligence that could solve all our prob 
lems Perfect experiences perfectly classified, perfect memory, 
reason and judgment would achieve the perfect result 

Man is far from that perfection No man can sol\e all his 
problems wisely If he solves a majority of them, life is toler 
able more than that tends toward happiness less makes for 
dissatisfaction, unhappiness, darkness, crime and destruction 
In our world there is no substitute for intelligence 
There is a comement analogy, that may help to clarify the 
argument Multitudes of the experiences of men m histone 
tunes aie recorded in books Books are kept in libraries The 
Libia! y of CongTess for example, contains approximately six 
million books How useful is it to the people of the VS? The 
usefulness depends upon their availability There arc undoubt 
edly enough exj>enenccs recorded in those books lo solve many 
problems But how is one to find the book tint contains the 
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answer That is itself a problem, but it has an answer. The 
boohs are classified Without classification, the> would be use 
less for most purposes If the) were placed on the shelves in 
the order in which the) are received at the building, the) would 
be useless except to one who onl) wanted to pass an idle hour 
Such a person could pick up a booh at random and ha\e a 
chance of getting something that might interest him for an hour 
But to find a booh on a particular subject is a \er) different 
matter 

However, the boohs are classified one ma) go there and ash 
for an) booh that was ever published and learn in a few minutes 
whether the hbrar) has such a booh, and if it has, the inquirer 
can have it in his hands m an mcredibl) short time How is it 
done 5 B) means of a catalog which lists ever) booh and the 
room and the shelf where it is located Without that catalog, 
the booh would be no more available than if it had never been 
classified 

That is intelligence from several angles It was intelligence 
that wTote the booh It was intelligence that evolved a useful 
S)stem of classification It was intelligence that designed a 
building where the boohs could be convementl) arranged It 
was intelligence that prepared the usable catalog 

The enure outfit is an epitome of intelligence itself 
One has a problem his brain has a record of his experiences 
(the boohs) He sa)s to himself. Have I an) experiences that 
vnll help me 5 Let me think I do not remember ’ (His mem 
or) is the catalog ) Or he sa)s, I remember this and that which 
ma) help (The catalog is working) The experiences come 
to consciousness If the) are adequate his problem is solv ed 
Are his experiences classified in his brain as the books in the 
librar ) 5 The) are classified but not as full) or as scientificall) 
as die books Nor is his memor) as full and reliable as the 
catalog 
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His experiences as a child were recorded in his brain as they 
occurred Most of those that occurred before he was six years 
old are outgrow n and are net er remembered A few hav e been 
worked over and appear m later life Few people remem er 
much of their life before about six We have given m the 
chapter on memoiy, one case of a perfect memory of an experi 
ence before the age of two years It is possible that some 1 at 
are never remembered, do nevertheless influence our later lives 
They made an impression on the brain at the time, an per laps 
that impression on the brain is never lost, even though it never 

comes to consciousness as a memory 

After the age of six, the experiences still come at random but 
they tend more and more as the years go by, to e asso 
with previous experiences Thus they classify themselves, 

School life tends to classify them, partly because ^°° ks tend 
to group similar experiences, and partly because we find * ‘ 

helps the memory to "tie together" similar expenence o facts 

.«■ 

experiences that are by nature relate 

or later a fairly well classified group of ex P e " C ""' d and 

If we now put together the items that we 1 a , atc 

“• “ 

lion of future ones rvnencil cc as the 

It will be seen tint the definition puts \nler the 

foundation of all mtelhgence, as .. must iU(hmlt 3 

purpose, Winch “ ufe is a series of problems 

^^^"b^lvcd A„ we have, o solve them 
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with, is our experience The fewer and the simpler the expert 
ences, the fewer of our problems are we able tu sol\e 

But all the experiences of the most "experienced" man would 
not solve his problems unless those experiences were available 
The) would be like the books dumped m piles on the floor 
Availability is the keystone of the arch Without the he) 
stone, no arch Availability varies from almost none, to almost 
perfect There are many forces that tend to destro) availability, 
and there are many that increase it Among those that increase 
the availability are thinking reasoning judgment and other 
thought processes and memor) which brings the experience 
into consciousness 

With enough of the right kind of experiences available, one 
could solve the problems of the universe Such perfection is 
unknown All that we can hope for is some approach to such 
a condition Fortunatel) there are possible compensations for 
lacks in the various factors Some people who may be short 
on experience, may b) using their head manifest good intelh 
gence Similarl) some people, without the best of brains, but 
with unusuall) good experience, succeed in solving a large pro 
portion of their problems wisely 

Looking again at the development of the child, we note that 
he obviousl) has ver) little intelligence before he walks and 
talks His experiences are fev\ what he has are of doubtful 
availability and he has very few problems With the advent 
of ability to use language and to move about freel), conditions 
improve We still have to look for signs of intelligence, but 
the) are there And they increase little by little, until real 
intelligence is bom 

It is of small degree because even )et his experiences are rela 
tivel) few and the) are not connected so as to be available to 
a great degree But he solves man) little problems, which often 
appear to giv e him real pleasure 
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In the working of our own minds, introspection reveals a 
fairly clearly demonstration of the same process. How often 
we say: “Oh, I know that, but I can’t quite get hold of it.”— we 
have had the. right experience, but it just isn’t available at the 
moment. Or again we think we have had no such experience, 
because we do not have the right association to recall it. The 
writer was asked if he had ever seen the laughing jackass. The 
laughing jackass is a bird that is native to Australia. Never 
having been in Australia, I promptly answered "No” to the 
question. A moment later I was conscious of a mental picture 
of the bird, and I exclaimed: “Of course, I have seen it, in the 
zoo at Vancouver.” It was a clear case of a common difficulty. 
Many experiences are not at once available because we look for 
them in the wrong places— so to speak. My association of the 
bird with Australia was so strong that it, for the moment, 
crowded out all association with the Vancouver Zoo. It was 
also an impulsive response. Had I taken time to think, it clearly 
would have come to me— as it did later. 

Thus again, the way experiences are grouped in the mind is 
of much importance for their availability. The books on the 
floor— or on the shelves— if not arranged according to some sys- 
tem, are not available for a particular use. 

Just here lies one of the values of college education. How- 
ever meager the knowledge may be, it is more or less systematic. 
The experiences, vicarious though they may be, are systematic- 
ally arranged. Each one tends strongly to be associated with 
others of its class. 

AVe do much of what we call desultory reading. It is interest- 
ing and informative, but the information is disconnected and 
unmethodical— as the term implics-thcrcforc, it is largely un- 
available. Systematic reading, on the other hand is connected; 
the facts are inter-related and consequently far more available. 
Other things being equal, the man who has done systematic 
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reading is far moie intelligent, because the experiences he has 
acquiied in this \ icai ious mannei are a\ailable for his purposes. 

It is unnecessary to point out the many ways in which parents 
can contribute to the child’s de\elopment. E\cn desultory 
reading— to continue the illustration— is not to be decried. It 
is interesting and a pleasant relaxation. Much of it contains 
\aluable information, and if the child is encouraged to talk 
about it, the facts can be associated with other known facts, to 
great advantage. 

The writer was asked to read a certain no\el. He did so 
with increasing annoyance. The author discussed a scientific 
subject concerning which little is known. The hero, was sup 
posed to have certain experiences, which the author described 
and elaboiated upon to considerable length. No one knows 
that such expei lences are possible. Why then should a novelist, 
lay so much stiess upon them 5 

The book was read and laid aside, never to be thought of 
again. Shortly thereafter, it was discos ered that it was supposed 
to be autobiographical Instantly it took on a value; and was 
reread with great avidity. Now the hero’s experiences were a 
contribution to know ledge— real experiences of one who knew 
what he was talking about 

The parent has many opportunities to increase the value of 
the child s experiences of all kinds, and thus to help his memory 
and develop the habit of thinking One cannot contemplate 
the development of intelligence without seeing the importance 
of putting the child “on his own’’ as much as possible. Self- 
control is the ideal— not parental control The parent controls 
situations, but the child must control himself if he is to be 
a success. 
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Training! To Think 

The Ability To Think Separates Man From The Animals 
Not only that, but thinking differentiates the great men from 
the little men There is only one thing more important for 
man than thinking and that is intelligence— and thinking is of 
vital importance for intelligence 

We have seen that the child dunks The next question is 
can parents or teachers help the child to think? 

For die past 40 or 50 years we have heard much talk among 
educators about training children to think No one so far as I 
can remember, ever raised the question whether we can tram 
a child to think We can gisehim an opportunity to dunk and 
we can help him to form certain habits that will be useful 111 
his thinking but the dunking largely takes care of itself It is 
a good deal like digestion One who should ad\ocate training 
people to digest their food, would be apt to be loudly laughed 
at— and properly We can see that one has plenty of food and 
that he masticates it properly but the digestion is beyond our 
reach 

There is hois ever, much to be done to encourage the child 
to think William James said Man rarely thinks, and it is a 
perennial joke of die columnists that man is ill resort to great 
labor to aioid die necessity of thinking It is well worth our 
while to consider the question in this attempt to improve the 
methods of bringing up children 

It is obwous diat the foundation of dunking is experiences 
And it must be remembered that experiences arc of two kinds 
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There are first and most important, the child s own personal 
experiences the things that he has “gone through with”, the 
things that he has seen ruth his own eyes, the sounds in nature 
and art that he has actually heard, the activities that he has 
pai ticipated in 

Second aie the expel lences of othcis that he lias heard about 
or lead about These we call \ icar ious experiences They did 
not actually happen to the child, but he has heard about them, 
and through the use of his imaging power he often makes 
them his own and as real as though he had gone tluough them 
himself 

Third we have the multitude of “experiences” that he has 
acquired by imagining, thinking and reasoning These we also 
call vicarious experiences They are of priceless value for his 
thinking and his intelligence 

We said that the personal experiences are the most important 
They are not the most numerous But they are the most im 
portant because they are the interpi eters of the vicarious experi 
ences Without them the vicarious experiences would not be 
understood and could not be used in his thinking If that 
sounds a bit strange, think for a moment how often we try to 
explain something to the child by saying, “It is like “naming 
something that he has himself experienced Also note how 
quickly the child ‘holds us up ’ if we inadv ertantly say it is like 
something that he has never seen The writer once called upon 
the Chancellor of a Foreign University for a special privilege 
The Chancellor replied We take care of that in this way ’ and 
then he began to explain something that I could not under 
stand He quickly corrected himself and said, ‘ Of course, you 
cannot understand it because you do not have any such thing 
m America 

A child that does not lcain more out of school than he 
learns in school, learns little m school ” 
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The child’s great incentive to acquiring experiences is a 
strange tendency called curiosity and variously defined as an 
instinct , an emotion or an impulse for better understanding. 
By some writers it is considered the opposite of fear. It is found 
well down in the animal series and is often seen in marked 
contrast to fear. The term is nearly if not quite synonymous 
with wondeTj and Johnson (Dr. Samuel) said, “Wonder is the 
efFect of novelty upon ignorance,” which fits well with the above 
definition of curiosity as the impulse or instinct for better 
understanding. 

That the child possesses such an impulse is well known. That 
it leads him to acquire many experiences is also appreciated. 
But unfortunately we are apt to notice the inconveniences that 
come from the child’s curiosity more than the useful ones, with 
die result that we often discourage the child. We get tired of 
his "stream of questions” and refuse to answer or sometimes 
even punish'him. This is all wrong. 

Curiosity should be regulated not destroyed. It is a wild 
statement to say that all discoveries and inventions are the result 
of curiosity. Many of them are the result of a very definite 
purpose. Nevertheless, it is true that many important dis- 
coveries have been made as the result of a curiosity to know 
“what would happen” or to see what “lies beyond . With the 
child especially, the desire to know leads to many valuable 
experiences. Time spent in answering his questions and in 
helping him to achieve what his curiosity urges, pays big 
interest on the investment. When his curiosity leads him to 
invade the private affairs of others he must he taught that that 
is akin to stealing; a vice not to be tolcialcd. He will make 
mistakes here as elsewhere; and the mistake should be corrected 
not by a wholesale prohibition, but by a careful explanation of 
just what is wrong and the need for self control over that phase 
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of his activity In the role of acquiring proper and useful ex- 
periences curiosity is a power for good 

It is easy to see that the more, and more varied, experiences 
—both personal and vicarious— that a child has, the better pre 
pared is he to think intelligently 

The normal healthy child is active and ' always getting into 
something But he soon exhausts his own back yard, and 
cries for more worlds to conquer He can be kept m his own 
yard a little longer lE the parents will help him a little Show 
him a new game, give him new objects to play with, invite 
some neighbor cluldien to come and play with linn Even let 
him build a play house or a shack— even if it does disfigure your 
neat yard, remember he is getting experiences and no one can 
tell how valuable they may become to him as he grows older 
But the backyard is bound to be outgrown, in time And 
when it comes to that timid parents begin to worry "What 
may happen to him when he is out oE mama’s sight, is too 
horrible to contemplate 1 But most of us went through all that 
and came out unscarred and widi a world of experience that 
has been of inestimable value to us 

Neither time nor space allows me to elaborate this and it is 
unnecessary One more suggestion and we will move on to a 
new topic 

It is a most important piactice to take the child to visit, 
whenever possible, all kinds of industries, occupations, public 
institutions, anything and everything that will enlarge his hon 
zons IE possible take him on longer journeys and take care 
that he sees and experiences everything that is suitable— and 
don t interpret suitable too nanowly And don t forget to 
consult the child as to what experiences he would like to have 

So much for the raw material Now we turn to the 
* processing 

Taking them somewhat in the order m which we have dts 
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cussed them, tve come first to mem or) If the expei iences a 
ever to be useful, they must be remembered 

Memory is largely a matter of the brain and what is callei 
natmal retentiveness There is not a great deal that can be 
done, with any hope of improving it Of the four phases, 
pression and repetition are the only ones that might seem to 
capable of improvement The first is largely a matter of inter 
est What the child ,s inte.ested m, by that very token makes 
the best impression In the early years it is difficult to know 
lust how much lie understands and of course if ie oes n 
understand, he will not remember Repetition oes s o 
that the impression was made and also deepens the bra. 
path As he gets old enough to be interested in hW” 
cesses it may be well to explain the simple, ones so that he ca 

help himself , t 

We must not pass from the subject of memory , hoM a 

reference to the importance of forgetting n an ■ 
perhaps there would be nothing that one ought to forget but 
« the wo, Id as it is there is a great deal that one ought to 
get Especially is this true of the child s wor 

It is not easy to lay down rules or to specify ***** 

are many unfortunate modems in the mlsta hes 

parent hnm\ s were best forgotte > . lesson 

« ..... ... .» ... 

that should nevcr b^ fo'-got e smntlons such 

anger humiliating experience 

as most of m N atu 're shows us the wi, It n 

They can become forgotte ^ ^ ^ forget thc unpleasant 

a fact of our natures nlcasuit How is it done’ 

things of life ad remem rcpcl||10n 0 „r pleasant 

By not rememfienng ^ ^ ^ , ;l]k about . and .here ,s an 

of " c 
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do not talk o\er or think about nearl) as much and uhen w 
do there is no pleasant emotional accompamment-quite the 
contrar) 

We must help the child to do the same thing Do not let 
him talk about the unpleasant That means, once the matter 
has been settled, ne\er ask him about it or refer to it in his 
presence, and if he happens to refer to it, remind him pleasantl) 
that ' We ha\ e all forgotten that ’ 

Stanley Hall is authority for the following incident 
A as ell knots n lady as as entertaining a caller, an intimate 
friend, Ashen her o \ n little boy came running m fiom his play 
and in a stage whisper told his mother that Charlie, his little 
plasmate had used a ‘bad word which he repeated His 
mother said, Don t e\ er use that as ord now run and play 
When he had gone, the Aisiting lady remonstrated Asith her 
hostess in these ssords My Dear, aren t you going to tell your 
boy as hat a bad as ord that is and that he must neser, never use 
it or you as ill punish him seserely^ The mother replied, No 
I do not as ant to impress it on his mind ’ A Asise mothei 
We are not all as Asise as that We often make the mistake 
of impressing upon the child s mind tilings that should be for 
gotten 

The next item in the process of helping the child to think is 
the use of the imagination In a presious chapter Ase base 
shots n that the child thinks m images and tint there comes a 
time Ashen he discos ers that he can combine images of things 
Asith images of processes and actmties to form images of things 
that he Ins net er actually seen More tlnn that he can combine 
images into things that nobody e\er sass or eser as ill see This 
latter is the use of the imagination that leads us to say that 
imagination is unlimited It is unlimited m its ability to com 
bine all the experiences one eser had into one huge complicated 
pile But it is strictly limited in that no one can put into such 
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a pile anything that he has not expelienced, -either personally 

or \icariously. . , 

Since all human beings think in images more or less, it avo 
seem that it ought to be possible to help children to use 
imagination; and since we know the wonderful results t lat 
achieved by its use, it would seem that every effort s iou 
made to help children in its use. 

We have seen something of the big stories (sometimes < 
"Childrens Lies") that they tell when they first discoter tha 
they can create new mental pictures by combining diffieren 
Linds of images. They thus become creators of new • 

They revel in it for a time, but it soon becomes an old y 

a ^y irt possible to renew theh interest by showing 
them that they can make other combinations besides tho e tl y 
have ceased to enjoy? Perhaps this is the time »»«*** 
them to Alice in Wonderland and other fairy stories, thong 

they may come later. , rhild. 

In all these matteis caie should be had not to P 
If he is not interested he probably has not d«*ped o dtat 
degree. Children vary greatly indie done is 

in a particular subject appears. , , t j iat it is 

to watch and when a new intoe* «* awake " ed ’ 

reasonably encouraged. 

Reason and Judgment 

.. — ■» 

are thinking about \ep )° l S f judgment and 

to tlie fact that we adults com" or* fo ,. |hc 

logical reasoning "hen we u , , basing made a 

— ■ r *■ 
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replied: “Oh, but you do not know how many hundred eyes I 
ruined before I learned how.” 

The child must learn how. And one needs only to watch 

him at play to see him judging and reasoning-sometimes 

poorly, to be sure, as most beginnings are. And perhaps what 
we take for judgment is only impulse. Well and good, we ha\ e 
discovered where judgment begins. Look! Baby has put her 
doll to bed and wants a blanket to cover it. Within reach is 
a small piece of cloth. She takes it— on an impulse if you uill 
only to find that it is too small. She throws it out and hunts 
for something nearer right. The next time she exercises better 
judgment and does not pick up a piece that is obviously too 
small. If at first she acted on impulse when she picked the 
very small piece, on the second trial she used judgment when 
she passed .up the piece that was obviously too small and took 
one that was more nearly a fit. And thus is judgment formed. 

Reasoning probably has a similar history. It is made up of 
judgments. Again, watch the child. He comes from his play : 
“Mama, can I have a cooky?” “Why do you want a cooky? 

“ ’cause 1 am hungry.” There is reasoning. The full logical 
form would be: "When one is hungry get a cooky: I am hungry 
now: therefore get a cooky. The child knows nothing of syl- 
logisms, but he acts logically. Perhaps again his act is at first 
not reasoned but only impulsive. Well and good. Then again 
we have seen how reasoning begins. Watch again. The next 
time— or perhaps months later— he says, “I am hungry and I 
want a cooky." He has learned something. And so the process 
goes on until finally we have good judgment and good reason- 
ing— at least occasionally. One must have had much experience 
before it is said of him, “He generally has good judgment and 
reason. And it is a very exceptional person of whom it is said, 
He always has good judgment and sound reasons.” — and then 
it isn t true! We only mean, by such a statement, that lie 
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almost ne\er has bad judgment or reasons badly Perfection is 
no er really attained 

We come back to our problem Can we tram the child to 
exercise good judgment and sound reasoning’ Again as all 
through this chapter, tie must advise caution Tram may 
too strong a ivord We are dealing with matters that involve 
the growth of brain and the acquisition of experiences e 
can help the child to get experiences but the growth of the 
brain is outside our power to influence beyond keeping him 
healthy and seeing that he does not ov ervv ork We lm e at least 


one sad earning . , 

William James Sidis was clearly a born genius and lightly 

brought up should have contributed greatly to the genera we 
fare But unfortunately his father had a pet theory o e uca 
tton Whether the theory was wrong or whether 1 e ; met 10 
of applying it was wrong is not certain At east ie 
was deplorably bad He was ready for college a 9 
refused admission on account of age Although one sided and 
more or less a freak, he kept up appearances until about e 
Then he dropped out For the next e 5 !«rs he was n« J 
useless nobody, arrested at least once for vagrancy 
at 46 a warning to over ambitious parents d 

Is stated elsewhere, training to think has been » “ 

for nearly a half century, with little or no result save tint teach 
ers have pretty generally become convinced that memon- g 
a textbook does not train the mind or even help to Hunk 
Nevertheless from what we have seen of the nature of in e h 
gence and the process of though,, it seems clear that help 
, . | . t]ie r iglit time might be of distinct value 

r,g ht kmd at the rig * „ rder> to frccl) discuss w.,1. 

1 I’ .Tt nwre aud activities Such discussion amis a. 
l ' ,e , tire in the child s hfe Ins work and Ins play 

value of Ins good thoughts and acv.ues 
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by praising them; and discouraging wrong methods or habits 
by ignoring them or when necessary mildly expressing dis 
approval. 

Applying this to thinking, there seems to be no reason why 
one may not be of considerable help by remarking when oc- 
casion offers, “That was good judgment”, or “You reason ^\ell, 
my son”, or on the other hand when they might be improved, 
gently point out the errors. If the child does not seem inter- 
ested, it would probably be wise to drop the matter for a while, 
on the supposition that the child was not yet old enough to 
appreciate such matters. But it should not be given up— at 
least until one is convinced that the child has no such interest. 
As we have implied, it is not known whether every child passes 
through such a period of interest or not. Our school methods 
are not sufficiently advanced to detect either the presence or 
absence of such phases of development. 

Many people find that meal-time is a satisfactory occasion for 
imparting wisdom and ideals to the children. Indeed, it would 
be hard to find a-better opportunity. The family is all together 
and not for this purpose so there is no embarrassment— as there 
might be if they were called together at an unusual time. The 
children can have their time and the parents can solve many 
problms by what we have called in another place “Indirect 
Suggestion”, that is, the things are not always said to the child- 
ren, but for them and where they can hear it. Moreover, the 
parents are free to commend good behavior, or to mildly re- 
prove anything that has occurred that is not good. (And 
mildly is enough; the occasion is such that the mild reproof 
sinks in as at no other time.) 

Also the parents are free to approve or criticize (with discre- 
tion) the behavior of playmates, acquaintances, or characters 
from literature. Altogether it is a marvelously favorable op- 
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portunity and could have a profound influence upon the child- 
ren’s present and future happiness and success. It might well 
he a family practice. 

Of the three meals, supper or evening dinner is probably the 
best. Breakfast is apt to be hurried; and lunch also. 

If strangers are present, the program may be somewhat 
modified. 
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Chapter XIV 

Value of Will-Power 


Of Utmost Importance In The Rearing Of Children, Is 
the training of the mil Yet some of our ancestors w anted to 
destroy it because the) thought it was wholly bad Such are 
some of the serious mistakes that men ha\e made in their 
journey toward civilization 

In da)s gone b), when man) things now well understood were 
deep ri/Steries, the will was commonl) thought of as a great 
and m)sterious power, of which some people were born with 
little, and others with a great deal, but with whate\er nature 
had gnen us, we had to be content If one had onl) a little, he 
would alwa)s be weak willed, while if he had much he would 
be famous for his strength of will Great will power is an asset, 
provided one also possesses high ideals with tendencies to be 
useful and do good, if, in other words one uses it for the general 
welfare and not solel) for one’s own comfort with total dis 
regard for others Otherwise, one was apt to be called wilful 
Such a child was punished for his tiilf illness , while the adult 
was usually unpopular and held more or less under suspicion 

In those da)s, the will together with other actiMties of the 
mind, such as memoir, intellect and emotions were called Fac 
ulties Consequent!), xmll was supposed to be satisfactorily 
defined as a facult) of mind 

The attempt to understand Will, like the attempt to under 
stand other mental processes was greatl) confused b) the inis 
taken procedure of thinking of the mental as a thing apart from 
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its source What we call Will is more clearly understood when 
ue gi\e it its Full name of voluntary action 

This same error was made repeatedly by eat ly psychologists, 
It started wrong by sepaiating the total mental functioning— 
the mind— from the object that does the functioning— the brain 
Much confusion would have been saved if the early psychol 
ogists could have appreciated the modern view that mind is not 
something apart from the brain, but is simply the name ive 
give to the activity of die btatn, whose activity gives rise to con 
sciousness, and all the phases m which consciousness appears 
Now all is changed Somebody woke up one day to the fact 
that even if he could say, ‘ Will is a faculty of the mind, he 
knew no more about will than he did before he learned the 
neat phrase 

Will is a short term for voluntary action There is another 
topic much discussed by laymen and philosophers alike it is 
freedom Curiously enough the two are in some aspects two 
views of the same thing Man is greatly interested in freedom, 
and he is greatly interested m the will The philosophers are 
greatly interested in the freedom of the will 

Will is voluntary action Freedom is unimpeded action 
Freedom of the will is unimpeded voluntary action 

Voluntary action is provided for in our nervous systems 
Freedom exists in all degrees from totally unimpeded to totally 
impeded, at which point it ceases to be freedom 

Freedom of the will as usually discussed, is the question 
whether the loluntary action' is really voluntary, or whither 
it is not determined for us and wc only think n is voluntary 
A similar question Ins been raised about thinking some 
maintaining tint man never thinks But most men who think, 
think that most men do not think And Prof Judsoii Herrick 
says, * If man docsn t think but only thmks that he thinks b mt 
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did anybody ever think of such a thing as to think that he 
thinks?” 

In a sense freedom is always freedom of the will. If the will 
is not involved neither is the question of freedom involved. 
IVe children used to play philosopher, and stir up argument 
by declaring that we never did anything that we did not want 
(will) to do. When challenged, we escaped by explaining that 
when the alternative to an unpleasant act was more unpleasant 
than the act itself, we always “wanted” to do the least unpleas- 
ant. It was quite a bit of philosophy for youngsters, but it was 
accepted. More recently it has appeared in the form, "It is 
easier to want what one gets, than to get what one wants.” 

It should also be noted that absolute freedom is a condition 
that does not exist. It is a pure fiction of the imagination and 
is never realized. Our freedom is limited, as we saw in Chapter 
I, by the laws of nature and by the laws of man. 

As soon as we learn these laws and accept them, we are rela- 
th ely free. This is the first business of life and education. The 
child begins with the laws of nature. He has little trouble with 
them because they are fixed and invariable. Their violation 
brings its own penalty. Those that are of vital importance for 
the child are soon taken for granted and give no further trouble. 

If the laws of man could be treated the same way, life would 
be greatly simplified: crime and misdemeanors would largely 
disappear. But man-made laws have no limit. They vary with 
every group that presumes to make them. Many of them can- 
not be enforced, and their violation brings no penalty. Many 
simple law s are accepted w ithout question. They are obviously 
desirable and do not run counter to anyone’s natural inclina- 
tions. Such is, for example, the city ordinance (in the U. S.) 
against drning on the left side of the street. When it comes 
to speed laws, that is something different. It does violate 
natural tendencies; the necessity for it varies enormously; it 
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cannot be umformly enforced and its t.ohtinn usuaHy bring 
no penalty, and the legal speed tar.es w.th each comm, ni ° 
that one can ne'er learn Between these two eKtren.es there 
are all degrees of reasonableness and difficulties P 

11 turn onr attention to the children, 

difficulties are many tunes greater They hate not the expert 
ence, and seldom does anyone explain to them ^e eason for 

the la*, or even tell them of the last Moreoter many comm n 

lasts do conflict tvith natural tendencies o chddr " ^ and little 
attempt is made to tell them the reason for the . ^ 

ideas as the rights of others Once to , ie un f nen dly 

cepts it so far as friendly people ar ^ “’" C " T , ]e most extreme 
people and strangers, it is more d aI1 hl5 

form is seen in the case of losers A loser stilly ^ ^ 

rights and pnsilcges for the sake o ^ u d(J thls for me 5 " 
comes the small child Say o > , ^ bccomcs un true only 

and the answer at once is » .mentions of the one 

s' hen the child learns to doubt die g ^ ^ mam ta.ned the 
who asks the fasor Wl * 1 ® ^ beco mes untrue In such 
attitude that e have urg . amentalh he ' vlI * s 10 

cases the child s sull is free because fond men Hy „ 

please, therefore, the idea that he does not 

never occurs to linn pl .i icr good or Ind 

The effects of our soluntary acts « shall 

useful or injurious, suse or un " 15 ^ lu || c d and some arc 

consider presently, some peop ■ lc hiesements we wish 

strong willed When « see ^ eul . we wish 

e'erybody was strong"! . ] n[ l less will power Sonic 

those people were not so P— do aisled 

people thinking 011 ) c h,|dhood Incidentally, tins is 

5omcr ~" ,c 
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pioblcms if a method 01 a machine sometimes dchveis an 
objectionable pioduct, discard the method oi dcstioy the mach 
me Such piocedure does not savor of wisdom 

Fortunately the attempts to break the will generally failed, 
but the attempts did a vast amount of damage t 6 childhood 
We have at last come to understand will better, and we find 
that to avoid the evil, there is no necessity to break the will 
A much simple! and less dangerous method is available 
Will, or better, voluntary action has been analyzed into 
simpler elements which are easily undei stood These elements 
arc three ideas, attention, and action Every voluntary act is 
composed of these three essential elements If each of them is 
at a maximum, the will power is at a maximum, but the weak 
ness 01 absence of any one of them weakens or destroys the 
will power 

Ideas are of course the possession of every awake person, they 
are the thoughts that are said to fill the mind They are of all 
kinds, of all degrees of value and they may be few or many 
The man of experience has many ideas and many are highly 
\aluable The idiot has few ideas and their value is almost 
negligible 

In consideiing will power, the ideas must beai some relation 
to the action we wish to perform No man has ideas on every 
subject If one is asked to act in a certain way or why he didn’t 
act, a very common answer is, “I haven’t an idea on the sub 
ject ' If true, that is an adequate answer 

A young married couple were sitting by the evening lamp 
She looked up and said, “Why are our evenings so dull and 
stupid? 

He replied, "I haven’t an idea ’ 

She said sadly, “Perhaps tint is the reason ” 

The second element is attention That is a convenient catch 
word to help the memory What is meant is that one must 
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keep in mind the act that he 

comes when he can cany out his ide ‘ , 

time or a long time, but one is always m danger of fo ge n 
what he wanted to do The matter may have to » aid aside 
Col a tune, but it must never be forgotten > c a 
the plan tn mind ,s greatly aided 

said to reenforce the original thoug elaborated 

of the value of the act to be performed and perhaps elaborat 

ideas of how to do it 'vu Pr p are two 

The third element is the ***«££ J" s by 
kinds of habit of action geneia . something most 

natuie full of act, city He wants to he domg . - 
of the time Tins ts an excellent start a. d b a is : for ^ 

Having the habit of activity, it is easy o 

specific action ' ,„ n j. nt , t 1S not so 

For the adult, whose energy is no ^ duld Qne may 

easy to start a habit of specific action, haNe „u the 

have the gcncial habit of activity But if he lias not 

necessary ideas of making shoes, or exa him 

the Halnt of making shoes, it may be saying I 

have always intended to do it but g 

net er get around to it because " e “ c , nan to base an 

„ „ » - a- “ » I,’.. *» - «“> 

all around strong will . , ! j |S attention on 

conceivable subject he must be able ^ ^ „ e 

the critical idea against al possi ^ ^ a)5 W lnt then 

needs to have habits of action in ||c(I , We call only 

do we mean, when we cal a u olll lo do Of course, 

rmtHhg'nt fi rr!lr;'r.u,der.akc „,c impossible He 
^ ^tT" to parent, I assume Hn. parent 
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would be happy to ha\e children become men or women of 
strong w ill in the best sense According to the old theories of 
will, such a wish was \am We now know that it is within the 
reach of evciy parent who is willing to pay the price And the 
price is not heavy It means only to give the child the right 
help, and to avoid the mistakes commonly made From the 
foregoing analysis it is easy to see what is needed 

It is easy to give the child a valuable stock of ideas Eveiy 
child is naturally curious If not rebuffed, he asks many ques 
tions Those questions are priceless opportunities to contribute 
to his education and success It is a priceless opportunity 
because, the question tells us that he is ready to listen We have 
been too apt to put his education off until he goes to school 
That is a serious mistake 

We now know that a child s education begins as soon as he is 
boin, and moreover, at this early period, parents have great 
responsibility The child s education at this time is largely 
the establishment of habits His method of learning is almost 
entirely by imitation and from random activity Besides uni 
tation he has an inborn tendency to avoid pain— often called 
the instinct of self preservation These two are the capital with 
which he starts life, and they are the two avenues through which 
we reach and influence his developing mind That makes the 
parents task comparatively simple for a time It is only lieces 
sary to see to it that he has desirable objects and activities to 
imitate and that no pain comes to him from his useful activities 
After a time Ins imitation of speech will result in his own 
talking Then arise the parents problems Foi the next ten 
years— more or less— the impulse is to try to teach lum verball) 
some of the many things that we think he ought to know At 
first we make fewer mistakes because we seem to sense the fact 
that he cannot understand language well But when he gets 
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to talking rather fluent!), we lose all appreciation of his hmita 
tions, and vve undeitake the impossible 
Tins is where the child’s questions are of inestimable value 
His natural curiosity lias Jed him to the habit of asking ques 
ttons, and they become almost our only guide to the under 
standing of his degree of de\elopment Children vary greatly 
—as every mother knows— in physical growth The boy that is 
of the age for size 6 garment, many need either size 8 or size 4 
The variation is even greater in mental development and m 
knowledge. It is never safe to assume that the child under 
stands Even when he says he understands, he often only thinks 
he understands His question shows that an impression has 
been made. It does not always mean that he has complete 
comprehension It is safest to simply answer lus question, trust 
ing that if he is ready for more, he will ask more questions— as 
he will if he has not been rebuffed for asking questions 

On the other hand, the question often reveals that he is read) 
for an elaborate explanation of some fact or phenomenon Jf 
so, he should of course, have it If one is too busy to give the 
information just then, commend him for his question and 
promise to tell him the story soon 

But suppose one doesn’t know the answer Sometimes parents 
are greatly embarrassed by such a question And teachers are 
frequently so much disturbed, that they lose control of them 
selves and scold the child for asking such a question (Some 
teachers seem to have the impression that because they are 
“teachers”, they should know everything) Whether parent or 
teacher, such a situation should give pleasure It is an oppor- 
tunity to “cement friendship' Contrary to the teacher’s idea, 
one does not lose caste by saying, ‘I do not know ” In fact, one 
often gams by it, lie gets nearer to the child, who often feels 
encouraged by learning that he is not the only one who some 
times doesn’t know the answer. Then if the teacher is Ing 
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enough to say “Notv Willie, i£ you will look that up and tell 
me, I mil be greatly pleased, it will be a real achievement 
Many a child needs just such encouragement To think t la 
he can teach the teacher' It may be a fine incentite to study 
and original research 

One further suggestion If you think the child is too youn D 
to understand the answer to his question, do not tell him so 
A child dislikes to be told that he is too young Give him a 
partial answer that will satisfy him for the time being A boy 
hearing his father talk about Einstein's theory of relativity, 
asked “What is relativity? ' 

His father said * It is something like tins, son If y ou " ere 
sitting m a railroad train that was going 60 miles an hour, } oU 
would be sitting still, relative to the train, but relative to the 
trees outside the window you would be going Go miles an hour 

‘ I see, ’ said the boy 

The object of all this care is to avoid the danger of discourag 
ing the child from this tremendously important habit of asking 
questions Once that happens we have lost one of our most 
valuable aids in the great work of upbringing, and especially 
of the developing of will power 


Next to his questions, the most valuable source of ideas is 
direct experience To this end no opportunity to get new 
experiences should be neglected If it is to go on a trip iwth 
some one— or alone, when he is old enough— a little inconveni 


ence, or even expense should not stand in the way, if it 030 
possibly be arranged And when he returns home, do jiot fail 


to listen to his story ask questions and add bits of information 
that you may have All this helps to fix it m his mind and 
make his experiences available for future use 


Every day he lives, gives the child more or less experiences 
of course, but the value of these can be greatly increased by a 
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little thought and attention from parents The play room and 
the shop are of great semce here 
Next to actual experience, comes what we lia\e called vi can 
ous experience, that is, by reading and being read to, by listen 
mg to stones and e\en adult comemtion In all this his own 
comments are important, and should be patiently listened to 
We now know that the old adage that children should be seen 
and not heard, was a cruel and mistaken notion 

Our second element of will, the habit of attention , which 
enables one to hold fast the critical idea offers an opportunity 
for the exercise of judgment and discrimination Feu of the 
children have armed at the point where they are characterized 
by wisdom It is inevitable, therefore, that they should have 
impulses to act upon many ideas which would be impracticable 
or unwise Such impulses are best allowed to be forgotten 
Fortunately, that is usually an easy matter 

The great enemy of attention is what may be called the 
rivalry of consciousnesses As we have seen, we are continually 
being buffeted by countless stimuli All of our sense organs 
are ready to be stimulated, and there are generally many things 
happening to stimulate the eyes and the ears especially, the 
skin and the nose somewhat less 
In the chapter on thinking, we have seen that when we want 
to think, we must wait until the nerve energy flows into the 
right channel But while we are waiting a new stimulus may 
come to us and arouse an entirely new consciousness which 
completely destroys the consciousness of the matter tint wc 
were thinking about For example One is multiplying twelve 
by fourteen in his head He is half through the computation 
when some one asks him a question The question dn\ cs the 
computation out of his mind, and he must begin all over 
Again one is telling a story when a loud chp of thunder makes 
everyone jump When the excitement is over, he says What 
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was I saving? ' In simple matters one can sometimes hold to 
original thought, but there are stimuli that are so compe mg 
that no one can ' keep lus head ' Fven great plans are some 
times lost, drnen out by a series of distracting circumstances 
One says What happened to that book you were writing? oil 
had it pretty well along” 

• Yes, it was nearly done, but the baby got measles and died 
Then we had to move and everything was upset When I got 
settled, I had lost interest in the book and never finished it 
If one is easily distracted that way, he is apt to be wea 
willed He goes from one thing to another without finishing 
any thing that he begins That is what we mean by the neces 
sit) for a power or habit of attention in will. 

The child himself is frequently swamped by the fertility ° 
his imagination and never gets around to doing half the things 
he plans Therefore, the parents task reduces to the selection 
of the most desirable activities and throwing his influence m 
that direction It is not usually difficult for the parent who has 
the child s confidence to keep the child s attention on the 
selected plan until it is worked out This is done by praising 
the original idea by referring to the value of the project and 
by reflecting the attitude that it is well understood that the job 
is to be finished If unavoidable delays defer the tvork, an 
occasional planning and setting of a possible date for beginning 
helps 

The third factor in the voluntary act, is habit— a habit of 
acting in the specific way to carry out the idea A genet al habit 
of activity every healthy child has m abundance, but the specific 
act may be difficult at the start I knew a lady of means, liv i«g 
in a nice home, having many friends and who enjoyed com 
pany to the full but she never invited anyone to her home 
because she was not m the habit of entertaining She could 
never make up her mind to undertake it She was fai h° ,n 
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being weak willed, but in that one Rirucula. she 
Moll us know people who do easily. 

do tuthout a great struggle-if at all \\ rh ,!dren 

along some lines Hence the importance o — " 
m the habit o£ acting along as many usefu lme^^p^ m 

Many people become almost crazy ^ ^ an dlll5tra 

public They never acquired the hab because Mule 

non oE many habits that children shou acq ,^ . there are 

one may not expect to become a p P js hkel) 

many occasions when the modern man (an 
to be called upon to say a few words chlld 

It is not difficult to start most any hab, ■ > or sLo]ded 

prouded he has to develop » the 

c,i!m ^ Him to overcome d.fficulues, and 

achieve success in whatever he un ert , n to 

But we have also seen that a ^ to be done', 

erior as well as to useful achievemen ^ ^ u sln B be an 

Is there no way o£ using this grea P possibility The Will 

« „■ , ..I.. .» 

is subject to the contro o[ me n of strong vv ill acluev 

History could give us many d We may 

mg remarkable successes and of others 

mention one oE each Fldd conceived the idea of 

In 1854 at the age o£ 35 Cy cab i e had to be laid, of 

a telegraph cable to Eng an Th>s Herc ulean cask was 

course, on the bottom oE the oce m mid ocean 

accomplished, but five times ^ untl , ,866 did. he 

A new company had to be orgr the cable For tu die 

Great Easter n steamship succeed ' J achieved in 
years Field held to Ins purpo marvellous slory 

s P lte of colossal "fjCkTwains famous hao.atype 
The second case is ti 
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a manelous typesetting machine that could do more things 
with type than anything ever invented For some sin. years 
Mark pouted his dollars into it, and it never earned a cent 
This was a case where intelligence would have saved the day. 
Mark Twain was a highly intelligent mail— in spots But his 
intelligence did not urn in the direction of typesetters He 
was no judge of such matters He had the will powci but not 
the experience to control it 

In conclusion The Will, as formerly understood, has “gone 
by the board There is no such thing It is replaced by the 
longer expression, but more correct, voluntary action Prob 
ably tue expiession the will is destined to stay with us because 
it is convenient, but every thoughtful person should know 
exactly what it stands for 

There being no will there is nothing to be broken" All 
attempts to break the will ' are wasted energy and do more 
harm than good to the child If the child is too persistent m 
his mistakes, it is his ideas that must be changed, certainly not 
lus pow er of attention nor his habit of acting If he has a wrong 
idea, show him his error If he has the faith in you that he 
should have— and will have if you have taken the right attitude 
toward him— you will have no difficulty in correcting any error 
that he may have fallen into Even if he cannot accept your 
argument, he will follow your advice because it is you 

It is not uncommon to hear a patent say, I don’t want my 
child to suffer as I have suffered And yet they forget to train 
them so that they can do without suffering the things that 
the) will almost certainly need to do when they are grown 
Many such useful habits should be started m early childhood, 
without discussion or question Too often, we talk too much 
about it thereby making the child self conscious and afraid It 
should be done as we teach him to act a charade One doesn t 
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say, “Willie, mil you be the nolf m the phy 5 '' 1,1 ' ou ' ’ 
please “ Instead, tie take it for granted that W.l.e is going to 
do Ins part We say, "Here Willie. >ou put on tins nolf mask, 
and when John comes in, you grow) like a mo 

There are quantities of things » child training that should 
be handled ,n just that way One of the commonest errors * 

in relation to food One should neser ask a young child l h 
t If it is good for him, put u 

likes this or wants some of that H « ^ arc many 

before him and say nothing If y , whether 

chances that he will say “No’ , when he does not ^ he 

he likes ,t or not In this way some children build up a 
oughly abnormal ’appetite ’ for which there . 
beyond the fact that they were asked to 
they had had sufficient experience 

We trust the reader remembers that we are 
very young children who have not Wlth older 

to be able to make a decision i^su experience 1S adequate, 
children, or in matters Ml They should be 

the very opposite ‘“"‘J^udgment or make a decision 
given every opportunity to J ces are no t too serious 

And in many cases where e ^ consequence s of a 

they should be allowed to expen t00 far, 

wrong decision Of course this must not he.^^ ^ 

but within limits it is the - 

canon , discos ered by care 

As the child gets oldei-the tune must ^ ^ ^ ^ good 
ful observation and occasiona . sll0 uld be Mel 

decisions in simple matters ' ° Soo[1 the cllI ld Mill not 
corned Mill, enthusiasm by “> e P hls OBI1 argument 

only be making decisions - H” g md.„B the 
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are to be recogm/cd and praised, his pool arguments to be 
corrected very gently so as not to discourage him There vvas 
formerly a type of parent tv ho would say, "A child argue with 
his father* Not in my family I will not permit it ” I believe 
the type has passed away They have learned the error of 
their point of view, and wisely changed their attitude 
Today we recognize as never before that if the child is to 
grow into a capable and efficient man or woman, there must be 
a considerable period of practice We cannot keep him a child 
until he is twenty and expect him to jump suddenly into man 
hood If he is not allowed to practice being a man long before 
he is twenty, he must practice it for long years after he is 
twenty, before he attains to the true status of manhood The 
tiait that perhaps shows this more than any other is will power 
—the ability to act voluntarily in all those matters that make 
up the part of the useful citizen 

I once heard a highly intelligent woman, in the course of a 
friendly argument with a gentleman of approximately sixty 
years, make this remark, half humorous and half serious “I 
think you will grow up, but I am sure you will never grow 
old I had known the gentleman for many years He had al 
ways been a problem to me, and now this remark helped 
explain lum He had never grown up He was not childish 
He was not a failure He had done and was at that very time 
doing important work But there was something about him 
that was different” from the average And that was it, he had 
never grown up Then I began to go over his life as I had 
known it 

His father hid died when he was a child His mother, left 
penniless had little time to devote to his up-bringing He was 
lacking in the very things that we are discussing Schools in 
lus day were very poor, and no one had ever helped him to 
think He was intelligent but lus thinking was never profound 
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His reasoning was usually correct but his judgments were 
mature. It seems to me now that if he could have had some 
help and encouragement along the lines we are ; d.scussmg, h 
might have made a gt eater impression and ha greater i 
ence than he had. He was not a nonenttty, but perhap 
.night have been a great leader if he had had more help 


grow up. 



Chapter XV. 

The Good Of Feeling! Good 


In The Rearing Of Children, Little Attention Has Been 
given to the emotions This may be due to a general impres 
sion emotions are a natural condition that is unchangeable 
Again we have a case of misunderstanding due to confusion 
over heredity There are doubtless some hereditary elements 
in the problem, but there are too many cases of persons over 
coming their objectionable emotions to doubt that they are 
controllable— ev en to elimination 

The following is one list of the emotions 


Positive Emotions Negative Emotions 



Love 

Tear 

Anger 

Mirth 

Tenderness 

Grief 

Jealousy 

Ecstacy 

Pride 

Shock 

Coyness 

Wonder 

Exaltation 

Disgust 

Hatred 

Awe 

Satisfaction 

Timidity 

Envy 

Affection 

Hope 

Shame 

Remorse 

Cordiality 

Gratitude 

Detestation Dread 

Admiration 

Pity 

Rev enge 

Anxiety 



Suspicion 

Scorn 

The) arc here divided into two groups 

the positive and die 


negative, with the thought that the positive seem to be bene 
ficial and add to our personality, while the negatives detract 


It will be noted that the degree of intensity in some cases 
determines whether a particular emotion is objectionable or 
not Also some arc used in conversation with little feeling— 
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more nearly as a judgment Eg we say, I hate it , ^\hen we 
only mean that we do not care for it 

We surely want our children to ha\c all the posime qualities 
There are people without lo\e for anybody, there are others 
who seem to ha\e no joy in life Such people are not attract 
nor does the stream of life flow smoothly for them We 
like to think that our children mil grow up to be that kind 
People who are full of fear, easily angered or full of hatred 
are seldom successful 

Contrary to general belief and practice, much can e one 
control the negatise emotions and encourage the positne 
the negatives, consider the following I have a v .ud re “' lec “° 
of an angry argument between two men The o en er ' 

• achmg for a fight The other was not a fighter but stood 

provokmgly calm while the other worked hirose up 

lence seldom seen His a igorous gesticulations an > 
lashings were tragic When finally he stopped from sheer e 
haustion, h.s opponent calmly said, 'How did you g* *a 
way? The question was a double header and m my mmd 
turned ,t back ,o its author How did fie get that way? How 
did he keep so calm in the face of such vituperation? ^ 

What started the first man on lus tirade, n = 
sibly a remark that might easily have been i .^ored, 
some reason he took offense ^ htJ 0 ppo„ent 

outburst or perhaps mere y s , , lg „[ displeasure, 

rathe, was enough to augment ... fi - ^ From .Ini 
hut 11 had die usual ^"^“.p^^nger uni.l u 
point oil, he was cons > , clearly ill the Inbit 

reached the ponit of cx—^He was c ^ y 

of taking offense an ^ ^ , hc of waning 

Meanwhile the o f humor predominated o,cr an, 

mcipmnt^anger that^he might base had 1 . either case, the 
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incident is an excellent illustration of the wa) anger can be 
controlled and on the other hand, what happens to it if un 
controlled 

Emotions are no exception to the law of habit Ev ery repeti 
tion strengthens them, and e\ ery time one refuses to giv e w ay to 
them weakens them even to the point of almost, if not quite 
destroying them There is perhaps no more important phase 
of child rearing than the early and persistent attention to their 
emotions The positive ones should be encouraged and the 
negatives controlled The best control is never to allow the 
occasion for anger, etc to occur A young child should never 
have an) reason to be angry As he gets older that becomes 
more difficult Parents forget themselves and say or do things 
that arouse anger This is where the understanding and con 
viction that all children s wrong doings are mistakes to be cor 
rected and not wilful disobedience or original sins will save 
the situation No normal parent will punish a simple mistake 
Of course if we expect to have to punish we will find many 
mistakes that seem to call for it Only recently, I heard a 
neighbor several doors aw a) shout Stop that Haven t 1 told 
you a dozen times not to do that I don t know whether she 
punished lum or not but the voice was enough to arouse 
anger Granted that the mothers patience was sorely tried 
but it was her mistake She had not handled the case right in 
the beginning A child that makes the same mistake more 
than once, presents a problem that calls for special attention 
Either the child has not understood or we are dealing with 
something that is unusuall) attractive In the latter case it 
calls for something besides another Don t — and that is not 
punishment or scolding Rather it is a stud) of the situation 
talking it over with the child m a kind!) wa) so as to elicit the 
child s interest and help Even that mi) not accomplish the 
result Then there is a real problem But whatever happens 
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there must never be any anger aroused either in parent 01 in 
the child. Anger only drives apart, whereas they need to ge 

together. . , 

Fear is another negative emotion that we would arge y >a 
ish if we could. There is one confusion that must be constdered 
There are many things that we must be afraid of because they 
are dangerous. The difficulty here is with language, n ° 
the psychology. We are asked if we should not teaci c i 
to be afraid-of dangerous situations. Yes, we certainly should. 
But when we say diat we do not mean that t ey s ou 
the emotion of fear. We mean that they should be able to 
form the judgment that certain things are dangerous. 

quite a different matter. strongly 

Emotions are states m which the bony Qr 

affected. We do not need to be told that a ma ^ ^ 
frightened, or joyful; we can see it. Not all of us re 

"bodily expressions" of ^ ^xhTfrightened man 

is what a careful observer has said / breathless, or 

at first stands like a statue, motionless 

crouches down as if instinaively -^n "pale. A 
heart beats quickly and vio e y stand erect. The 

cold sweat appears. The hairs also on die ^ ^ The 

superficial musdes.shiv^ T ^ becomes dry. The 

salivary glands act impe J- ^ may altoge ther fail.’ 
voice becomes husky or in phenomena can be pro- 

It will be noted that none ^ rcm J’ bcred a)50 tliat die ex- 
duced voluntarily. It slmu (he individual and also 

tent of these phenomena vane ^ cjarcme tc rrur, some arc 
with the intensity of t " C ” iom lh:lt w e do not want to put 
much exaggerated. It 1 , Imagine a child n. such a 

the child into any sue i u means tcacfi him to 

"i “ "• “ 

recognize danger. 
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frightened when he faces it And do not tell him of dangers 
that he is never likely to encounter 

And then there is the problem of preparing the child for a 
coming event that is likely to frighten him One way is to tell 
him not to be afraid, but frequently that is not the best way 
The following experience was a clever management of just 
such a situation, not with children, to be sure, but with a large 
group of adults often more difficult to handle than children. 

In August 1923 the writer was invited to join the California 
Sierra Club on its annual outing, hiking and camping m 
Yosemite Park, the extensive mountainous area West, North 
and East of Yosemite Valley One hundred fifty men and women 
made up the party 

We had been camping for several days and were moving the 
next day to a new location At our evening campfire we were 
frequently entertained by members of the party who had ex 
periences to recount On this particular evening the nature 
guide, who frequently ga\e us a short talk on what he and 
those who had elected to tramp with lum, had seen during the 
da), spoke as usual Among other things, he told of a king 
snake they had found From that he went naturally to other 
snakes including the rattlers 

Now, the management knew that oui next camp would be 
in a ' alley that was ah\e with rattlesnakes* The problem 
was to give us information that would be useful for our pro 
tection, but without arousing our fears One way, of course, 
would be to frankly tell us what was ahead And then proceed 
to alla> an) fears that we might have That would not have 
been satisfactor) because the first statement would mevitabl) 
have aroused fears And first impressions are often lasting, 
and fear once aroused is hard to eiadicate 

Our nature guide was not onl) a lover of nature, but also 
a clever pS)chologist His 4 incidental mention of rattlers was 
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all planned. He proceeded in the same calm and mcidenta 
manner to tell us one interesting thing after another about the 
rattlesnake. Then he added, “You know, the rattler is not the 
dangerous creature lie is sometimes imagined to e. 
stance, here we are t 5 o of us, most of you have spent your In- 
in California. How many of you have ever persona y 
anyone that had been bitten by a rattler?” Not one hand wa 
raised. “There, you see. He gets his bad name because f on 
person dies of a rattler's bite, that one case, is told a 1 oser the 
state. Everybody hears it many t.mes and in peop ^ 

that one snake becomes "thousands”. Moreover, 
that a rattler is aiways more anxious to get away ro 

„ ,o „„ urn. 

' “ , lowly. And when 

strike unless he is colled. He co y 

coiled he cannot strike more than half or at mo t J 

his length. A four foot rattler is a big snake, anything 

is extremely rare.” on taIking . giving no 

He finished his story an ^ day we mo ved. We 

further thought to rattler • estimated that we 

were in the new location « hr « e Nobody was harmed. 

killed two hundred rattlers. ^ ^ master l y handling of the 

and nobody was wome . s(ated that we slept on the 

situation. I perhaps s ^ m)dcr the open sky. I may 

ground, wrapped in oiw ^ ^ m what W as ahead of us. I 

further confess, tha tliree days as I did. 

would not have enjoy ^ ^ remo vc a fear once it is 

Our next problem is- , |ie fallacious idea that the 

established? Sonic P“P c|i '., d to „ morc fearsome experience 

thing to do, is t°«' N bc . ng that if | ie sees that the larger 

° f ,he T' harmless, chert is nothing to fear from the smaller, 
“danger is h 
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The fallacy is m the fact that the child docs not reason that 
way It only intensifies 

A little fellow was playing happily in shallow water. His 
father wanted him to come out where it was a little deeper. He 
took the baby by the hand and started to walk into deeper 
water As the water began to come up higher on the little 
fellow s body, he was frightened and began to cry The father 
picked him up and ran into deep water and plunged under. 
Of course’ the baby was terrified The folly, not to say cruelty, 
of such a procedure is hard to estimate It might well be that 
the child would never recover from that fright He might 
ne\er enjoy the water again 

Persistent effort might restore him If so, it would be by 
some such procedure as the following Fears are the result of 
association, or as the psychologist calls it, “conditioning” To 
remove the fear a new association must be established— a re 
conditioning In the above case, the child associates his dread 
ful experience with the body of water and his father To the 
extent that his father is strongly associated with it, we would 
expect that he would shun his father— and that might well hap 
pen But assuming that the association is mainly with the body 
of water, we would proceed in this manner Take the child as 
neaT the water as he will go Let him play there and enjoy him 
self The next day go a little nearer, making sure that he is 
happy in his play After many days, perhaps you may get him 
into the water and gradually go deeper and deeper, until he 
becomes perfectly at home m the water and eventually learns 
to swim The father would probably have to keep away His 
presence at any time might destroy all that had been gamed, 
unless the father in the meantime had been able to win again 
the child s confidence Fven then the two together— the father 
and the water ,-might bring back the old association 

It will be seen that it is not an easy process, but it is worth 
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are 


while, to make the attempt because mart) times these fears a.c 
a great burden and deprive the child of much pleasant an 
useful occupation The simpler fears are more easily rem 
It is only necessary to plan a new association and repeat 1 
the child can tolerate and enjoy the object or situation t a 
caused the fear Until this is attained, everything that might 
bring back the old association, must be carefully kept away 
During every exercise on the new association, the c 11 
be kept pleasurably employed to keep him from recalling 

previous fright t 

The habit of getting angry, quick temper is not so 
correct all the more reason for preventing it e 
be corrected, but it requires great determination w u 
must come from the deepest com. ct, on that it 
quered Some people who tell m *a> they 
do not really wish to control it y W1 jj 

z;rL:; ^ i— - * “ 
sri’— *. — -* - ■* - 

tomer , . all angry man is a weak 

You have often heard it si , .| cir lv as ill the 

man We do not often see it demonstrated as y 

following instance educational Association met ill 

Forty years ago the " ? "liment and a cry able 
Boston At the busine m E 1(i , >cster n city, proposed an 

woman teacher from of t |, c association She pre 

amendment to the coil ^ forah]) The members were 
sented the matter c ea There was a little opposi 

ready to pass it by a largim > lhc jad, had estdently 

non but of no significance 
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woiked herself to such a pitch of excitement, that even a little 
opposition was intolerable to her In her anger she lost con 
trol and did one of those foolish things that, fortunately, we 
seldom see 

Just as the presiding officer was about to put the motion, the 
lady jumped to her feet and announced that if we did not pass 
her motion, she would bring suit against the association That 
one angry remark killed her motion It also "killed ' her, 
politically She never had any influence in the association after 
that She never brought any suit It was unfortunate because 
she was an able woman It was also unjust in a way We should 
have recognized that she was overwrought, and did not mean 
what she said Some gentleman should hare jumped to his 
feet and cleared the atmosphere by reminding us that the 
lady had worked hard for tins amendment, and for the moment 
was not quite herself He perhaps, could have saved the day 
It was a case of double action She got angry, and that made 
us angry We were as weak as she, but there were more of us 
to bear it 

Undoubtedly we hare many handicaps in the way of habits 
and traditions brought down from care man days But I sus 
pcct none impede our progress more than the habit of getting 
angry 

From a recent daily paper comes the following 

A sixteen year old boy stabs his mother with a bread knife 
To the police, he makes this confession I came home yester 
day afternoon and told my mother I d been truant from school 
for weeks She was mad She grabbed me by both checks and 
shook me up l grabbed the brcadkmfe and stuck it into 
her neck I took fire dollars of my money and fire dollars of 
my mothers and started out with two bags I had packed 
earlier 

It is easy to complete the piciuic The boy was unhappy > 
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had been for weeks Apparent!) the trouble was at home It 
was— to him at least — so serious that lie could not stud) so he 
pla)ed truant until he could decide what to do Final!) lie 
planned to run away His bags were all packed Perhaps it 
was only a bluff to bring about an opportunity to give his side 
of the trouble 

That the boy had had provocation, is evident from the way 
his mother behaved when he told her he had played truant 
No real mother ever shakes a child It is believed by some 
psychologists to be an inborn stimulus to anger A new bom 
babe will scream and struggle if he is held so lie cannot move 
To be shaken is worse, and to be giabbed by the cheeks and 
shaken is the limit It was a situation that called for what the 
mother evidently did not have— self-control, understanding of 
boys and true maternal love 

It is very deal that there was no friendly relation between 
mother and son The whole history, if we had it, would un 
doubtedly give clear evidence of mistakes and mismanagement, 
which had gone from bad to worse until it ended in tragedy 
The boy was undoubtedly a bad actor, but if the mother did 
not make him so, she at least did little if anything to soften 
his disposition We must not blame her entirely, yet it was 
her responsibility, to a degree at least 

We want to save our children Then why do we scold and 
whip and otherwise irritate them until anger becomes a fixed 
habit? We do n because we do not think, and we do not teach 
them to think Eyes have they but they see not, ears but the) 
hear not brains have they but they think not. 

In the dealing with the child s fears one of the difficulties is 
to discover them As a rule nobody knows what fears a child 
has, except the child himself, and he will not tell them because 
he is ashamed of them Whenever they have been discovered 
he has been teased and laughed at He does not know ho u to. 
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worked herself to such a pitch of excitement, that even a little 
opposition was intolerable to her In her anger she lost con 
trol and did one of those foolish things that, fortunately, we 
seldom see 

Just as the presiding officer was about to put the motion t e 
lady jumped to her feet and announced that if we did not pass 
her motion she would bring suit against the association That 
one angry remark killed her motion It also killed her, 
politically She never had any influence in the association after 
that She never brought any suit It was unfortunate because 
she was an able woman It was also unjust in a i\ay We should 
have recognized that she was overwrought, and did not mean 
what she said Some gentleman should ha\e jumped to his 
feet and cleared the atmosphere by reminding us that the 
lady had worked hard for this amendment and for the moment 
was not quite herself He perhaps could have saved the day 
It was a case of double action She got angry and that made 
us angry We were as weak as she but there weie more of ns 
to bear it 

Undoubtedly we have many handicaps in the way of habits 
and traditions brought down from caieman days But I sus 
pect none impede our progress more than the habit of getting 
angry 

From a recent daily paper comes the following 

A sixteen year old boy stabs his mother with a bread knife 
To the police lie makes tins confession I came home yester 
day afternoon and told my mother I d been truant from school 
for weeks She was mad She grabbed me by both checks and 
shook me tip I grabbed the brcadkmfc and stuck it »»t° 
her neck I took fi%c dollars of my money and fnc dollars of 
my mothers and started out with two bags I had packed 
earlier 

It is easy to complete the piuuic The boy was unhappy, 
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had been for weeks Apparently the trouble was at home It 
was-to him at least-so serious that he could not stud), so ie 
played truant until he could decide i\hat to do Finally ie 
planned to run away. His bags were all packed Perhaps it 
was only a bluff to bring about an oppoi trinity to give his si e 


of the trouble 

That the boy had had provocation, is evident from t e way 
his mother behaved when he told her he had played 
No real mother ever shakes a child It is believe iy so 
psychologists to be an inborn stimulus to anger 
babe will scream and struggle if he is held so he cannot move 
To be shaken is worse, and to be giabbed by the cheeks and 
shaken is the limit It was a situation that called or w a 
mother evidently did not have-self control, understanding 
boys and true maternal love . 

It is very clear that there was no friendly relation betwe 

mother and son The whole history, if we had it, would »n 

doubtedly give clear evidence of mistakes an mi 

which had g gone from bad to worse until n ended m tragedy 

The boy was undoubtedly a bad actor, . soften 

not make him so, she at least did Utile if an h mg, o so 
his disposition We must not blame her entirely, yet . 
her responsibility, to a degree at least^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

« r rs ,s 

— ’ 

hear not, brains have they but th y of die dlfficu | U eJ is 

In the dealing w.£ Ul(m5 „ha. fears a child 

to disco\er them As a because 

has, except the child himself, and he v i.U no ^.ell t, 
he is ashamed of them Whenever . e hue ^ ^ „ 
he lias been teased and laughed at He docs 
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answer, so he keeps still. If on the school playground, he shows 
fear, some boy shouts “fraidy cat” and the rest sing it. 

He will confess only to some one whom he trusts, who never 
teases nor makes fun of him, but listens quietly and then sym- 
pathizes; usually there is no one but father or mother— and not 
always does he trust them. Here is where freedom of speech 
comes in. The parent who has obtained that, has the open 
sesame, can get the whole story. And the child should be en- 
couraged to tell it all, because that relieves his mind and pre- 
pares him to accept father’s or mother’s assurance that there is 
nothing to fear. 

Prevention is better than cure, and parents should watch 
carefully to see that the young child does not acquire the fears 
common to childhood. No child is naturally afraid of the 
dark. Unfortunately, he often hears of it from other children 
or from other parents. The common custom of saying, “Don’t 
be afraid,” is often a mistake. It suggests that there is danger, 
and thereafter he may show fear for the first time. 

As a beautiful example of how one wise mother dealt with a 
case of real fear, the following account is quoted. 

The boy sat up in bed alone in the dark. The clap of heavy 
thunder that had startled him out of a sound sleep was rumbling 
away in the distance. The house was very quiet. Suddenly, 
down below, he heard the creaking of a window-the pantry 
window. He recognized the treacherous noise of the sash at 
once, often enough he had slipped into the pantry himself by 
that same window to get a cookie or a drink of milk. He 
might have had them both for the asking, but he was fourteen 
and it seemed kiddish’ to ask people for sweets. And now 
that same window had— had opened. He listened breathlessly. 
Somebody trying to get in-in the middle of the night-some- 
body— His breath caught in his throat. For the silence was 
broken again by a creaking of the stairs. A footstep— someone 
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trying to walk very quietly— someone coming nearer and ne 
-up and up the stairway which ended on the landing just out- 
side his room. Something mysterious-something t a 
danger to himsel£-and it was coming nearer-and neare . 
slipped quietly out of bed and door 

trying to pierce the surrounding d 

footsteps had stopped. Now was his chance. / "h 

summon up enough courage to cross e ” ^ shou , d 

mother's room. But suppose, out in t e ’ „q. „ j ie 

bump into the unknown thing coming up t e s a 
half sobbed. “Oh, I'm-rm afraid.” The next — ^ 
standing in the dark by his mother 5 she was awa ke; she 

find her face with his outstretche ’ beside her. 

„„ „„ ^ 

He lay with his head on her shou , "there 

his terror in her ear. “Why, my son, ie dose 

is nothing to be afraid of. Yor father^ went don nstmrs t ^ ^ 

the windows after it began to ra.n^a d ^ ^ the 

as not to wake you chtkke - musc]e5 relaxed; a sense of 

strong, encircling arm. His protect him. 

warm, blissful security seemed to surr . father. 

He had been so frightened. And of wh ^ Bm 

Yet he made no attempt to move ^ 

she withdrew her arm an Uiow. it might begin 

a while yet?” he whispered. m g . J ^ nQt afraid o£ the 
to thunder again.” As a matter t | iroug h the dark hall on 

thunder, but he did not ^".pother understood, but she gave 
the way to lus room. ^ llr bed, my son.” she said, 

him a gentle push. Go - f u are afraid, why, yon 

"There is nothing to fear. ^ t , 0 mc in a moment, 

know that I am alsvays ie^ lQ nlc a5 )OU are now. my 

And even when you are not 
love is about you always- 
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He walked through the dark hall with his head up At the 
top o£ the stairs he heard his father’s footsteps, “Is that >ou, 
Dad’ ’ he whispered, though his voice was not very stead) I 
hope the rain didn’t spoil an) thing” He caught his fathers 
whispered Goodnight” and in a few seconds was curled up in 
his own bed * My gosh’ , he murmured, pulling the bedclothes 
up to his ears, “but I was scared I wonder why?” He was 
sound asleep almost instantly, and did not hear his mother, who 
stood listening in the dark outside his door until he was breath 
mg regularly and she could slip m on tiptoe to kiss him while 
he slept ” * 

There is much more to be said about the negative emotions, 
but I hope I have said enough to convince you that there is a 
big job for parents to do on the emotions 

Now we will take a look at the positive emotions Oh, what 
a glorious world this would be if all the joy, love and mirth 
and all the rest could be cultivated to the fullest possible ex 
tent 1 And they could be They are habits too, and they are 
habits that do not have to be taught They are spontaneous 
and will grow if they are given a chance 

The lack of appreciation of the importance of the emotions 
for child de\elopment is shown by the great lack of facts about 
them The) ha\e been taken for granted and mainly noted 
for their excesses We know almost nothing of their time of 
appearance in childhood or of their significance The jdea of 
encouraging the development of the useful positne ones is 
rare A few have been considered by the poets 

risen the definition of all but a few is rather \ague for imii) 
people It mi) be helpful to run o\er the list to see wlnt the) 
suggest for the better handling of children 

bonder is defined as An emotional condition elicited usu 
all) b) objects which are novel, seemingl) important, and in 

•(From 3 n Others Fear by permission of the MacMillan Company publisher*) 
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tellectually baffling " Children are full of wonder Its time o 
appearance is difficult to deteinune Children use tie term 
rather earls, but often it is merely an expiession of ignorance, 
ruth probably a feeling of desire to know Such expression 
should be noted and the information given, when possible h 
temptation is either to ignore it altogether or to put it off un 
a more convenient time or until he is older e igno 
fact that the best time to give information, is » ten > 
wants it If one is sure that it is beyond the child s ab hty to 
understand, he may be given a partial answer in ter 
can understand, leaving the complete definition until late B 
do not tell him he is too young to understand t tir 
tell them they are too young 

Affectum Some dislike lo see children affectionate Th s 
-IS unfortunate because affection is the greatest posuW he p 
m the management of children It is a mild form of 

And love conquers all , , r i,,id s 

Hope is another word dear to children ° b] lt 

hope fs to kill his ambition If he hopes or the .mp* «b 1, 
were better that he find it out for himself than that 
the one to tell him from lts 

is one of the oE unworthy 

object We condemn it w ^ llame , reputation 

object, but one is just y pro ^ ^ , he greatest assurance 

and worthy achievements ^ ^ ellco uraged in children 

of continued good wo. ^ ^ llature of boasting and so 

Excessive pride may p 

becomes more or less c ' rrflJ the heart, is not always 

classfflef^n emotion, butane quality 

and kindness”, is f f'”h c r discussion, but enough has 

be S er:iid d0 to mdioate the importance and .be desimb.ht, of 
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encouraging children when they manifest any of the positive 
emotions. Here as always the greatest encouragement comes 
from imitation. 

The Sense of Humor. We should not leave this considera- 
tion of the emotional life without some reference to the value 
of a sense of humor. It is often said that a sense of humor 
saves the day” or “relieves the situation”. It is certainly true 
that those who have it meet the troublesome phases of life with 
less disturbance than those who are lacking in it. 

It is called an emotional attitude: capacity or habit of mind 
which apprehends and appreciates the ludicrous sympathetic- 
ally. 

“The sense of humor is the just balance of all the faculties 
of man, the best security against the pride of knowledge and 
the conceits of the imagination, the strongest inducement to 
subimt to a wise and pious patience to the vicissitudes of human 
existence.” 


Another writer says: “True humor springs not more from the 
ead than from the heart; it is not contempt, its essence is love; 
it issues not in laughter, but in smiles, which lie far deeper.” 
s showing how it is prized someone has said that “Men will 
to treason, murder, arson, false teeth, or a wig. How' 
many will own up to a lack of humor?” 

ackera) said it is A mixture of love and wit.” and Lowell 
calls ,t “A perception of the incongruous ” 

x o us four ladies and two men— had been sailing and 
at capsized. It might have been serious but fortunately 
I 3 a ^ e lo c “»g to the bottom of the upturned boat, 

"e waited. Someone asked one of the ladies how she 
j, " H ‘ S,lc rc pl‘cd: "All right and if I only had an 
rnorwiw "° U , ld bc t l uitc comfortable.” That was surely 

tlmt 1 I* "I a " d ,nCOn ~- OE course we all laughed and 
■hat helped us to endure the situation. 
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In of ns sa.ue and the 

judiciously, it "ould seem that it s ou JS that lt is one 

ren, if that is possible The genera an( j others 

of those qualities that some people are or , and 

are born Without There ,s houeser.no a 

it seems highly probable that 11 m ear her times it 

degree, if n "ere encourage V irrel ,g.ous or not 

"as often discouraged as being attltu de has passed 

conducive to serious mindedness mused by the incon 

Children certainly appreciate an are . ^ tlieir interest 

gruous, at a relatively early age, as ca em to be of great 

m the funnies These “imc “ rl P hlch so me parents 

value to children The harm from m 

anticipated, seems never to hare e t j, e conclusion that 

All things considered we seem ° thc appreciation of 

anything that can be done to e happiness and good 

humor and the expression of it, make 


conduct 
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Chapter XVI. 

Habit, Asset Or liability 


If One Were Asked: "Upon What Does The Good Life 
depend?" the answer might be "Upon habit". Habit is every- 
thing. A boy once wrote an essay on "Pins”. He said pins had 
saved thousands of lives. Asked how that could be, his answer 
was By people not swallowing them.” Similarly, habit has 
saved millions of lives by people not having bad habits. The 
term seems to suggest bad habits more often than good ones. 
Yet good habits are far more numerous and more important 
than bad ones. 

Another misconception frequently met with, is the belief 
that habits are easily formed, but almost impossible to break. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that cases where people have 
become slaves to habit, are interesting stories and consequently 
are repeated, whereas the millions of bad habits that people 
ha\e broken away from, are of little interest, and are not 
repeated. 

There is nothing about a habit, per se, hard to break any 
more than there is something about a button that makes it 
a> \\ iere it is put. It is the thread that holds the button in 
p ace, and the thread can be cut at will. Also undue strain 
quemly repeated removes the button. The habit, likewise 
is retained b> the line of nerve energy that has become estab- 
ui t ic brain by repetition. But that line also can be 
soon as a new one is established. Moreover, new 
ones are constantly being established, and the old ones foi- 
ls ‘ osl our f ,x ed habits, remain because wc do not 
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"ant to give them up Of the rest, even the bad ones, we are 
usually not veiy zealous in our efforts to break them But 
whenever they must be broken they are snapped as easily as 
the thread that holds the button 
The first automobile that the writer owned, had a gear shift 
that tv as opposite to the present standard It was with some 
misgivings that I attempted to change over But it had to be 
done Although I had driven the old car four or five years and 
gear shifting was completely automatic, yet I made the change 
without a single lapse to the old habit If the reader is still in 
doubt, I am sure he can think of many similar experiences 
Take the experience of changing residence, where countless 
habits have to be replaced by new ones How' quickly one gets 
‘'settled” m his new habits, and with no great difficulty Oh, 
yes, we did have several amusing mistakes where we turned to 
the left instead of to the right, or opened the wrong door a few 
times, but these were changes of so little importance that we had 
made no particular effort to change our habit 

The principal reason that a habit seems hard to change is 
that few people know how They make the fatal mistake of 
trying to not do the habitual act, instead of the always success 
ful method of trying to do something else, as a substitute For the 
habit In this cunous mind of ours, a simple 4 no" seems not 
to function Of course the fact is that the negative is negligible 
in comparison with the thing negatived 

When I say to myself * I am not going to smoke the not is 
unassociated with anything in my mind; hut smoking is inti 
mate)} associated with the very pleasant aroma of a good cigar 
If I really wish to break up the habit of smoking, I can do so 
very easily by the simple expedient of thinking of something 
else to do For example if monc) is any object, I need only 
to say to myself, ’ I am saving my nickels” In case of partial 
Jarly objectionable habits, one can think not of the habit itself 
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but of the evil consequences W James says ‘ The drunkard 
can reform if, when in a situation where he is inclined to drink, 
he will think of all the misery he causes himself or his family 
The formerly famous Keeley Cure for the liquor habit was 
based upon this principle The managers instead of relying on 
chance to give the man the inhibiting idea, arranged that it 
should become a fixed association m his brain Without his 
knowing it, he got a dose that caused severe nausea and vomit 
ing every time he drank an intoxicant Having been warned 
that liquor would eventually nauseate him, when the nausea 
came he said to himself Well it s the whiskey and from that 
time on, he could not think of liquor without also thinking of 
it as the cause of the dreadful nausea and, of course, could not 
drink it 

In the case of habitual actions that have become unconscious 
the principle is the same, but the technique usually has to be 
modified Cases of absentmindedness come in here The 
method will not cure absentmindedness once and for all but 
it will cure each specific case, as a rule The method is to talk 
about it afterwards Tell the crowd, and laugh with them 
If that is not feasible, tell a friend The main requisite seems 
to be that it shall be told with sufficient detail so that the next 
time it is likely to occur one recalls the Joke and thus be 
comes conscious of the danger As an illustration we may 
recall that most men hate a routine for preparing to retire for 
the night The first part of it is so like the preparation for put 
ting on etening clothes for a party, that it is on record that 
men hate gone to their room to diess for the party and when 
the> did not appear below stairs the wife imestigated and 
found them in bed fast asleep If one told such an experience 
on himself he would not be likely eter to do the same thing 
again 

The parents pioblems of contiolling the child s habits aie 
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first of all, to know when to interfere both from the standpoint 
of a habit that is being formed, as well as the question is it a 
bad habit Here we have to remember that many activities of 
childhood are transient They have their vogue and are done 
for In such cases, any interference only makes the child more 
conscious and tends to make permanent what otherwise would 
have been forgotten 

Even more difficult is deciding whether the habit is good and 
can be let alone, or is bad and must be broken up There are 
activities or methods of behaviour that are allowable, ‘cun 
mng in little children that would be decidedly objectionable 
in older ones 

Some of these would be corrected by the child himself, when 
he is old enough, but there is likely to be an intermediate 
period when the parents would be embarrassed and the child 
not 

For many parents the most troublous time is the adolescent 
period and the mating Here as usual when feasible the best 
procedure is prev ention of trouble rather than cure 

It should be remembered that at such time the youth is pass 
mg through a wholly new experience, impelled by biological 
and physical forces of which he has neither know ledge nor 
cmvseumsvivay iTewdf wAthnnr *dnnh f , duu .v.hf 1 
how to help him’ If there are any human instincts, this is the 
place for them There are no rules and nature seems to say 
Hands off Nevertheless there are ways in which parents 
can steady the ship or smooth the waters 

The first duty is to have the right attitude-the highest re 
spect and consideration for adolescent feelings Most children 
are highly sensitive at this time For some it is a period of great 
storm and stress They become highly conscious of the future 
and its possibilities New problems are continually facing 
them They need help, but it must be sympathetic help Here 
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is -where the friendly and confidential relation sa\es the day 
Much depends upon the habits formed earlier The child 
who has had plenty of companions m the home and in the 
neighboihood finds himself more comfortable and piepared 
for the new situations The one who has giown up alone or 
has been kept aloof from people especially children of his own 
age is not in the habit of meeting and accepting the new world 
that Ins adolescence presents to linn 

This is of great importance both foi his immediate comfort 
m the new social enwionment and for his future happiness 
when he chooses a mate and settles down to family life of lus 
own It is often said that in the mother s eyes no girl is good 
enough for her son or no boy good enough for her daughter 
Where that is the case— and it must be admitted that it is shown 
not infrequently— it is due to lack of acquaintance In the old 
days when people did not travel so extensively they knew their 
neighbors more intimately and when the son indicated the girl 
that he hoped to make his wife the parents said She is all 
right We know the family 

Now it is too often Who is she- 1 We never heard of her 
She is a stranger and being a stranger she is under suspicion at 
least For that reason we say begin early to develop the habit 
of knowing all of the children s friends both of the same and 
the opposite sex Here again the ideal relation between par 
ents and children makes it easy for them to talk fieely about the 
situation to discuss the pros and cons all of which gives the 
greatest possible assurance of a satisfactory result 

^ hen the youth s relations with the opposite sex begin to be 
serious in the very beginning it will generally be possible to 
discuss the matter The son or daughter is then willing to lis 
ten to kitidly advice Harsh criticism is always bad technique 
A friend tells me this experience which is I believe typical of 
a certain type He had shown some attentions to a young 
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woman from motives of what might be designated pure philan- 
thropy. He had no personal interest in her, but she was one of 
those unfortunate creatures who is neglected by everyone. And 
just to be as he termed it "decent” to her, he had shown her 
some hindness. One day it came to his ears that a neighbor had 
said, that if he should marry that girl it would break his 
mother’s heart. His reaction in his own mind was, that if he 
wanted to marry that girl, he would do it no matter whose 
heart teas broken. That teas, I believe, the spirit of the times, 
fostered largely by the type of novels then current. It was 
common for the novelist to glorify the hero of the story when 
he married the girl he thought he loved, no matter what her 
character. In this case he had no desire or intention of marry- 
ing, and so no harm was done. But the remark of the busy- 
body neighbor might have had serious results. It is the wrong 
method. Had his intentions been serious, a few kindly woids 
from his mother or dad, would have been listened to and con- 
sidered, with the result, in his case I am sure, that he would have 
followed a wise course. This is an illustration also of the nec- 
essity of knowing the situation and acting early. 

When such matters have gone "too far” and the youth be- 
lieves he is in love, it is useless to openly oppose it. An entirely 
different technique is caiYed for. jrYof. james has tvfth her 
usual wisdom, given us the cue. He says "there are many 
interests that can never be inhibited by the way of negation. 
To a man in love, for example, it is literally impossible, by any 
effort of the will, to annul his passion. But let some ‘new 
planet swim into his ken’ and the former idol will cease to 
engross his mind.” 

It is up to the ingenuity of the parents to see that the “new 
planets” are arranged for. 

Before leaving this delicate but most important subject, it 
seems desirable to try to offer some thoughts on the most scri- 
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ous situation of all. If, as sometimes happens, in spite of all 
parental care, an undesirable marriage has taken place, what 
is to be done? 

I shall content myself with giving the essential facts of a 
true story. Such a marriage had taken place. The father had 
found out that such action was imminent, just in time to 
threaten disinheritance if his son went ahead with the marriage. 
The family was well-to-do and disinheritance was a sad pros- 
pect. The son went forward with the marriage, not believing 
that his father would carry out his threat. But father was 
adamant. Then son went for advice to a friend of the family. 
The friend said, “I -will see what I can do.” 

He called upon the father and mother— rather elderly people. 
He spoke very kindly to them, saying “I know what has hap- 
pened, I know how you feel and I should feel the same way. 
I am exceedingly sorry for you. I wish with all my heart that 
it had not happened. But it has happened. Now we must 
consider what is to be done. 

"As I see it, there are only two things to do. One is to turn 
them out and never see them again. But you love John; he is 
your youngest and for that reason, probably your dearest. You 
will miss him, and your remaining years will be years of sad- 
ness, and you will go down with sorrow to the grave. 

The other plan would be to accept the situation. Invite the 
young couple to come home here and live with you. No wife 
is wholly bad and you may find it not nearly as bad as you 
feared. At least, you will have your boy with you and you can 
put up with a great deal for his sake and for the sake of having 
him with you. If you can bring your mind to it, I would 
strongly urge you to take them back.” 

They ^ ere both in tears and as he rose to leave, the father 
thanked him and said: "we shall follow your advice.” 

The \ming people came home and the young wife proved to 
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be far better than they had anticipated. They were soon a 
happy family. 

It cannot be claimed that all cases will turn out as happily as 
this one; yet it is safe to say that even if they turn out much 
less satisfactorily, it is still much better than the other plan. 
It is always the part of wisdom to make the best of a bad matter. 
The other plan is literally making the worst of an unfortunate 
situation. 

Much has been written about habit, but nothing has ever 
surpassed a famous chapter by William James. No discussion 
of the subject is complete without reference to that classic. We 
must quote a page or two. He says: 

“Habit is thus the enormous fly-wheel of society, its most 
precious conservative agent. 

“Habit is second nature, or rather, as the Duke of Wellington 
said, it is 'ten times nature’,— at any rate as regards its import- 
ance in adult life; for the acquired habits of our training have 
by that time inhibited or strangled most of the natural impuls- 
ive tendencies which were originally there. Ninety nine hun- 
dredths or, possibly nine hundred and ninety nine thousandths 
of our activity is purely automatic and habitual, from our ris- 
ing in the morning to our lying down each night. Our dress- 
ing and undressing, our eating and drinking, our greetings 
and partings, our hat-raisings and giving way for ladies to pre- 
cede, nay, even most of the forms of our common speech, arc 
things of a type so fixed by repetition as almost to be classed 
as reflex actions. 

“The great thing in all education is to make our nervous 
system our ally instead of our enemy. It is to fund and capitalize 
our acquisitions, and lhe at ease upon the interest of the fund. 
For this we must make automatic and habitual, as early as pos- 
sible, as many useful actions as we can, and as careful!) guard 
against the growing into ways that are likely to be disadvantag- 
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eous The more of the details of our dail) life we can hand 
o\er to the effortless custod) of automatism, the more our higher 
powers of mind will be set free for their own proper work 
There is no more miserable human being than one in whom 
nothing is habitual but indecision, and for whom the lighting 
of every cigar, the drinking of every cup, the time of rising and 
going to bed every day, and the beginning of ev ery bit of work, 
are subjects of express volitional deliberation Full half the 
time of such a man goes to the deciding or regretting, of mat 
ters which ought to be so ingrained in him as pracucall) not to 
exist for his consciousness at all If there be such dail) duties 
not )et ingrained in an) one of m) readeis, let him begin tins 
ver) hour to set the matter right 

' Maxims for habit forming The first is that in the acqutsi 
tion of a new habit, or the leaving off of an old one, we must 
take care to launch ourselves with as strong and decided iniha 
tive as possible Accumulate all the possible circumstances 
which shall reinforce the right motives put ) ourself assiduously 
m conditions that encourage the new wa), make engagements 
incompatible with the old, take a public pledge if the case 
allows, in short, envelope )our resolution with ever) aid you 
know This will give your new beginning such a momentum 
that the temptation to break down will not occur as soon as j* 


otherwise might, and every day during which a breakdown is 
postponed adds to the chances of its not occurring at all 

The second maxim is Never suffer an exception to occur 
till the new habit is securely rooted in your life Each lapse is 
like the letting fall of a ball of string which one is carefull) 


winding up a single slip undoes more than a great many turns 
will wind again- Continuity of training is the great means of 
making the nervous s)stem act infallibl) right 

A third maxim ma) be added to the preceding pair Seize 
the very first possible opportunity to act on every resolution 
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you make, and on every emotional prompting you may expert 
ence in the direction of the habits you aspire to gain It is not in 
the moment of their forming, but in the moment of their pro- 
ducing motor effects, that resolves and aspirations communicate 
the new set’ to the brain 

“When a resolve or a fine glow of feeling is allowed to evap 
orate 'without bearing practical fruit, it is worse than a chance 
lost it works so as positively to hinder future resolutions and 
emotions from taking the normal path of discharge There is 
no more contemptible t)pe of human character than that of the 
nerveless sentimentalist and dreamer, who spends Ins life m a 
weltering sea of sensibility, but never does a concrete manly 
deed 

‘ This leads to a fourth maxim Don’t preach too much to 
your pupils or abound in good talk in the abstract Wait rather 
for the practical opportunities, be prompt to seize those as they 
pass, and thus at one operation get your pupils both to think, 
to feel, and to do The strokes of behavior are what give the 
new set to the character, and work the good habits into its or 
game tissue Preaching and talking too soon become an in 
effectual bore 

‘As a fifth and final maxim Keep the faculty of effort alive 
in you by a httie gratuitous exercise every day That is, be 
systematically heroic in little unnecessary points, do ever) da) 
or two, something for no other reason than its difficult), so that, 
when the hour of dire need draws nigh, it ma) find >ou not 
unnerved and untrained to stand the test 

It will be noted that Prof James is addressing adults but 
the reader will discover man) wa)s in which he can use the 
suggestions to help children in the establishment of useful 
habits To that end a few comments ma) not be out of place 

Children learn rather early, what is meant b) habit, and it 
would seem to be feasible to tr> to chat their cooperation in 
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the general plan of establishing good habits and a\oiding habits 
that may later cause them incomenience or trouble. This may 
be done m one or both of two wa)s: cither by direct talks in 
simple language with illustrations; or by what we have called 
indirect suggestion, where patents talk not to the child but to 
each other for him to hear. This includes mentioning with 
approval, some useful habit, or lamenting that some person has 
an unfortunate habit. 

Sometimes it is possible to make a family affair of it: for ex- 
ample, a word that isn't quite the best. Suppose Dad or Mother 
says: “Let us all try to a\oid using that word. Shall we?” Chil 
dren are always delighted to enter into such a “game”. 

In attempting to apply any of these maxims, we must follow 
Prof. James’ suggestion “Wait for a practical opportunity”. As 
he points out: to get wrought up to the point of doing a good 
deed, and then not doing it— because there is no opportunity, 
or for any reason— is worse than useless because it will be hard- 
er to ever again get wrought up to that point. There are, un 
fortunately, many people of just that cut, any movement that 
is started for community welfare, finds them in the fore front 
of the talking and planning, but when it comes to carrying out 
the plans, they are never there 

The application of this thought is that since we cannot make 
the opportunity, we must, in dealing with children, sa\e our 
good talk until the opportunity arises, or is about to arise, then 
see to it that the child acts upon his resolution. Children— 
and some adults-are victims of the put it off habit. They say. 
Yes, 1 am going to turn over a new leaf, but I won't do it to 
da). I’ll begin tomorrow." 

It is the same idea where Prof James cites Rip Van Winkle 
■uho has promised to reform his drink habits, but puts it off 
vuth the remark I won't count this time." and James com- 
ments He ma) not count it, and a kind Heaven may not 
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count it; but it Is being counted none the less. Down among 
his nerve cells and fibers the molecules are counting it, regis- 
tering and storing it up to be used against him when the next 
temptation comes. Nothing ire ever do is, in strict literalness, 
wiped out.” 

In another chapter, we have called attention to the fact that 
our emotions are subject to the law of habit just as much as are 
our actions. It is however, far more difficult to correct an 
emotional habit than a behavior habit; therefore, it is highly 
desirable to prevent the negative emotional habits. That can- 
not be thoroughly accomplished, but results that are very much 
worthwhile can be achieved if we are careful to keep the child 
from those situations that arouse the negative emotions. If 
there is no stimulus, there is no emotion. 

If one would make his nervous system “his ally instead of 
his enemy” as Prof. James phrases it, one must be on guard all 
the time, to see that habits that will be handicaps are not 
formed. 

The parent must be the guardian for the child during all 
the early years. Just when the child is able to take over that 
responsibility has, I think, never been determined. It would 
seem that with his longing to be grown up, and his enjoyment 
of imitating his elders, he would be interested in bis own habits. 

I dare say he would if he could understand it. We have quoted 
a high authority as saying that “by the time a child is five, he 
should be an independent human being with the habits and 
attitudes quite firmly established that he will carry’ through 
life.” 

He would have many established habits of course, but 
whether he would be interested in the process of formation, it 
is hard to guess. But whenever the time comes, it would seem 
that the parent could explain enough to the child, to start him 
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on a program of conscious development, that would have enor- 
mous value. 

Habits should not be left to chance, as they too often are. 
It is a part of the parents’ responsibility to see to it that good 
habits are formed and bad habits prevented or overcome. The 
success of such efforts will depend largely upon the strength 
of the will. 
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Chapter XVII. 
Let Us Plug 


‘Please Be Seated, Gentlemea. ” Allesaadro Had Already 
introduced his brother George whom he had persuaded to con 
suit me on. his problem. 

"Very good. What can I do foi you?” 

"I would like to tell you briefly, my life story ” 

"That will save my asking a lot of questions.” 

"I was born and grew up near a city of about 7000 inhabit 
ants. My father was an honest, hardworking man, well thought 
of in the community. My mother died when I was six After 
a number of years, father married again. 

"Father was a man who never played And for me to go off 
and play ball on a Satuiday afternoon, when there were weeds 
in the garden, was a sin. I was inordinately fond of play, and 
there came a time when I could no longer control the desire 
to join the boys in a game of ball. Accordingly, one Saturday 
afternoon, X ran away and joined in the game. I returned in 
time for supper and when father asked me uhere I had been, 

I freely told him the truth. He gave me a whipping That 
kept me at home for a couple of Saturdays. But about the 
third week, I ran away again. This time I hed about it and 
escaped a whipping I soon became adept at interning stories 
that would enable me to escape the punishments 
"About this time the stepmother came into the family. She 
did not like me and showed it. I could do nothing 10 please 
her. Having learned to he to father, it was easy to lie to her 
and so escape much of her anger. In due time I uetil away to 
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college. But before I graduated the war broke out and I joined 
the army (World War I.) . When the war was over I returned 
to college and graduated. One of my instructors urged me to 
take another year and get my M.A. degree; then I would be 
able to get a good position teaching. 

"I was not sure that I wanted to teach and so I declined. I 
got a good position in industry and soon married. Everything 
went smoothly for a time. Then my inordinate desire to play 
games led me to stay out evenings playing cards. We played 
' for money and I usually lost. My wife asked why I was out so 
late. Having lied to my father and to my step-mother, it was 
easy to lie to my wife. But finally this failed because I could 
- not explain where the money went to. When I finally confessed, 
there was a “scene”. I promised to reform, and was forgiven. 
I kept my promise for a time. Then I fell, and there was an- 
other “scene”. Soon after this a baby came to us. This held 
me for a time. 

“But day before yesterday, my wife gave me ten dollars to pay 
a bill in town. I lost it in the game. I had no excuse, and 
could not face my wife. I did not even go home, but took the 
train for the big city intending to join the army. My brother 
overtook me and persuaded me to come to you, and here I am." 

“Do you think I can help you?” 

“I do not know, but 1 hope so." 

As I understand it, you are a victim of the gambling mania. 
Is that really so strong that you cannot control it?” 

"No. You have misunderstood me. It is not the gambling. 
It is the play. I am just as happy and perfectly contented to 
play auction at home with neighbors who come in for an even- 
ts* The trouble is, they do not come often enough or stay 
long enough. They go home at ten or eleven o’clock; while I 
want to play on until one or two o’clock. The only place 
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where I can play as often and as long as I want, is at the billiard 
hall. And there they only play for money. 

“You are quite sure that the playing for money has n 

special attraction for you?” . . , 

“Absolutely. I don’t like it. I almost never win; but it 
only way I can get to play as long as 1 want.” 

“Now, I would like to ask you some personal questions. Are 

you willing to answer?” 

"I will answer any question you ask.” 

“Do you love your wife?” 

"I wish I could tell you how much.” 

“What about tile baby?" 

"The dearest thing you ever saw." 

“It would seem that a baby like that and L 

to hold a father and husband. But you say it doesn , > 
planning to go into the army. nle . but as I 

“As I sit here now, I would say 1 „ 

remember my past, I have to admit that it has , not don sm 
“A wife who has forgiven you twice, would probably g 

you a third time.” „ 

“But I cannot ask her a another 

“Are you willing that I should ash her gi 

trial?” 

c - - ~ * ~ 

’“r:: iC 

my conduct. The officers : take cam o ^ , evcr 

I think that was one nm ible f or j,i s conduct, 

listened to-did not want to e resp^ ^ about such a state 
whai infltmtco mold h,ve op,,, E „ 
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college But before I giaduatcd the war broke out and I joined 
the at my (World War I ) When the war was over I returned 
to college and graduated One of my instructors urged me to 
take another year and get my M A degree, then I would be 
able to get a good position teaching 

I was not sure that I wanted to teach and so I declined I 
got a good position in industry and soon married Everything 
went smoothly for a time Then my inordinate desire to play 
games led me to stay out evenings playing cards We played 
for money and I usually lost My wife asked why I was out so 
late Having lied to my father and to my step mother, it was 
easy to lie to my wife But finally this failed because I could 
- not explain where the money went to When I finally confessed, 
there was a scene I promised to reform and was forgiven 
I kept my promise for a time Then I fell, and there was an 
other scene Soon after this a baby came to us This held 
me for a time 

But day before yesterday my wife gave me ten dollars to pay 
a bill in town I lost it in the game I had no excuse, and 
could not face my wife I did not even go home, but took the 
tram for the big city intending to join the army My brother 
o\ertook me and persuaded me to come to you and here I am 

Do you think I can help you? 

I do not know, but I hope so 

As I understand it you are a victim of the gambling mama 
Is that really so strong that you cannot control it? 

No You ha\e misunderstood me It is not the gambling 
It is the play I am just as happy and peifectly contented to 
play auction at home with neighbors is ho come m for an even 
mg The trouble is they do not come often enough or stay 
long enough They go home at ten or cle\en o clock while I 
want to play on until one or two o clock The only place 
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where I can play as often and as long as I want, rs at the b.lhard 
hall And there they only play for money ' 

"You are quite sure that the playing for money has 

special attraction for you?" 

••Absolutely. I don't like it I almost never win, but it 
only way I can get to play as long as I want 

"Now, I would like to ask you some personal questions Are 

you willing to answer? 

“I will answer any question you ask " 

‘ Do you love your wife?" 

“I wish I could tell you how much ” 

‘ What about the baby?” 

• The dearest thing you ever saw ” 

■•It would seem that a baby like that and -^a wife o 
to hold a father and husband But you say 
planning to go into the army j 

-As I sit here now, I would say it does hold me, but ; 

you a third time , 

••But I cannot ask he. a third time anol her 

•■Are you willing that I should ask her g 1 

trial? ’ 

■■I would be glad to have you^ ^ ^ ^ ^ wh> are 
“I will write her at once 

you so anxious to go ^ to be responsible for 

‘ Because in the army, 

m> conduct The officers lake --of dia^ ^ ^ 

I tlunh that was one of b] for \ ns conduct 

listened to-did not want to e brl ng about sucli a stale 

What influences could love open. facts m .he case 

^rLebliU^rr^lbhcalqueslioii-Whodul 
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sin that this man was born blind" to the obvious road to suc- 
cess and happiness? Only we will change the word born 
because there is no valid evidence that moral qualities are 
inherited. 

Morals are the result of early training or unconscious influ- 
ences of the environment. For the sake of simplicity, we will 
let the father represent those influences. This man s condition 
is the result of either (i) his own mistakes, or (2) his fathers 
mistakes, or of the relation that existed between father and 
son. Of course, in the last analysis it reduces to the two, be- 
cause the father or the son— or both— are responsible for the 
relation that does exist. Let us interview the father. 

Our knock at the door was answered by the father himself. 
“Mr. B. your son George has got into a little difficulty and has 
appealed to me to help him get straightened out. In order to 
be of service to him, I need to know more about him than he 
can tell me. May I trespass upon your time to ask a few ques- 
tions, or would you prefer not to talk about him to a stranger? 

“If you are interested in my son, I will gladly give you all 
the help I can.” After explaining briefly the immediate cause 
oE George's coming to me, I said: 

"George seems to have many good qualities, but with them, 
some rather stTange contradictions. I would like to ask first, 
what kind of a child was George?” 

"Oh, George was a good boy; a good worker. He grew up on 
the farm here; was generally obedient and had no bad habits. 

“What playmates did he have?” 

"Very few.” 

"Was that unfortunate?” 

I am inclined to think it was. I did not realize it at the 
time. I kept him busy on the farm. There were few boys near 
and I did not like to have him go to the village. I was afraid 
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of the company he m.ght get tnto But I dunk I mad : . J 
take I should hate let h.m go and get acquainted tuth other 
hoys He would hate learned many thmgs that would ha ™ 
been useful to h.m, even tf he learned some thmgs not so 

useful ” „ 

"Then you do not belies e in a 'guarded education 

• Not too guarded I am conv.nced that the ” 

acters are not produced by keep.ng children awayfrom tm P“ 
non They have plenty of temptations in life and they should 
learn early to meet and resist them 

But if they cannot resist them when grown, could they 

so when immature? ’ 

‘Yes, if they are properly mstructed-they w^, a^ ^ 

struction when they are young, an i reaso nably en 

temptations as their age and experience m.ght reasona y 

able them to face successfully 
' Could you control that? 

■ I believe I could, if I had devoted ^ 

A - more than a place to 

sle .r; d d.r:;t ^e - — « - -r 

• I did not think about it at all You ^ J gave me any 
non was paid to such thing T P educatlon for tl.ose 

suggestions, and thoug a b t dll id nature or 

days, we were never * ^.b.hnes of mar 

child training, nor anythi g matter Q f course 

nedhfe We fell m lose and mtmed* n m ^ ^ 

Then children came along S"" ‘ ^ dld ,,-rong we 

they would be 'good boys an g situation tery 

punished them But beyond tint, we gate 
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little thought As I see it now , I could ha\ e done many things 
to have insured my boy becoming a successful man ” 

' As you see it now, Mr B , what would you say was your most 
serious mistake, or perhaps the most common mistake among 
parents generally? 

‘ I think the answer to that is \ery clear The greatest mis 
take and perhaps the most common, is the failure to win and 
keep the child s complete and sincere confidence and trust 
4 Someday that cannot be done You apparently do not agree 
with them " 

By no means I ha\e seen it done Anyone can see it if he 
looks about Those who say it cannot be done are usually the 
ones who have tried and failed, or more often have failed be 
cause they did not try If we tried as hard to win our children 
as we tried to win the woman we fell in love with, we would 
have little trouble with our children And if we tried as hard 
to keep the love of our wives as we tried to win that love, 
divorces would be rare 

Some may think it impossible to hold the confidence of a 
child but no one can doubt the desirability of it Such a re 
lationship not only insures obedience and freedom from quar 
rels, but it also insures a hearing, it insures knowledge by the 
parent, of all the child s thoughts as well as actions, his plans 
and purposes And knowledge, m this case, is power and con 
trol 

One day my boy ran aw a) “When he came home, I asked 
him vs here he had been He told me all about it He had been 
to the village and played ball with the boys Oh, that I had 
been wise enough to have learned my lesson, and handled the 
boy intelligently But no I was angry and I whipped him ' 

May I ask what you mean by Learning your lesson ? 

I mean that the fact that the boy ran away, indicated some 
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thing » wrong. A boy does not face punisbmentfor rumung 

away, without a strong motive. I can see now, 

ing him too tight. He should have been free totellmefe 

wanted to go and play ball. Since he ‘ "° d ' have explained 
taken the blame. Instead of whipping, I t0 

why he should not run away. And we s ou 
some agreement as to how we would both behave in the 
“Did he ever run away again? 

"Why do-you ask? Did he tell you?" 

“Yes, he said the next time, he lied about it. ^ ^ 

“That is right. He did. ^^ ^t'time, That if I whipped 
he lied. Why did I not know that first t his 

him he would not tell me the truth the nex 
mind, I had whipped him because he told thejru ^ ^ 
“Yes, I am afraid that is the way it w tfae boy mu5t be 
perplexed by such a situat, ° n ; J h olgh he has told the truth 

punished for running away, e\en g 

about it ” , . Tf , had previously established 

“There need be no perplex. >. IH ^ known ho w badly 
that confidential relationship. d; j wou ld 

my boy wanted to play ball: ^dhaw ^ ^ ^ 
have reasoned that it was wouId have been nothing 

have played his game of a • happy- And best 

to lie about and everybody would h e bee „ fc 

of all, my boy would have been started cm ^ ^ ^ 

which would have saved him and 1 ish ed for that 

aches of the present situation. I . should P 

lie; not George. I drove him to it. ^ Georgc to ld 

jr ** ** just bc - 

Ca ::LT\uTeTT e T’rTc b C,=or E e and his step-mother did 
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not get along well I do not know whose fault it was except 
that as a rule it seems to me that the adult should adjust to the 
child or at least control the situation Unfortunately George s 
step-mother ‘did not marry the children’ It is unsafe to make 
dogmatic statements m such cases, but it does seem as though 
a woman who marries a widower with children, should at least 
make every effort to win the children My second wife meant 
well, but she took a dislike to George and never could treat 
him as she should have She seemed somehow to be jealous of 
him Perhaps we were all more or less to blame Georges 
habit of lying to me, doubtless made it easier to continue it 
with her But I must say that many times he promoted peace 
in the family by witholding the truth from her ” 

We began this chapter with this story of George and lus 
father because being an actual occurrence it shows most forci 
bly one phase of the play situation As the reader has seen, the 
tragedy of the story lies in the mistaken attitude toward play 
The father never played The son felt that he had an in 
ordinate craving for play 

The interview ended, I went away thinking as I have often 
thought, What a shame! Here is a man of excellent intelli 
gence, good morals and high ideals Yet for want of an under 
standing of the child problem, lets his boy grow up with an 
attitude toward home and the social environment, that results 
in his getting into the present predicament. 

Perhaps it is not so strange What we are pleased to call 
civilization is a plant of slow growth Man has had a long 
hard struggle against the forces of nature, and against his fellow 
men who did not speak his language Primitive man’s greatest 
problem was to get food and shelter, and having acquired some 
possessions to keep these from being carried off by other men 
less fortunate Children only added to the difficulties for a 
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time at least. As they grew older, they could become of : some 
heln in the struggle But it was ages before there was any 
thought of preparing children for the difficulties they jem » 
meet When that idea did dawn, it was on y to make them 
hunters and warriors Speech was of slow development nd 
writing slower yet Language is still an 

communication We expend much energy trying ^ , 

selves clearly understood The “pen rnig itier ^ 

is a recent suggestion, and not yet be ic\e y mo d e m 

What we dunk of as education or school! g, 
idea confined to a small fraction of the ^*5 inhabitants 
In all this slow evolution of civilization child- have 
left to themselves except when they get in i 

(and ate) a™ 

over, a mistaken philosophy ha d by the masses 

in child management It was-and a „d 

that childrens mistakes were due to " 
could only be corrected by dras “ C J U ”" sm _ ^ m an or his 
Again we ask the q ues “ on J h dld not give George a 
parents? We have seen that the tan , ie , sC rc 

bad reputation In our own conversatio 
impressed by h.s normality Something was lacking 
bringing That was all love G f play 1 He 

He credited himself with an mo tura i It seemed 

was mistaken Hts love °£ pla r Hls father ' " as a 

' inordinate " because he was os was a sin Work 

man who never played , consequent y. F ' ^ flowing off of 

was the ideal Play is hke a riser, a h andled with 

excess energy Dam the riser, an Johnstown flood 

great wisdom, you may Let the ns er alone and 

Dam his play and you damn die chit mu ch power 

it Ho, vs harmlessly to the sea, furnishing on > 

of great use to man 
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Let the pla) impulse be free, onl) modifying it wisel), and 
it becomes the greatest agenc) for the education of the child 
The fathers definition of a "good bo)’’ is characteristic of 
the time- A good worker, obedient, no bad habits After the 
bo> has grown up, the father sees his mistake A little instruc 
tion, earlier, would ha\e sa\ed a child 
The father s characterization of his own preparation for the 
responsibilities of parenthood is also topical 
The fact that George’s lose of pla) was so strong as to thi eaten 
to break up his home ma> hate been an illustration of a more 
or less established principle It seems clear that in man) cases 
an interest that is thoroughl) gratified, becomes in time, “worn 
out , uninteresting While one that is onl) moderatel) grati 
fied, ne\er becomes uninteresting On the other hand one that 
\er) little gratified, grows in interest and becomes almost 
oterpowenng It is common to ate experiences where one's 
oraier interests hate been lost entirel) The difficult in ac 
cepung the pnnaple lies m the consideration that there are 
an) reasons wh) ones interests ma) change One would 
1) expect an adult to hate the same interests, or be as keen 
in an> interest as in childhood 

Netertheless, there are man) striking cases of earl) interests 
c ost as well as of earl) depmations being followed b) 
excessitel) keen interests later. Take for example, the almost 
ersal interest in pla)mg cards One often hears people 
sa) that as children the) were neter allowed to plaj cards, but 
e t e) ha\e grown up and choose their own sports, the) are 
craz) oter cards And equal!) frequent is the opposite 

e t at pla)ed all the) wanted to in childhood, no longer 
na\e an\ interest. 

, er l ^ e ^ act or the explanation, it does seem to be 
, I*”? mt ° con5It * erall °n m the training of children If 

>ere arc habits that are harmless and useless, of uhich a child 
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becomes ‘enamoured, it might be well to let him have his fill 
of it in the expectation that he would later have no interest 

^ - IJ 

Perhaps, if George had played his games as a child, he would 
not have had his trouble as an adult. 

I have related George's story at length because it is a true 
story and such a clear demonstration not only of the desirabt i y, 
but of the necessity of play in the life of a child. 
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Chapter XVIII. 
Education From Platj 

Mark. Twain Said: "Work Consists Of Whatever A Body Is 
obliged to do, and play consists of whatever a body is not 
obliged to do.” 

For the child, play is education; for the adult it is relaxa- 
tion. The child s education therefore begins in play for the 
simple reason that we cannot oblige him to do anything. Play 
is such an effective educator that it is extremely useful through 
the years up to manhood. We can oblige him to work a little, 
Avhen he is still quite young. But it should be tasks of very' 
short duration; and should partake largely of play because he 
will do them because he wants to please us. 

As we have pointed out, the great advantage of play is its 
freedom and gives us a true picture of his mind, what he likes, 
what he can do. 

When we begin to put an obligation upon him we are in 
great danger of asking for something for which his little mind 
has not yet the sufficient development. 

And so it turns out that life and education begin in play. 

And at the other end of the scale, we have men who “Never 
play and even “Who have never learned how to play.” That 
is a mistake. Men need play for relaxation as much as the 
child needs it for education. 

The child s activity— and hence his play— begins as random 
mo\ ements. He soon finds that certain movements are pleasant. 

ese he repeats. That is his game. Thumb-sucking is one 
of his early pleasures. Then he learns a game that might be 
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called “Toss”. He was always waving his arms about, and one 
day he had something in his hand As he swung his arm, his 
little fingers could not hold the object and it slipped out onto 
the floor That is something new and he is interested I£ there 
is anyone around, the object is usually picked up and place 
within his reach That is fine, now he can throw it again And 
he does, and he will keep the game going as long as anyone wi 
return the object to him Then comes the tragedy One ay 
he throws something that mother does not want him to thro 
about All right then, don’t give it back to him 
But occasionally mother is one of those who think 
an opportunity to do some early training She gives him 
object and shouts ‘ No, no ' and perhaps slaps his htt e 
As long as he is not hurt, he takes it all in good part, 
new feature of the game He throws it again 1S 
mother slaps him hard, or perhaps shakes him an 
Now what has she done? No one knows what site has t don i , 
because no one knows what an infant thinks, or w it 1 
thinks at all But we do know that when two .lungs happen 
at the same time, Ins little brain records both of them, and be 
cause they happened together, they are necessarily ^associated 
And until something happens to break the conne , 
will remain associated, and whenever he thinks of » 
necessarily think of the other T/iere/ore what ^ >'^0 . 

to establish in Ins brain a firm connection between mod r 
and Tain". Mother did not wan. that She thought he w« 
impressing upon him the fact that it was wrong to throw things 

•when mother Ins said ‘ No, no 

Fortunately she will love Inn. and pet him and Teed hnirn 
play with lum and make him happy, so that , she S 

makes the same mistake, pertops he w . fl m 
so the fear, the dtstrust. the unpleasantness 
will not develop an, further and all may be well Ue can > 
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say " perhaps ” because we never know how deep an impression 
that slap made, nor how long it will last. Sometimes such as- 
sociations go with us through life. 

“But the baby must learn that there are some things that he 
ma) not throw. How is it to be done?” you ask. Apparently 
it would ha\e to be done either by language or by action. One 
cannot use language until he has learned it. By action, we 
mean: take away from him the objects that he must not throw. 
But we cannot keep his bottle away from him. We are thus 
driven to revise our earlier procedure. He is too young to un- 
derstand discrimination— that there are some things he may 
throw and some he may not. Then perhaps we should not have 
taught him the game of “toss”. It is quite likely that we make 
many such mistakes Obviously it is a mistake to teach with 
great labor, something that the child would learn easily at a 
later date. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that parents improve this 
opportunity for real education in the early years. Too often 
play is regarded solely as a comenient method of getting re- 
lieved of the care of the child for a time. It can properly serve 
that purpose, but that comes after the child has learned the use 
of his playthings . 

As the child grows, his play becomes more elaborate and more 
valuable, more educative and more thoughtful. It is the one 
place where we can be sure that he thinks — simply and slowly 
at first, faster as his brain grows The teacher has gTeat difficulty 
because she has no easy way of knowing whether she is goim; 
faster than the brain is growing. She is working the child, ac* 
cording to a prepared plan— the same for all children in her 
room. The parent escapes tint trouble, because vs hen the child 
is at play, he is the only judge of what he will do; and he will 
do vs hat his brain is ready for— no more and no less- 
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So he plays and thinks. He cannot play without thinking; 
that is its great value. 

Play gets its educational value from the fact that here the 
child is "on his own”. He is free to use whatever acquisitions 
he has made. He sets his own goal; he goes at his own rate, in 
his own way. He follows his own interests and takes his time. 

Some parents may object to that last paragraph on the ground 
that under those conditions the child will dawdle and never 
get anything done. But experience shows that does not happen 
unless he has been so often repulsed that he is afraid to do any 
thing that he has not been told to do. His desire to be grown 
up and to please us keeps him doing all he can do. w0 ^ ° 
commendation now and then completes his happiness an 


^Trouble, if it comes, will be not from what the child does 
not do, but from his doing things that he should not o 
his freedom too broadly. Freedom is never a so ute 
is no such thing. Our plea is not for that; it is a plea for free- 
dom from slavery: freedom from that parental dom.nat on 
which deprives the child of his birthright-t ie right o think 
for himself, to act upon his own initiative within the limits of 

not violating the same right in others. _, rt .d-a s 

The child will make mistakes and have to be cormaed-as 
we have repeatedly asserted. How those corrections are 

made, we have stated elsevlhere. • 

I have often wondered if there is not a good deal of impu 
dence in the way we educators-so called-set up p S™ 
called a curriculum (literally a n -J 
without knowing many of the importan 
nature. We must make many blunder^ . "*1. r «L“ t , y 
It is like going for a walk w.tha cht^«h ^ [h e 

learned to walk. c set the p. . ,i,,, , ir cannot 

child is not keeping up will. us. e do not 
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say " perhaps ” because we ne\er know how deep an impression 
that slap made, nor how long it will last. Sometimes such as 
sociations go with us through life 
* But the baby must learn that there are some things that he 
ma) not throw How is it to be done- 1 ’ you ask Apparently 
it would ha\e to be done either by language or by action One 
cannot use language until he has learned it By action, we 
mean take away from him the objects that he must not throw 
But we cannot keep his bottle away from him We are thus 
dmen to reuse our earlier procedure He is too young to un 
derstand discrimination— that there are some things he may 
throw and some he may not Then perhaps we should not have 
taught him the game of “toss” It is quite likely that we make 
many such mistakes Obviously it is a mistake to teach with 
great labor, something that the child would learn easily at a 
later date 

It cannot be too strongly urged that parents improve this 
opportunity for real education m the early years Too often 
play is regarded solely as a comement method of getting re- 
lieved of the care of the child for a time It can properly serve 
that purpose, but that comes after the child has learned the use 
of his playthings 

As the child grows, his play becomes more elaborate and more 
\aluable, more educative and more thoughtful It is the one 
place where we can be sure that he thinks — simply and slowly 
at first, faster as his brain grows The teacher has great difficulty 
because she has no easy way of knowing whether she is going 
faster than the brain is growing She is working the child, ac- 
cording to a prepared plan— the same for all children m her 
room The parent escapes that trouble, because when the child 
is at play, he is the only judge of what he will do, and he will 
do what his brain is ready for— no more and no less 
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So he plays and thinks. He cannot play without thinking; 
that is its great value. 

Play gets its educational value from the fact that here the 
child is "on his own”. He is free to use whatever acquisitions 
he has made. He sets his own goal; he goes at his own rate, in 
his own way. He follows his own interests and takes his time. 

Some parents may object.to that last paragraph on the ground 
that under those conditions the child will dawdle and never 
get anything done. But experience shows that does not happen 
unless he has been so often repulsed that he is afraid to do any 
thing that he has not been told to do. His desire to be grown 
up and to please us keeps him doing all he can do. A wor o 
commendation now and then completes his happiness an 


^Trouble, it it comes, will be not from what the child does 
not do, but from his doing things that he should not o “ S 
his freedom too broadly. Freedom is never absolute. Them 
is no such thing. Our plea is not for that, it is a p ea 
dom from slavery; freedom from that parental donation 
which deprives the child of his birthright t ie rig i 
for himself, to act upon his own initiative w.thm the limits of 
not violating the same right in others. 

The child will make mistakes and have to be corrected 
we have repeatedly asserted. How those corrections are 

made, we have stated elsewhere. . . 

I have often wondered if there is not a good deal o imp 
dence in the way we educators_so cal.ed-set up . - P l- 
eaded a curriculum (literally a rimmng course) o^.ld . 

rsz:;;=rf3: 

learned to walk. " e set uic p ■ , )ic ca „not 

child is not keeping up with us. tVe do no. see 
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keep up We scold, we hurry' him, perhaps we use the whip on 
lum and wind up by taking him by the arm and literally drag 
ging him along 

A thoughtless, careless, cruel piocedurc, you say Certainly 
it is, but is it not a picture of what we do to many a child in 
school? And not only in school, but in too many homes as 
well 

When we furnish the child an opportunity for free play, 
with just enough help to remove what are to him msurmount 
able difficulties we avoid all the trouble and get all the values 
We aic educating our child m the only w ly it can be done, at 
the early age and the best and most effective way it can be 
done at any age Freedom is the watchwoid 

This is where toys and playthings come in By that, we do 
not mean an elaborate outfit The common error is to get toys 
that are too old for the child and we may add too elaborate 
We forget that the young child is only an imitator He has no 
original ideas Generally he has seen babies, kittens and pup 
pies As a result he is pleased with a toy imitation of these 
animals Similarly with other objects, if he does not know 
them, he has little interest in them— except when he can do 
something with them Even this must be shown him Even 
a ball is of no great interest until he learns that he can roll it 
Toys may be few and simple, but if they are carefully selected 
and if papa or mama will take the time to help there is no 
place where teaching is more useful 

It must be remembered that the young child is an imitator 
and only an imitator The simplest beginning is with blocks 
—clean white blocks— not painted because he will put them in 
his mouth Bright colored blocks may come later Put on the 
floor with a dozen or more blocks the child is as helpless as you 
or I would be among icebergs But at the start with someone 
on the floor with him piling two or three and then knocking 
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them over, imitation will soon assert itself. Of course there is 
no end of building to be done. At first simple, gradually more 
complex. 

When the time comes for training in hand control, he must 
be shown how to place blocks exactly one on top of the other. 
Or if it is a house the lines must be straight and the corners 
square. Patience is needed here, because it is difficult 8 

him to understand what we mean. And it is difficult to e 

mine at what age he may be expected to get the i e 
once established a great achievement has been score . 
after, he will be satisfied with nothing but reasonable accuracy 
in these matters. Later on tins can be earned over to many 
other situations. (Do not think that a habit of accuracy 
been established. It has not. He has merely got the uta rf 
accuracy. He will have to be shown that other things sfmuld 
accurate in their own way.) Once started, the p^y™ 
fairly well for some time. But for best results someon should 
keep an eye open to possible difficulties where a bit of h P . 
needed, to note opportunities to show a new p ay, o e h 
new lesson. By the time he is four-perl, aps » 
for tools of a simple kind. If you are handy " 

the better; he can watch you until one day he says Daddy, 

m N d e°ver'forget that too much help is almost as bad as no help 
at all. Thepurpose of help is to prevent discouragement. The 
danger of too much is that it is displeasing to the 

*7 h 1 d T^" fT 

• It the child is already a bit discourag > id 

be somewhat extravagant in ‘ “c Xp " t \f cri.i- 
adverse criticism ^sco'ding an emp ,a „ a go od 

cisrn or correction is neeoco, b” 
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plan to sandwich it in between two commendations. There is 
always some part of the performance of which you can say: 
“This is fine.'’ (It matters not how really insignificant the item 
is, the child notices the word of praise; and that is what you 
want.) Then follow it with: “But this is not so good; in fact it 
is wrong. It should be this.” Then after explaining the cor- 
rection, find another item of which you can say: “This is ex- 
cellent.” Thus you have put him in a good frame of mind to 
receive the criticism; you have pleasantly corrected the error; 
and you have finished with a bit of praise which leaves him 
happy and ready to try again and show improvement. You have 
not destroyed his self respect. You have helped him to “save 
face.” It is perhaps unnecessary' to add that some children are 
not so sensitive as to seem to need such careful handling. Never- 
theless it does no harm, and it is a good parental habit. 

It may well be that some of our readers will think— as many 
have thought in the past— that this play-room thinking “may be 
all very’ pretty, but it is not education.” That conclusion comes, 
I think, from a failure to appreciate the fact that the child 
does not, and can not, learn as we adults learn. We have years 
and years of experience to draw' on, to help us understand a 
new situation. The infant has nothing. The young child very 
little. The older child has more, but not enough to save him 
from making many mistakes in his attempts to understand his 
surroundings. 

This story’ is a good illustration: Einstein was asked by a lady 
to tell her about relativity "in a few brief words.” He replied, 
"Madam, I was walking with a blind man, and I said I would 
like a drink of milk.” 

My friend said: “Drink I know but what is milk?” 

“A white liquid,” said I. 

“I know liquid, but what is white?” 

"The color of a swan’s feathers." 
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“I know feathers, what is a swan? 

“A bird with a crooked neck” 

“Neck I know but what is crooked 7 
I grasped his arm and straightened it 
• That is straight," I said Then I bent ,t at the elbow 
' And that is crooked " 

"Oh said he, "Now I know what 501. mean by milk 
A college student came to the writer and said he was a con 
fused He seemed to be ‘ Outside of himse , 00 ing 
self ” I enquired what he was studying He was studying logw, 
philosophy and psychology Said he had never studied cl em 
istry, physics, geology or any of the studies that hate to do 

the world of reality tprms 

No wonder he was confused All his th, n k ’ n g ^ ^ 
of abstractions, the immaterial, hypothetica r d 

no solid ground undei Ins fee. He said he « ° >" « 

nature-only in philosophy I told him, if ^ 

he would have .0 be content to be beside oF 

himself, looking “ h, ^J f the world he was 

the insane asylum, he had bette som e 

living in, so that lus philosophic* soca • m ,| ie 

basis m reality, so that he would not all the t me J 
air/ but could occasionally come to rest on ^ c | llld that 

Many years ago, an astme ediicalor sa ^ ^ ^ would 

did not learn more out of school . school 

neve, getvery far In those- *,s them v as h ^ ^ ^ 
but the three Rs We rea^ ^ ^ „ 0 mo dels, 

teacher wlnt we hacUe, ^ ^ ^ wd , mrses but if 
not e\en imps '' nmsidc the school, wc 

“•-"rr:;;.: l o,<. k 
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is still true Boys and girls enter school not only with widely 
different experiences, but with enormously different amounts 
of experience The child who has been “housed up” and left 
to amuse himself, is at one extreme and the boy who has travel 
led with his parents, and whose parents ha\e supplied him with 
playthings, ha\e tried to answer his questions and have realized 
that the preschool years was the time to accumulate experi 
ences, is at the other extreme— and the two are as far apart as 
the poles The latter boy has been getting an education and 
has about a six year start of the other boy, who not only has not 
gotten much education, but has been robbed of his opportunity’ 
to learn something about his environment and what should 
have been his boy and girl friends 

A familiar illustration is the fun we have at the expense of 
the country boy in the city But as a. friend used to say, ‘he 
isn't a patch to the city boy m the country." 

The point is that one cannot handle objects without doing 
some thinking But one can read pages without doing anything 
but pronounce words We all do enough of it to well under 
stand how common it is We come in tired out We sit down 
and try to read Sooner or later we discover that we have no 
idea of what we have read 

I well remember when schools first began to talk about 
“Object lessons” — lessons where the teacher brought in to 
school, the object we were reading about. It was rather a 
dangerous procedure and the teacher had to be brave and she 
must not do it too often It was regarded much as a dissipation, 
playing, wasting time Then came laboratories and shops Man 
ual training was pretty well received, but curiously enough, 
no superintendent dared to put it where it belonged— and it is 
not there yet They put it in the last year or two of the high 
school It belongs in the first grade— and all the way up— with 
varying degrees of intensity Since it is not in the school, it 
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ought to be done m the home There is perhaps nothing that 
will give a child education faster or better than a workshop 
With some one to help him over difficulties and encourage him 
to try to make whatever he thinks of, it may well become an 
incentive to read, write, draw, originate, design and it gives 
skill, self reliance and the habit of observation And best o 
all it develops the habit of thinking as few things do And all 
the time, it is play to the child He is free and is developing 
his own ideas Not the least of its values is the fact that he is 
showing his parents the degree of his development 

There is another powerful argument for the playroom an 
the work shop It furnishes the child with a reason for putting 
himself through a lot of the drudgery of education 
I, adults of experience, do not often undertake an unpleasan 
task unless we realise that It has to be done In other or 
we must have a purpose, a reason We say the drudgery is p 
of the job It is and as ' part of the job we go through with 
it courageously and take proper pride in it when it s done 
But don t forget that we fight it as long as we can M, neigh 
bor comes along and sees me working and sweat g * SS S 
ditch In answer to h.s question, I lei. urn that I must I dig^ 
four foot trench from the corner of the house Y- 

cause the builders did not connect the downspout . 
sewer Isn t there any other way? No I ha e spe ^ ^ ^ 

trying to work out some plan “ “'“wll'hfvA clean dr) cellar 
to be done But v hen it is o , 

where non I have a mess every time ,t ram And jo g 

,t cheerfully, endure the blisters and He 

Think of id Then ...ink of the ana.ogom drudgen 
put the child through m school, .. I* n <-«•«»" 

achieved nrcsent uncounted suu 

The pla) room and the work sli p P , 1C |„ s 

aliens lint give He child an oppomm.l, 
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learned, and the) show him the reason for much that he will 
need to learn Here again the parent can help, he can point 
out \alues, methods and results, and he can help o\er difficult 
places 

Perhaps nothing else does so much to keep the child "out of 
mischief as the pla) room Later he ■will be proud to call it 
his work shop And )et, man) a parent has bought a chest of 
tools for the bo), fixed up a bench m the comer of the cellar 
or the garage, or the attic, onl) to find that * the mone) was 
thrown ass a), the effort -wasted The bo) is not interested m 
carpentr) 

No Another good man gone wrong under the influence of 
the old supersition that carpenters— or artists or what not— are 
bom not made Well, the disappointed parent has this comfort 
that he is not alone m his mistake Man) a father has spent a 
good part— sometimes all— of his fortune to set his son up m 
business, onl) to find that the son had not inherited ’ ail) 
interest in that kind of business The superstition— it reall) 
cannot properly be called by any milder term— that a child may 
be bom a full fledged carpenter— since we are speaking of car 
penters— needing only his tools, which he could not bring with 
him, to start off as soon as he can walk, to cut and saw and 
hammer! It is so silly that it is ridiculous You will agree with 
me I am sure— as long as I talk about carpenters But if I say 
the same about artists 1 You are afraid I am going too far And 
yet, many painters are m full agreement But we will not 
quarrel o\er it I am not urging you to make a carpenter out 
of your child any more than I would be expecting you to make 
an engineer if I urged you to have him study arithmetic I 
merely suggest that a shop is a most valuable instrument of 
education The child may never earn a cent by his use of 
tools But it may give him something which we classify under 
the head of education that will be worth more to him than all 
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the money that a carpentet ever earns And if it keeps him 
as it well may-front going off and getting into bad company 
and becoming a disappointment to you you lull agree with me 
But, since wood working is not inherited, it is not enough 
to supply him with tools Long before the nice box of too s 
is thought of he must be prepared , as the educators used 
to say He must be led to see that there is lots of fun m using 
a hammer, a screwdriver, a gimlet, and a little later a saw a 
plane, etc He must be helped and encouraged not-I repeat 
-because you want to make a carpenter out of him but because 
it is important for lus education Every nail that he drives 
every hole that he bores adds something to lus brain mechanism 
that will be useful to him all h.s life You teach him reading 
and writing not because you expect him to e a penm , 
because ,t will be useful to him Perhaps you can -e the 
value of driving the nail as you can the writing u 1 

JU If the father is handy with tools he understands me t U » 
the parent who thinks he doesn t know a hawk from a h 
saw who will think I am exaggerating beyond all reason! I 
doesn t have to be a carpenter shop It can be any kind ofa 
shop Let it be a photograph shop a paint shop . 
shop or whatever is feasible It might be the kitchen 
laundry 

Group Games 

„ So far we have had in mind for the most par, 

plays alone But there is another kind o p ■ J 

play The new element that com* ^ “ * s ' b «„ playing 
It is not all new to the child Perl. P 

with other children ^'“Nevertheless it will he des.r 

5£T~ NTfor father and mother to ta.k it over wuh 
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the boy, before his first day at school, so that he may not ha\e 
too much inferiority feeling -when he gets with the new group 
In many cases it will not be needed at all because the child 
has already developed social interests But not infrequently a 
child has played alone so much that he does not know what to 
do when he gets with a group 

All that we have said about the value of individual play, 
from blocks on the floor to tools m the play room or shop, can 
equally well be applied to children's group games and their 
\alue in de\ eloping the social side of life 

With the advent of this new interest in group games, the 
parent has another golden opportunity to be useful to his child 
Children lo\e to tell about their activities to anyone who is 
interested Parents should be interested because there is no 
better way to get desirable information on the state of the 
child’s development 

One must listen as attentively as one would to a stranger, 
and if tiaught napping, a genuine apology is in order Few 
comments should be made Criticisms should as a rule, be 
made later Questions are always in order, because they show 
interest, please the child and, carefully worded, help the child 
to tell Ins story If questions are asked about the conduct or 
Wfiavitfl xA tA'ntn participants, criticisms should he leu or none 
An occasional word of approval of another child whom your 
child admires, will strengthen your child s ambition to be like 
him But it is easy to discourage your own child, if others get 
frequent praise and he seldom gets it 

All the qualities that go to make a gentleman may be started 
in group games fairplay, courtesy, generosity, honesty, truth 
fulness, good manners, control of temper, amiability, unselfish 
ness, consideration for others, gratitude, impartiality, give and 
take responsibility, respect for others, the art of being a good 
loser, and many other valuable lessons 
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A word of caution parents must be caieful not to interfere 

We formerly heard much about supei vised play Supervise 

play means tint the supervisee loo often thinks that he must 
control the play Then it Leases to be free play an gia ua y 
the children lose interest Moreover, many of the values o 
which we have spoken are lost An occasional suggestion, 
accepted, may be valuable, if it is not accepted it must 
dropped In rare instances, it may be a matter of mo , in 
that case, of course it should be presented not a. . . sugge ,on 
but as the law Otherwise it must be remembered tha he 

children s game Too much interference will spoil the interest 

^^-eethatthepaientcanbeofsuptenmv^ 

hls chl ,d in the -I 

we have mentioned above f mmt SQ { J as pos s.b,e, 

be a participant in spirit at lea can feirly wdl be 

know all that goes on in the ga rccoun t the day s 

accomplished if the child is encoura slona iiy he can 

watch the children at play rhrectlv or bv con 

will illustrate the various vntues or ^ 

trast A word of approval or disapproval goes 1 S 1 
establishing moral values and determining .he child s 
toward various kinds of ^' ,or be made stl H more 

All of the above and rf occas , onall> nivuing .he 

effectrv e b> hospitality J not onh fi»' cs 

child s playmates to stay to j" opporKim t> to leach 

great pleasure to the chddrei , • B enables the 

*. f ° r ,r:.uM;pC-s 

^=r r ^o;Vunes or other entertainment. 
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with perhaps light refreshments, carries the idea still further 
and is of great value not only to the home child but to the 
othels 

And ma) we suggest that, at least sometimes some of the less 
desirable children be muted with the rest Many of such are 
undesirable because they have never had opportunity to 
learn how to behave in “polite society Many a child has 
been turned away from a tendency to delinquency or criminal 
career by such experiences Far greater than the value of the 
lessons he may learn from the occasion, valuable as that may 
be, is the building of his own self respect Many a child has 
started on a criminal career because he felt that he was an out- 
cast Nobody ever invited him the better children avoided 
him and he was thus shut out of those experiences that are most 
dear to all children Too often, we forbid our children to play 
with what we call bad children Through a misunderstand 
ing of child psychology, we have thought that we must keep our 
children away from evil, not realizing that character is not 
developed by prohibitions and ignorance of evil, but only by 
knowing of the evil and developing strength of character to 
resist the evil And this is not dangerous, if we have the atti 
tude toward our children of which we have spoken elsewhere 
We can always forewarn our child and teach him to refrain, in 
cases of doubt, until he can ask our advice Trouble, when it 
comes is usually with those children who have lost confidence 
in home advice, or still worse, have actually rebelled and take 
delight in doing things that they know will provoke their 
parents 

Two boys on their way home from school, were very seriously 
talking over their situation They were not bad boys They 
were merely having difficulties and being intelligent they were 
trying to find a way out The first boy said, Dad simply can t 
take it The second replied My folks are that way too 
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Who are these folks that can't take it? Not bad people. They 
include many of our best citizens. A famous paragrapher wrote 
for his morning edition, this: “What is going to become o 
rising generation?" Then he answered his own question: y. 

they are going to grow up and worry about the rismg genera- 

' Why does every generation worry about the oncoming gen 

eration? , c c _t p 

There are many good and sufficient reasons, but for dms 
.of brevity, we may quote William James who said that m 
comes set in his ways of thought and action by the time 
2 5 years old. That means that by that time, he m 
of what he has already learned. New ^anih^ ^ ^ 
stand; therefore he falls back on t e o . act> anc j 

childhood and he remembers how he was ai g < 

though he may not have obeyed orders then 
back it seems good and he settles it once and tor all by,,, P < 
ing those teachings as his rule of We^ ^ j The ris ing 

advanced so rapidly that it is no ^ ^ are so tar apart 
generation lives in the new w • thirty or forty 

that when one who lives in the old world of thirty ^ ^ 

years ago, contemplates the worl° o to^ ^ ^ newapaper5 of 

It is interesting and g c S omment5 on the then new 

the past generation and note 

ideas. Here is °ne ‘hat »ys: trying t0 con- 

‘•It is rumored that Georg lo bed and 

struct a railroad car in i.li'd. ^ ^ knowillg on es predict 
sleep." Then the editor comments. 

it will be a failure." to invest their 

Here is a vigorous editoria urging P ^P^ Thl . cd itor pro- 
money in any such wildcat sc iem • netcr compcle 

ceeds to “prove tondusively . » ,„ c , in one of 

with water transportation. Let us I 
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those carl) periods Here is the young man of the then rising 
generation This new thing appeals to him He sees pos 
sibihties He wants to invest m it His 4 Old man ’ objects 
strenuously The son rebels and leaves home You know the 
stor) It has man) different endings, but it usual I) spelled dis 
aster Sometimes the son is driven into crime m order to get 
the mone> he needs for his investment 


The crux of the affair was that 4 Dad couldn't take it Dad 
hadn t kept up with Ins boy He did not realize that son was 
up to date, while he himself was a back number All of which 
argues for a heroic attempt on the part of parents to maintain 
the true parental relation, and as son gets on into manhood, 
the son s confidence which the father has always enjoyed, must 
now be reciprocated and Dad must develop confidence in the 
.son— in lus knowledge, m his ability in l„ s judgment We 
said Must now be shared Of course, the process should hate 
begun gradual!), )ears before Parents must learn to • Take it , 
rf the) would sate their child from disaster 

Of the educational value of pla), perhaps none is more im 
portant or more far reaching than its influence upon sound 
thinking 

First of all, it not only gi\es him an opportunity to think, it 
compels him to think The opportunity to think' is important 
ecause the tendenc) of parents is to do all the child s thinking 
or im he compulsion is necessar) because we seem to avoid 
t e labor of thinking as much as possible An) thing that en 
courages the habit of thinking does 'us great service 

econdly, it not only compels him to think, but it tends 
! tr °" 8 'l t0 Iead hlm to thm1 ' correctly, because if he thinks 
' j e comes to gnef as soon as he acts in accordance with 


Group games also include the indoor table games, such as 
backgammon, dominoes checkers and the various card games 
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authors, -word building and many others All these are e u 
came, each in ns own way, and are enjoyed by quite young 
childien They all inculcate good behavior, courtesy, promp 
ness, rapid thinking judgment and the like 

Children usually enjoy backgammon and it increases 
command o£ numbers, their foresight, and many ot er u ■. 
lessons Dominoes develop quick observation, an 
tion Word building helps the spelling an “ rn ‘ Qne 
words and the couitesies Authors are lug 1 y ™ their 

learns the names of many leading writers an a 
works With a little extra comment by some one to uba r wUh 
literature, it could be made very interesting and highly 

“e are many other games to be had in theses Jhey 
vary greatly in interest and usefulness^ , 00 complicated 

amined carefully before purchasing monotonous t0 hold 

for children to learn Others are 
“I there are the games with playing 

are well adapted to fairly and ^ ^ ^ m (he 

the elders There is much playing 

enure family The children learn a it dea P , 

with their parents and other grown ups AM 
feeling of importance tliat is go 
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Cure For Laziness 


The Telephone Rises ' Yes This Is He Speaking ” 

Spell is please C A I P H A S Oh You are the High Priest 
' What can I do for )ou, Mr Hi Caiphas 5 
‘ You haw a lazy boy. What hind of laziness 5 
Oh, y es there are a dozen hinds There is mother laziness, 
father laziness, teacher laziness, occupational laziness, mental 
laziness, physical laziness, medical laziness, and ‘lays a bed 
mess ' " 

Hie last is the only true laziness and it is tery rare 
"Hon old is your boy 5 Twenty Six' Why he ought to be prac 
ticing law or building bridges What has he done 5 Nothing 5 

I mean n hat hate you had him do around the home 5 
Nothing’ 

"Has he cier earned any money? Did you say ‘No or ‘Don’t 
knots ?’ 


"Well, send him down I shall be glad to talh to him 
Oh, I don't know whether I can cure him I could cure most 
hinds if I could hare my nay You are nelcome " 

. ,, ThC neXt afternoon ' *«: secretary announced Mr Caiphas 
tV j XpeCted hlm Dld he bnn S the baby? Send the boy in ‘ 
had suspected the boy nas feebleminded Fathers do not 
usually come n.th their adyear old sons, unless they are men 
> or p ysically handicapped I nas accordingly somenhat 
surprised to meet an up-standing young man n.th good pres 
ence prompt ansners and a keen interest in the situation 
''hat is your education’’ 


* Tivo years in college ’ 
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“In college now?” 

“No Had to lease on account of hard times” 

"Hate you tried to get work? No? Why not? 

“To tell the truth, I don't know how to go about getting a 

job.” , 

"That is a surprising statement Will you explain tv at you 
mean?” He had no difficulty in explaining He ha to 
truth He had no idea of how to go about getting a ;o 
If his parents had studied to make him socia y use es , • 
could not have succeeded better When he was small, his mother 
kept him m the house for fear he would get hurt o get his 
clothes dirty When he was older they kept im as 
other boys for fear he would learn bad habits He was 
allowed to do any work or to dunk for hunse wou ld 

Yet he had a good mind With normal up bringing he 
now be a successful business or professiona heard Dad 

In the course of our conversation he remarked! he d 
tell Mother that you said there were a dozen kinds of 
He didn’t say which hind mine is nuite pos 

Of course that tvas m0Stly * J ° £ different kinds of inactivity 
sible to give names to a num classifying ac- 

that are commonly called laziness, if one 

cording to cause c„„rm.ilitv of the will. 

This boy was suffering from an a and defined as 

called by physicians about, a or 1 o£ (he W U or in 

“mental disorder characterize y d ded “and due to 

decision of character." They might hate adde 
abnormal up bringing duld described as ' natur 

It is not uncommon to hea nQ chl id ,s naturally 

ally lazy ' It may be safely « duld is the opposite 

^vatch him 
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If then, a child appears lazy it is an abnormal condition that 
needs attention There are man) causes for the appearance 
of laziness in a child From the standpoint of importance, 
health comes first. There are many diseases from it Inch chil 
dren suffer, that can only be detected b) a trained physician 
nlio specializes in'children's diseases A considerable number 
of children suffer from heart disease Another group suffers 
from abnormality of the glandular secretions These and many 
other diseases, not suspected by the layman may reduce the 
child s normal energy He becomes quiet and sluggish because 
he has not the energy to be othens ise If asked to do an errand, 
he makes excuses, or hell aies in a nay that is explained as due 
to laziness Actually he is in the same condition as you and I 
n hen n e are exhausted from a hard day 's n ork 

In some cases, the child is actually tired out He may haie 
too many chores to do, or he may play too hard or too long 
may not get enough sleep There seem to be periods in 
tie life of gromng boys, lihen they require an inordinate 
amount of sleep In such cases, if they do not get up for break 
fast, they are often called lazy 

is another group that might be designated cases of 
preoccupation They haie plans and projects that are so inter 
esting to them, that they are slots to respond to demands that 
are made upon them by others These cases should receiie 
consideration A friendly talk, m nh.ch the child’s side of die 

rr, 1S / eCOSniZed and a compromise agreed upon, ft* 
quently leads to a solution 

resp™ Ch Id f ° r8<:t r that Ch,,d 1,35 r 'S h “ ^ould be 
msunt tVh ° U,d 1,01 be “P“«» to do all the ad 

« 1 T S s' “ 15 3 E ° od P lan «° n&te the child s 
remark urn h ' m " " c hke “ be treated, mth .he 

for me- I?,™ >0 “ C ° me 50 " S, ° PpinS p ' a «’ 1« do this 

It is surprising to discos er hois often the things lie 
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wish done, can just as well wait for the child s convenience. 

One of the common habits that gives rise to the reputation 
of laziness, is reading. A child who gets "his l.ead in a book 
is hard to move. Especially if the parents are themselves not 
readers, it is hard for them to realize what it means to t re 
• child. He is often described as lazy-"does nothing ut si 

around and read.” , . j 

It must be remembered that reading is a valuab e a 1 ' 
must not be discouraged. Moreover, there arc many ° 
that a child ought to read. Of course, he should learn to on- 
trol his action Tn this direction and not allow the other dungs 
that must be done, to go by the board. But leie ag 
treatment will lead to a satisfactory arrangemen , 

Perhaps this is the place to consider the question of w ^ 
shall the child read. It is a difficult if not dangerou subjec ■ 

. Many 

views that differ from their own. literary 

asked how he would control a child's reading. 

that he would not control n. ApP y doubt]ess each person 
No further questions were as ' wou , d give such an 

present has his own opinion ot one 

answer. , potions. that answer 

Like most impromptu answers to ^r^ ^ doub tIess many 

is not to be taken ‘°° ^“"better children should not read, 
things in print that it we ,hev are. Moreover, there 

But there is no S.M '«» not rad *** ,pi “ 

is no way to insure that tnc 

of all efforts to ™ ntro1 ' tIl at of controlling the child's 

' But there is a higher ^ ^ ^ ^ wH1 conlro l his own 
reading. It is to so • ^ ^ p;ircIU and child, which we 
reading. If the rcla difficulty in achieving 

have urged, is maintained, there 
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this highly desirable end The child is free to read whatever 
he comes across He mil probably read some of all kinds, good, 
poor and indifferent The parent knows all about it He thus 
has a perfect opportunity to encourage a taste for good liter 
ature and discourage the taste for poor literature And he 
does it, not by prohibition, but by pointing out the desirable 
qualities of the one and the undesirable qualities of the other 
Thus is established m the mind of the child, a true scale of 
values And how is he to acquire an appreciation of the beauti 
ful in literature, if he ne\er has a glimpse of the poor stuff? 

There is another point of more significance than is generally 
realized Much of what adults consider objectionable in liter 
ature is not understood and never appreciated by children In 
its crudest form, they will not even read it because it is not 
interesting to them When put in an attractive story, they read 
the story but do not see the filth I can best illustrate this by 
what might be called an accidental test at a theatrical per 
formance 


Two friends of the writer had taken their two boys, about 
14 years of age, to New York City, their first acquaintance with 
the great metropolis Among other experiences, they wanted 
them to see a good play in one of the great theaters They 
too somebody s advice as to the play, and secured tickets 
len the curtain rose and the plot evolved, the two ladies 
were omfied to find that they had brought their sons to one 
of the most salacious plays on the boards 


was found, however, that the two boys had enjoyed the 
, 311 c ° stumes » die acting and the plot, but had caught 

nothing of the off color allusions or utterances To them 
here was nothing unclean in the play This is almost always 
t ie case with the pre adolescent child and it usually carries 
over two or more years into the adolescent period It is well 
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known that children learn very little philosophy or conduct 
from reading. 

The “Funnies” furnish another demonstration. Some par- 
ents forbid their children to look at them; others have no 
restrictions. Careful observation and talks with children who 
have revelled in them, fail to furnish evidence that children 
get from them any of the evil that adults sometimes think they 
see in them. 


It must be remembered that appreciation of artistic pictures 
and beauties of literature are largely a development. Children 
go through— and perhaps need to-the cruder and more primi- 
tive stages before they arrive at the higher. 

Returning to our consideration of the lazy child , we come 
to a condition that we have met before. Many a suppose azy 
child is discouraged. He has been denied and rebid c , 
cised and scolded until as he himself expresses it, 
allowed to do anything that he wants to do. We hasten y 
that the situation is far better than it was years ago But there 
is still room for improvement. Some parents still have ne - 
less fears, unfortunate worries, too much work to ° * 
little patience. From all of these, * l “ v ” m ' u ' not blame 
His freedom is curtailed at many p • forcet 

the parents. They are simply lh L 

that the child needs help. As " ' years ot experience, 

pages, adults have their plulos p • ^ a( |east to som e 

their ingenuity, and and discouragement. The 

degree, equipped to mee • d P happ i„ess. to fall back 
child has almost none of these 

UP ° n ' , , discouraged? Some people call it '•The 

Have you ever heel d ^ 8 ^ . ( ^ |o , )e discouraged, 
lilues". Yes, most ° ^ a sligllt attack; but most of us 

Perhaps some ha\ e P 
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know that there is no mental suffering quite as great as to be 
real I) discouraged 

\et you and I ha\e friends, we have some kind of a philoso 
ph) of life We can think We can reason We can hang on 
until the clouds roll by 

Then think of the child What must discoui agcment be to 
a child! He has none of the abo\e ways of escape, or e\en of 
lessening the pain A young girl had been describing to me a 
period of her life I said. How did you feeP ’ 

She replied. It seemed as though the bottom had dropped 
out of ev ery thing ' Nothing to stand on No place to rest 
The bottom had dropped out of every thing 

Would you want to be the one to cause a child to be dis- 
couraged 5 Yet, children suffer a great deal of discouragement 
Fortunately it is not often total discouragement When an 
adult is totally discouraged, he jumps in the nver Child suicide 
is not unknown A few years ago it was so prevalent m one of 
the European countries, as to be a matter of concern to the 
government 

But leaving that out of account, discouragement may occur 
in connection with any of the child activities And for most 
o these, adults are in some sense, responsible Children need 
elp Sometimes they need help so much that if they do not get 
it something breaks Probably no one could possibly anticipate 
all such discouraging situations But if we were always en 

couraging we probably would save much of it, without ever 
knowing n 

"We could at least avoid those things that we know might 
iscourage the child But some people are so thoughtless that 
^ lt> c hddren things that they themselves would not 
o erate or an instant Some of these remarks are of common 
use in schools as well ns ,n some homes A little fne sear old 
came home from kindergarten completel) out because the 
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teacher had called her a dummy In a college class, a student 
asked a question The professor said, “That is about the 
stupidest question anybody ever asked ” 

How many of children’s dislikes of school subjects are the 
result of the teacher’s discouraging remarks, no one knows, but 
it is undoubtedly a significant number 

Then there is the way we treat the child s efforts at his wor 
Ridicule is a common weapon You and I may be able to 
stand ridicule, though it does not make us happy But t 
child suffers Yet he is often a good soldier and tries hard m 


his way— to find an antidote for the poison , 

Many times when I have suggested to a parent, a met 
correction, I have been met by the response, I have trie t 
and it does no good ” Upon inquiry, I learn that the parent 
aruved at the conclusion that it does no good, because 
child has asserted that he “doesn t care . He does c,lie ’ 
tries to meet the situation by making himself e leve e 
—and also, probably, with the hope that it will not e 
small boy had been sent to the teacher, office to be whipped 
When the harmless switch was about to be app > ■ £ 

out, Whipping don't do me any good, my papa say 

A young mother was talking to her son at bed me am UeH 
ing him that she was displeased with j us c ° n BVt d that 

day She said that she could not love him * he * " , u to 
way That seemed to make an nnpress.on. so she .1 , 

Cinch the matter by saying Jancl God won ^ ^ j ^ ^ 
But that was too much H " , . Whv. Dwd Jona 

God neither" The mother, shocked, said. 

than, you don ^ 'o' c God? „ or none of then. " 

"No I don't lore God no j ^ o|r , |ie dlscour age.nent 
The child was doing his ^ prod[lce SucIl exper. 

that lus mother s reinar Tllc> mean htile more 

enccs should not be ta 
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than that the child is tiding to defend himself; and as frequently 
happens vvith children, he does not hit upon the right solution 
of his problem. 

The story has another lesson for us. In the mother’s mind, 
her meaning was simple and clear; and not too harsh. She 
meant God won't love you, if you continue to behave as )ou 
have behaved to-day.’’ But that is too long a sentence for a 
small boy to take in. All he gets of it is, God won’t love you. 
We must always remember that language at best, is an inade- 
quate means of communication— even for adults— and children 
cannot be expected to get our meaning, if there are too man) 
words in the sentence. It is very certain that we all make mis- 
takes of that kind. 

I have already told of the child who came home from kinder- 
garten all out of sorts because teacher had called her a dummy. 
The teacher said she did not call her a dumm). She had onl) 
said You don t want to be a dummy, do you v ’ Here we have 
not only the child’s declaration; but her conduct is clear evi- 
dence that she understood that she had been called a dummy. 

All this will be corrected if we adopt the method of en- 
couragement in place of discouragement. And bear in mind 
that it has been clearly demonstrated that no matter how’ an 
noymg the child s acts may be, the best results are obtained by 
praising the good rather than by scolding the bad. Years ago 
a teacher advised his fellow teachers as follows: “If you give 
your pupils twenty words to spell, and a pupil spells ig wrong 
an only one right, commend him for the one , rather than 
scold him for the nineteen. Your chance of getting nineteen 
ng t, the next time, mil be vastly greater than if you scold. 

Would )ou like to remind me that there are some children 
ss ose actions are so bad that there is nothing to commend? 1 
■ aid I shall hate to conclude that you hate not formed 
the important habit of looking for the good things. I nill 
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admit that there are children who have been mistreated for so 
long that the good is hard to see. But it is there. To mention 
it may sound like a joke, but never mind that. A bit of humor 
is often the saving' of the situation. 

A little girl having been invited to a party, wanted to do her 
own dressing. Her mother knew that she could not do it P r °P 
erly, but unwilling to miss an opportunity to give the n 
responsibility, told her she might. In due time the chi ap 
peared, a sight to behold. Her dress was wrong si e t , 
‘shoes on the wrong feet, her hair was not smooth, ier lair 
ribbon badly tied, in short the mother could not see one g 


that was just right. 

Did mother frown and scold, say you look li e a ra " a ^ 
and in a cross voice say: “Go to your room at once an ^ 
that off?" No, she smiled and said, "How nice you look Co 
here and let me see you." And as she lifted her - - 
kissed her. She looked her over as though she was ^ssed ‘o 
the queen's taste. Then she noticed one "gwasu™, 
side out, but the other was r ‘S h ‘; S '^ [Q show it o[ [ better 
nicely you got that stocking on. the oth er shoe, re- 

she pulled off the shoe. Then she p have to change a 

marking pleasantly, "Tins stoc mg '' e she ut ,he shoes 

little,” and she turned it right si e ou ■ ^ ^ cou idn’t see to tie 
on in the right way. Then she sai , ^ ,, was excuse 

your hair ribbon. Mother will fix i Then as though she 

enough for mother to re-comb t “ ge mly as though it 

had just discovered it. s ie sal ’ rfrcss on wrong side to. 
were a good joke, "Oil you go nQW a „ was right, die little 
The child enjoyed the * dmscd for die party "all her 
girl was happy because she 

own self." . . discouraged about dressing l>«- 

Bcst of al, ' ' nS ‘" a c and it is safe to predict that she would, 
self, she was all courag 
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soon dress herself satisfactory and there would never be an) 
whining for mama to come and put on her shoes and stockings 
for her. Her hair ribbon might bother her for a little, but 
she would conquer it, and thus another \ictor) would be won 
In his early career, the writei gave a short manuscript to a 
friend to look over It was a question of form and st)le It 
was not \ery good When he handed it back, the friend said, 
“That is all right When )ou have written more, )ou will learn 
to conserve the reader’s attention ” It was one of the nicest 
criticisms he ever received 

It is always possible to correct a child s mistakes— or an adult s 
for that matter— without hurting his feelings 

Someone has said that the height of courtesy would be to 
hang a man without hurting his feelings 

On one occasion, I was in the office of an executive when the 
secretary announced that Mr Blank was waiting As I started 
to leave, the executive said, ‘I have to discharge this man You 
will not be in the way Sit down The man came in He had 
violated a rule that must not be violated I sat back in the 
corner The executive told the man his fate and explained it 
so nicely and m such a friendly manner that the man thanked 
him and went out feeling that he had been treated justly and 
almost as happy as though he had received a raise m salary 
That executive had ‘ hanged him without hurting his feelings 
I am not maintaining that it can always be done with adults 
With children, we can come very near it, if we try And it 
should always be our objective Nor am I proposing anything 
radically new or impossible There are numerous parents and 
teachers that practice it regularly The teacher in my prepara 
tory school, that had the best discipline and was the best loved, 
was a man who always worked that way Did space permit, I 
could relate modems that would, I believe, convince anybody 
I will permit myself one brief reference 
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It was a study hour in the large room. A visitor had appeared. 
An important gentleman, nicely dressed and with a silk hat. 
Somehow, the silk hat which had been carefully deposite 
the desk, fell to the floor. Instantly the hundred boys were a 
agog. Anything might have happened. This teacher sai i 
a word. He merely moved his left hand quietly fiom rig 1 
left, as though smoothing out the situation. Instan y 
head was turned to the books and all was as quiet as 
nothing had happened. I tell this not for an examp e , 
ability to handle big disciplinary problems, but to s 
power of control that his method had given him. 

1 never saw him angry. No matter how provo tr g 
ation-and I need not tell you that in a boardtng school of^a 

hundred boys there are problems to try tie pa 

-he was always calm and friendly. Not fr.endly to what 

had done, but friendly to us. hundreds 

But I am carrying ■'coals to N^'^To convince the 
of such teachers and such parents. Y . Utopian, 

doubting ones that I am not proposing an tdeahsttc, U P 

impossible method of handling chil ii, he d by prais- 

I was saying that vastly more scolding them for 

ig the good things children °> 


mg 

their mistakes. HoW do you feel when 

You doubt it? Think a unp i e asantly? Do you not 

some one scolds you, or even sp < something well 

feel i oeak? And when one commends yo. 


done, do you feel strong? f ce i weak, hut you arc 

Yes. In the former case you notonh 
weak and in the latter V°" “ physiologist invented a mac 

Some Sixty years .ago an Itab. J ^ # „ cml ,.l do m « 

ine for measuring the a mngc(i tIi;U ,i, c person being <«<« ■ 


given time. U waS “ ^‘“h'u’finger. And every 
lifted a weight by be 


time he bent 
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his finger it also drew a pen across a paper that was attached to 
a slowly revoking cvhnder Tins made on the paper parallel 
lines of diffeient lengths, which showed exactly how much he 
lifted at each stroke 

The effect of encouragement and discouragement was shown 
as follows Two of us stood near the worker and watched the 
lines he was making The first time, I said quietly but loud 
enough for the worker to hear, “He is noi doing so good Too 
bad That is very poor’ Immediately the work fell off and got 
worse Finally it stopped, and after a rest, we tried it again— 
the same problem in every particular 

This time I said, m the same quiet tone ‘ That is better. 
That is fine, a splendid record ’ One could see the lines come 
longer at each stroke When measured the lines showed twenty 
five per cent more work done the second trial under encourage 
ment than the first time under discouragement 

On another occasion, we combined the two, we spoke dis 
couragingly until we couM see the lines growing shorter, then 
we changed and said, Oh, that is better Now he is doing it 
There, that is the best yet ’ The lines began to go up again 
We seem to have given him energy 

We had given him energy How? By helping his useful glands 
to secrete instead of arousing those that would interfere with 
his work When you encourage a child you give him strength 
as surely as when you gn e him a glass of milk to drink Con 
versely, when you scold him you destroy his strength as surely 
as when you send him to bed without his supper 

There is an old adage that nothing succeeds like success, and 
we a know it is true The explanation is the same as al 
> gtven Success gives the keenest pleasure, and pleasure 
sets t e glands into activity, and one feels as though he could 
conquer the world As a young man the writer sold books, one 
summer vacation One day, I made nine calls and sold eight 
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books In one home, I sold three books to three sons of the 
family I could ha\ e sold a book to anybody that day ' 
lucky, my first call resulted in a sale 'Vfter that, nothing c 
stop me My ninth call would have been a sale, but w iei y 
' prospect’ saw my list of subscribers he found his fat er 
and said “Oh, I don't need to buy it, 1 11 ieIK * s 

If only we could always keep our children encouiaged, w iat 
a world this would be* Laziness would disappear 

I cannot conclude this chapter bcttei tlnn by a quotation 


from Dr Charters He wntes 

' The reasons why shaiacter has to be taught when ‘ 
caught are numerous and that makes u due t0 

plicated The causes may be intellects . to do 

simple ignorance, and instruction about * e ^S ( knQW lt wa s 
cures the trouble The common may bc physio 

wrong, often rings true A 0 am, addition 

logical The laty boy may be a 

of iodine to his diet for a few moot is b tbe doc 

Or in other cases the elimination of > score oE 

tors prescription may do * e thc ause may be psycho 

causes may be found in his o y ^ ue not just to bad 

logical The boy’s exhibitionism ma> for prestige 

ness but to a feeling of inferiority o£ injur) by his 

His sullenness may be cause ^ c(J[ne f ro m lack of 

teacher or his mates His p° or * vhicli undermine lus 

confidence or from preaious P raUolrl i explanations and 
morale Stealing may haae a nl[lirlb i c and understand 

lying a hundred causes each ^ I)C due 10 family 

able in itself Then, too ™ bc # „ rry oscr from 

maladjustments Misconduct^ ^ forc]gn parentage. family 
irritations of family 1 c 3rc sometimes die causes o 

coldness, community 
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badness. To list the causes is to list all causes of crime and 
immorality that affect society including children. 

Example is not enough. Teaching which includes prc\ention, 
diagnosis, and remediation now, in our days of greater under- 
standing, has become essential. To help the child to grow re- 
quires keenness in searching for causes, and wisdom in prevent- 
ing and remedying bad conditions. The task of medicine is 
easy compared with teaching. When the doctor discovers the 
cause, the battle is nearly won, because he can perform surgery, 
give pills and tablets, or prescribe regime.ns. When the teacher 
discovers the cause, he has no remedy as simple as surgery or 
hypodermic injections. His battle has just begun. But without 
the diagnosis the teachers battle will never be won. 
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Moron To Genius 

, apter XII. It Now 

We Have Discussed Intelligence In ^ 

becomes necessary to consider its relation toti inte nig e nce. 

It is now well understood that chil ren > * sometimes called 

They range all the way from the very r g ’ ( | ie pilot, 

gifted or genius, to the lowest, the poup that in- 

The extremes are rare. It is the gr 

terests us. -n for somewhat 

It is because the different inte i 0 en those differ- 

different treatment, that it is desirable to consider 

ences. . ..iwnt would require 

It might he thought that the hig y*“ intelligen t more. This, 
less attention from parents, an 

however is not strictly true. , j that all children 

In the first place, it must be rerneIT ! ntelli g en ce, some faster 
begin at the lowest point and grow in causes more 

and some slower. It is this difference in rate 
difficulty than the actual level at ai Y ste p" with the chil 
Many parents find it difficult to U p P ^ the du d 

in his development. We have contm-a J help 

needs help. But it is often *■**““**. As a general 

he needs. Too much may be as . ^cptions-the joung 

rule— to which there are, of course, many ^ (i|dcr , because 
child needs more help than we realty ^ We ap , to 

he has developed rcspons.bd. >. svith other cln 

attempt to orient ourselves by 'JUba. uncertain be 

dren. This is frequently helpful. 
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cause we never know whether the child with whom we are 
comparing our child is average, exceptional!) bright or dull 
A better way is to hate a mental test These tests when gnen 
by a trained person and under normal conditions, are usually 
sufficiently accurate If giten yearly or half yearly the second 
test will gite a good idea of the child s rate of mental detelop 
ment 


If his intelligence quotient (IQ) is around ioo (say 95 105) 
he is average and much like other children If he is go ori 10 
he is a trifle slow or a trifle ahead If 80 or 120, it is more 
important At the latter rating he should go into a special 
class for bright children 

Unfortunately few school systems hate such classes Most 
schools hate opposed the plan for various reasons, such as the 
fear that the singling out of the bright children will, detelop a 
group of little pngs ' One city has had such classes for 
twenty five years with no such result Moreover, a careful 
follow up study of those children after they had been through 
high school for some ten years, showed that they had greatly 

profited by their opportunities and were leaders wherever they 
went 


Some day all superior children will receive the kind of edu 
rational opportunities that their intelligence deserves 

le 80 IQ group fare better Many cities now hate special 
classes for them-and for those of still lower IQs, and they are 
ha PP) doing what they can do 

There is a peculiarity of those who hate a high IQ, m that 
eir emotional development is apt to follow their chronolog 
age instead of the mental age For example if a child is 
> it 1 an IQ of 120 his intelligence is equal to a child of 
9 years but emouonally he is like a child of 8 The differ 
e icre is not serious But a twelte year old girl, with an 
IQ of i S o, consequently a mental age of ,8, was on her way to 
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college. When she left home she cried like a baby. She was 
a college girl in intelligence, but a twelve year old emotionally. 
Understood, it could be tolerated; but not understood, it might 
have called fortli an unpleasant reaction from the parents. 

Many parents are anxious to have an exceptionally bright 
child. It is a perfectly natural and proper ambition, but it 
entails great responsibility. Parents who have such a child 
must be prepared to give him unusual opportunities for mental 
development. Such a child is apt to have difficulties in school. 
He is put in a class corresponding to his chronological age and 
soon finds that the work is so easy that he loses interest and be- 
comes a misfit. Many such are brought to the Child Guidance 
Clinic. The examiner quickly discovers the difficulty and rec- 
ommends that he be advanced a grade or more. When this is 
done the child finds the work more interesting and all goes well 
for a time. But in time he again gets ahead of the class and 
should be advanced another grade. But perhaps the teacher 
has forgotten the other experience and fails to move him up. 
Then there is trouble again. 

There is a fairly common belief that these bright children 
“Never amount' to anything. They appear bright for a time 
but soon they fall back and are no brighter than the rest." The 
facts are just the opposite— as we have shown. It is probable 
that occasionally parents push a child, who is really not especi- 
ally bright, and he gets ahead a little; but not being really 
above average, he canot keep up and so drops back. 

No child should be pushed faster than his I.Q. would war- 
rant. 

This is true even of the really gifted. There is no doubt that 
the famous Sidis boy was highly gifted and should have had a 
glorious career but it is claimed that his father made him study 
so hard that his health broke down and for years he was un- 
happy and practically useless. He died at the age of 4 f. It is 
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reported that the father had a new theory of education, which 
he tried out on the child Whether that with its consequent 
forcing was the cause of the child s breakdown, or whether 
there were other causes may never be known, but there is 
abundant evidence, from other cases that the child should lead 
instead of parental theories "We mean by that, that the child s 
health and the way he responds are a safer guide than an) half 
baked theories 

Fspeciall) in the earl) )ears, before he is old enough to have 
picked up strange notions, it is not safe or right to attempt to 
force him into a particular mold 

This leads again to the problem discussed briefly elsewhere, 
of the choice of a vocation It is to be expected that parents 
will have their ideal as to the profession or occupation that the 
child will follow when he grows up And it is proper for them 
to use reasonable methods to achieve their ideals But when 
such efforts meet decided opposition from the child, the child s 
choice should be accepted The child may not be right, but 
history shows that he is right far oftener than are the parents 
And even if he is wrong, it is far wiser to let him have his way 
and discover the error, than to break his will and force him 
to follow the parental plan 

In earlier times a great many parents urged their sons to 
study for the ministry Many felt it was a duty and many 
others knew that in the established church there was a good 
living safety and little work 

One needs only to read the biographies of men is ho lived 
one or two centuries ago, to see the persistence with which par 
ents pursued the abo\e policy, against the greatest opposition 
from the child Also the final result In many cases the child s 
career was literally ruined In others the child yielded, went 
into the church and became a mediocre churchman or failed 
entirely But the saddest group were those who as children 
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knew very definitely what calling they wished to follow, bnt 
were forbidden by their parents and even disinherit 
thus missed the training in the early years when their enthusi- 
asm was the greatest, then they struggled against P over 
finally some came through and gave to the world wonderfu , 
paintings, music, poetry, science, inventions and other re 
"gifts. The sad feature is that many had endured si. h hard 
hips that they died before their time, wh.leotherswresolong 
in getting started that there was not much time left to work. 
Altogether it is a sad picture of parental mistake. 

There is one type of dull or defective child tha t de en 
special mention. He is a wonderful Mus«a«on 0 j" 
can do in contrast to force. He is the suns^ in^^ ^ mother 
He is always happy, always affection ■ ther children”, 

recognizes very early that the ‘ S y ^ o£ the infant. 
As we have said before, parcn as a "little 

They never scold; never punish; a he becomes "one 

angel”. But when he begins to^ ^ of whom we 

of us" and we so treat him. ^ don - t know tliat he 

were speaking, develops so s o y he never does. We 

has passed out of the ange c ass, remains always 

always treat him like a h.tle affcc t ionat e. 

a little angel; always happy. ‘Y ^ ^ j iave seen one or 

His IQ is usually between four and ^ ^ ^ long -lived. 
two who tested 8. With goo | c Monogolian type. 

They are known among the profession - the Mo S ^ ^ 

This term comes largely fron ' an ra i In fact, 

quently "slanting like . belo nged to that race, bnt 

at one time it was thought th > _ af in any race 

that has long since been gnen p- [ families of high 

and in all conditions. Well .o do They 

intelligence for generations, may has e a M ongo ^ ^ . 

are rare but they do appear. There 
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family (There have been a feu cases reported of two m a 
famil), but I have never found anyone who actuaUy knew of 
such a case) They may be the first born or they may be the 
hist born A Mongolian child is a family pet of a most interest 
ing type He is far more interesting than a dog or a cat or a 
bird He can take care of himself and can do many useful 
things if one has the patience to train him And it does not 
require excessive patience He can understand language and 
talks He is not quite as active as the usual four or six year old 
Much can be done for all defective children by the intelli 
gent use of what intelligence the) have It is a mistake to 
conclude that because a child is not as bright as other children 
he may as well be neglected To conclude that it is a Waste 
of time and money to try to do anything for him is e\ idence 
not only of a lack of decent humane feelings but of social com 
mon sense These children are here and if cared for, may find 
their small niche where they can be useful Or at the worst, 
they will become less of a burden upon society than if neglected 
If neglected, they become a total loss paupers, beggars and 
criminals that must be shut up— and still cared for 

As we have said repeatedly, all children need encouragement 
in the form of frequent words of approval and commendation 
The dull child needs this most of all yet he is apt to get less 
praise than his normal brothers or sisters This is natural, in 
a way because we think there is not much to praise His en 
tire activity and performance is inferior to what we expect from 
children of his age But we must not make the mistake of com 
paring lum with normal children Realizing his mental handi 
cap we can always say that v\ hat he tries to do is Good , Fine , 
Nice , etc It is a good attempt It is good considering his 
condition Like all children-and adults-he will do better next 
time, if he is encouraged Without this very definite effort to 
praise his efforts he will quickly become discouraged, and then 
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Corporal punishment is never inflicted. Any attendant or 
employee who should be guilty of such a breach of rules would 
be immediately discharged. Indeed, punishments of any kind 
are seldom used, because everybody is out to make them happy. 
If they make mistakes, they are corrected if necessary, but 
mostly the child is not regarded as responsible for the error. 
He did not understand or he could not help it. 

The writer spent twelve years in such an institution, study- 
ing the children; and he knows whereof he speaks. 



Chapter XXL 


The Word Harness Has Occorreu Mahv T*-* ™ 
pages. Perhaps you are tired of it. Perhaps Y°u ^ 1 g 
'Oh. that Polyanna stuff!" And yet the fact * 

happy child is never a criminal; and seldom eve Wes 

It is the unhappy child who peeking »PP’ ‘ ' [ and 

his problem badly, and if not understood, gets 
may go from bad to worse Hug0 's wondeiful 

Even Jean Valjean, the hero was an honest 

story called Les Miserables-the wretc i ^ ^ and his 

man. But he was unhappy because he w b i em 

— “ ”T S T»r,«. s. » 

- »” » *• 

K- - " 

evil, and experiencing delight or satis a comes from 

The happy child may get ,nt ° „ d j t j s die unhappy 

his abundant energy, and is eastly controlled escape 

child that enters into more or less elaborate . docs 

from his unhappiness. Unl ’ 3pP ‘ n ? )od , hat is not natural or 
all of us-into a state of mind an * hence the mind 

normal. The body cannot function Ut u, !ooh 

and thinking becomes distorted and mmatur 
more carefully at a typical situation ^ is her 

According to the definition, 1 “ . ^ such c , r cuinstaiiccs. ihc 
from pain and present trouble. 
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body is free to function in ways that are natural to it The 
muscles are not restrained, on the one hand, nor are they on 
the other hand needlessly strained The glands are free to 
function naturally, and all is well 

Now contrast that with the situation when the child is un 
happy The greatest enemy of happiness, short of serious phys- 
ical injury is fear or worry When one is worried, he does not 
know what is going to happen, so he is at once in a state of un 
rest His muscles all contract, his glandular action becomes 
unnatural and abnormal, he thinks wildly and illogically He 
loses control of himself and behaves so that all his friends know 
that something is wrong He may try to conceal his trouble 
but, usually he only makes matters worse 

We adults can somewhat control ourselves in the midst of 
unhappiness— but any of us knows the difference between happi 
ness and us opposite But let us never forget that the child has 
mle or none of our experience or philosophy We say-as 
many poets have said- Even this will pass away the child 

thinks of that To him The bottom has dropped out 
of everything rr 


Under these circumstances what is the wisest thing to do 
v-it 1 t e child 2 There is only one answer Keep him happy 
Happiness first-all else follows 
And let us not forget that when our child is happy, we too 
trmiM PPy ^ ^ hC 1S Concerned If ue have our personal 

unhappy ona ,a o P n 7 y C adl d t S „ U ^r fr ° m ^ tr ° Ub '“ “ 
ch.M°"4 h 5 a sh a " *“ r a c 5CrpCntS t0 ° ,h “ 15 to ha ' e a 
else follows C ° b)ecled to that sentiment Happiness first, all 

iv:: u,,> vr bom a confus,on ° f 

after pleasure ire C are r, S htl > taught that the seekers 

pleasure are not to be commended The tsso words sound 
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somewhat alike, but they are fundamentally different Measure 
,s momentary, temporary and deceptive Happiness u P ™ 
nent and true Happiness is the objective of rehgtons and 
all philosophies Everybody is seeking lappme , 
indirectly, in this life or in another 

And why does one hate a thankless child? I am afraid that 
tlm oni; aLer ,s we have made mistakes m up 

We have followed wrong traditions of ™ na S<™ e r J 7ed 
given way to wrong impulses we have not 
our responsibility In short we have not realized that larg 
extent the child is what we make him 

What is one to do when a child will not listen to^ ^ 

There are many answers to that 9 ues ^ Such a method 
answer is force him by threats ant P unl the sltu 

IS ruinous The right answer depen* » ^ 
auon With many children, a melho ^ smaU chUd 

works beautifully In ns simp gi%es him something 

wants something that he can,1 ° ' children the same 

else that is more attractive With older ^ dlfficuIt 

principle holds, though ns app icatim not forget 

It may involve considerable discussion^ and « « ^ 

with a child old enough lscussi ) to die child s 

„„ „ „ .. p-* 

r- "sri ™ 

see your point I realize how ^ dial, let us do tins 

sorry to disappoint you • dung that ‘ s reall > 

Then one must be ready to prop l|nt Ul e child will 

attract.se It is not to be expe ^ and some 

give up at once Butta = > But Ul e case has been won 

child unhappy, except 
and therefore no bad results will follow 
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Even if one does not have an adequate “substitute” for the 
desired object or action, the habit of discussing the case with the 
child is an excellent one, and not infrequently results in the 
child himself seeing the unwisdom of his desire, his attempt 
to explain fully his reasons often shows him their weakness. 
But probably the most valuable element of all is the parent’s 
willingness to hear and consider the child's point of view. To 
appreciate this, even for ourselves, one must recall the sharp 
and emphatic No that frequently is the only answer the child 
gets to his cherished tv ish. 

I have before me a short article entitled, "Is Happiness Worth 
Cultivating?” It ends as follows: 

"In this training school of more than five hundred girls and 
bojs who came to us with poor judgment, exaggerated ego, dis 
torted ideals and poor training we have come to realize dial a 
definite consciousness of the need of "happiness first” is a great 
help. Of course this implies that the adult has himself achieved 
a mature ideal of happiness as an end result rather than the 
outcome of a single specific act. And those who most contmu 
ously put this idea into practice are the ones who are most 
successful with children ” 

* ^ a PP ears I ' 1,a *he child's happiness is an essential factor 
m his development. It is not merely desirable because we like 
° 1 dren happy It is more than sentiment. It is a hard 

cold fact that children grow better, in every sense, when they 
are hannu ' 1 


If then, ,t is so important, why is ,t so neglected’ There are 
h '° rea ^° ns ' Ve ha ' e not realized its importance and 
are* T ‘° 3Uend “ it Secondary reasons 

the If' ° nS ' ° f " h ‘ Ch spoken, and 

here naH n ° U ° nS *“ ” ^ example, 

Ir stuL T 5pread n ° tl0n that ‘° tel1 3 ch " d that he is dull 
Stupid or lazy, is a challenge that makes him resolve to show 
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that such epithets do not apply to him It is a pleasant theory, 
hut it is much like the old fashioned remedies for physical ■ 
that nould either kill or cure Because one did not know 
which, they were seldom used Such remarks more often . U 
than cure Instead of challenging, they discourage Children 
generally know, rather accurately, where they stand They wan 
to be at the head, and are continually comparing hemselves 
with their rivals They are usually good spor 
second or third place, if they have been fairly beate 

But when they get near the tail end, they begm to get d.s 

couraged Then » 

discouragement To call such the cur 

mg a swimmer struggling with all h r ng ^ , m 

rent, and as he comes near, one reaches 
head under the water discourage the 

Not only our ^ ^“^^0 the discouraging thing 
struggling ones If we do 1 Y u q{ us need encourage 
we fail to give any the habit of gnmg 

ment at times Few of us h when we happen to 

encouragement— even to o , 

know that some calamity has e a en horse of 

Few, who knew William McA "^X t h e „eeded encourage 
education, would ever have suspec student career, nobody 

ment Yet he complains that in Dewey 

ever gave him a word of encouragement^ ^ 

We talk of children having W ^ Qnc , ells h ,„, what is 
is a child to get a sense o - ^ hjm uhe „ l„ s work is 

p S ; o ° r d Ivl" othcT What can present him from conch, d 
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writes: “What the growing child must have, to succeed, is love 
—of the right kind. Our penitentiaries and asylums re-echo 
to the misery of men and women who either had no real love 
m their childhood or whose love has been directed toward un- 
worthy objects. Herein lies one of the chief causes of crime— 
and one of the chief means of preventing it.” 

We are learning, slowly— Oh, so slowly— that happiness pays. 
Our hospitals for the insane are putting in beauty parlors and 
other innovations to add to the happiness of their patients. 
Juvenile courts are beginning to treat their children with kind- 


ness instead of cruelty. Many have adopted the motto, “These 
children are to be saved, not punished.” And they can be saved 
only by love. 

The writer recently visited a women’s prison where the cells 
were fitted up like little parlors, and all the arrangements were 
ca culated to make the inmates happy. Those women are being 
reformed; “saved not punished.” 

^ et a representative citizens” recently complained 

itterly that in a certain men’s prison, there was a school; and 
a g ee c ub, and the men were encouraged to get up a Christ: 
p ay. The comment was, “Those men were sent there to . 
e punished, not to be entertained.” Of course it was ignor- 
ignorance as deep as that shown up by a recent cartoon. 

letter** 1 "!^' ° niSt had draWn a man enterin g his home with a 
a m, m a h T D T° hU WifC: “ Wh « is this ^out Bob’s being 
Kappa? 1 did not send 

1™:“°" Army ° WeS much ° £ to success to the fact 
; u ":, 1 '^ 1 :?.° F : cd . ihat " i( » - » ** «!*«,„ » , 
he will be ready Ip u s “ n h ™ 3 " d him “ mf onahle, tl.cn 

in his welfare. H ap „ incu Fim TeIIeIZIT^ 
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THE ORIGINAL PICTURES 
USED IN 

THE BINET TEST 
"WHAT DO YOU SEE?” 

1 LL Hobson in Santiago jail 
after sinking his ship in San- 
tiago harbor 

2 Copy of a French painting 

3 Jean Valjean and Cosette 
in Pans 



The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence 

By Henry H Goddard 
INTRODUCTION TO THE REVISION 

Since we first translated and published our account of the Binet tests 
m January, 1910, a great stride has been made m the use and popularity of 
this .measuring scale We ourselves have tested the questions on four hun- 
dred feeble minded children and on nearly two thousand normal children 
The results have been published in the Pedagogical Seminary, September. 
1910, and June, 1911 

As the result of these studies we are able to make some suggestions as 
to desirable changes It seems worth while to include these m the present 
edition of the tests 

Experience with these tests has continually reassured us not only as to 
their value, but as to their amazing accuracy Their usefulness as a means 
of understanding the mental development of children is be) ond question, 
and we confidently believe that the time will speedily come when every child 
in school will be occasionally examined by some such method as this with a 
view of determining his actual mental development, and consequently what 
can be expected of him This, not only for the purpose of segregating and 
giving special treatment to those who are backward or feeble minded, but 
that we may know those who are especially well endowed and those who 
have average intelligence, so that each may receive the instruction that his 
condition requires 

In the use of the Binet tests experience has emphasized two important 
dangers or liabilities to error The one comes from the tendency of the opti- 
mistic, affectionate teacher examining a child from her own room to help 
too much and c o credit the child with more than he himself can really do 
The other js the opposite tendency of the teacher who either temperamentally 
or because of momentary conditions is not encouraging, but rather discour- 
aging to the child so that he does not do his best and, consequently, does not 
get up to the standard of which he is really capable One should nezer begin 
the examination of the child until any prcconcmcd notions as to a. hat the 
child is going to do or hotv much he knozts Do not credit a child with a 
question because you feel sure he could do it under other circumstances even 
though he fails now The probabilities are very great that joii are mistaken 
in your estimate and the present result i» truer than >our estimate 

As a matter of technique, »c find almost universally the best method of 
beginning these tests is to ask the child to look at the pictures This appeals 
to almost every child and it also gives the examiner very quickly a due to 
the grade of the child especially after one has examined a few children 
and discovers liow the different grades answer the question, ‘ What do jou 
see here ? ’ 

A needed caution here will also illustrate a point that applies to a great 
many of the questions and that is the great care needed m asking the ques- 
tions The form of the question is very significant. For example, in show • 



ing the pictures, the examiner who says, "What are they doing here*” herself 
answers the very question that we are supposed to determine from the child, 
namely, does he see the action? If you ask, “What is he doing 1 '” you compel 
him to see the action and he tells you, “Mowing grass” or ‘ Cutting hair,” or 
whatever the picture may be The question should always be in the form of 
/What do you see here?” Not even “What is this?” or “What is that? ' 
because that equally determines that the child sees a particular thing which 
again destroys the value of the test. And the same caution should be 
extended to many other questions 


The form in which the question is asked is of vital importance It is 
gwen correctly in the text here and should be followed very rigidly except 
in such cases as it is suggested that the form of expression may be simplified 
to meet the child’s understanding 

Professor Binet has published m the April, 1911, number of the Bulletin 
Ue La o octet e Libre Pour l’ Elude Psychologique de l’ Enfant, his latest 
revision of his measuring scale. 

His changes are of three kinds First, there are the same number of 
questions for every age-except age five, where he still has only four This 
credits atC 3 ^ C ^ at was met with in counting up a child’s 


. . ^ as omitt cd some of the questions that were most depend- 

» conscious training and education, such as the reading and writing 


mntJ P r ,r i h ,t ha ^ tfan fP° sed 50 ™ °f the questions from one year to 
Qni ,n lVv hC ldea ° f im P rovin & the scale With these changes we 
cannot in every case agree. 

ft ° Ur ’ft’™'™* the tests on four hundred feeble- 
SSe thousim ‘ i t 0 ™ 1 ' children convince us that B, net's original 

b^made m cerim“7h“ “nta™ bU ' tha ' SOm ' ”"P ro vement can 


It is perhaps necessary to remind 
anyone who is about to use the 
u ii hat m , sec . unn S responses from 
children, whether m word or deed 
many more things are involved 
than the intelligence of the child 
The attitude of the examiner is all 
important. Some questioners do 
not inspire confidence. Then there 
is the child Some children are 
timid or bashful Lastly, there is 

Ik if»j t,0n °*. 1116 two Always 
the child must be won Sometimes 
it is easy, sometimes it is difficult 
The questioner should be very 
tactful and careful until he sees 
that the child is at ease. Usually the 
whole examination can be referred 
to as a game and earned out in that 
spmt At all events get down to 


the level of the child Never tell 
a child his answer is wrong Al- 
ways encourage. Always tell him 
he has done well, if he has done 
anything at all and if he has done 
nothing pass it by as easily as pos- 
sible Some children if they have 
failed once and are made conscious 
of it, will not try again On the 
other hand, do not insist that he 
respond, just because it seems to 
you that he must know how He 
may not know In other words, 
when a child fails to reply try to 
understand why, and act accord- 
ingly 

The following are the tests pro- 
posed by Binet and Simon for each 
age from three years to thirteen If 
a child succeeds in the tests for his 



age he is normal If ] je can suc- 
ceed only m those given for a child 
a year younger than he, he is back- 
ward to the extent of one year, and 
similarly for two and three years 
If he is more than three years 
backward he is mentally defective 
To allow for some unevenness tn 
development Binet finds it satis- 
factory to adopt the following con- 
ventions m estimating the results 
A subject has the mental devel- 
opment of the highest age for 
which he has succeeded in all the 
tests 

One more correction 15 neces 
sary Once a child's intellectual 
level is fixed he is to be advanced 
a year for every five higher tests 
that he has succeeded m and two 
years for every ten tests that he 
succeeds in eg, John is nine 
He fails in two of the nine year 
tests We should thus class him 
as intellectually eight years old 
But he has done three of the nine 
year tests and three of the ten 
year tests, making six in all He is 
therefore advanced a grade and 
called normal 

This seems at first sight very ar 
tificial and Ido exact to be true but 
Bmet assures us that he has tested 
it very carefully and finds it amax 
mgly accurate 

We proceed with the tests 

Children t>f Thse® 


Experiment proves that it is eas- 
ier for a child to repeat words than 
to speak a word of his own If a 
child does not respond one may 
try him with two syllables 
( manur"), then four, etc 
A child of three repeats six syl 
lables, but not ten There must not 
be a single error 
3 Repetition of Figures. “6-4 ” 
A child of three can repeat two 
figures Figures require closer at- 
tention than words because they 
mean nothing to him P renounce 
the figures distinctly, one half sec- 
ond apart and without emphasis on 
any one figure. 

A Describing Pictures * 

A picture is shown to the child 
with the question, 'iVhai do you 
see? ’ The pictures must be chos- 
en with some care Each one must 
represent some people and a situa- 
tion Binet uses three pictures 
The first is a man and a boy draw- 
ing a cart loaded with furniture 
The second, a woman and an old 
man sitting on a bench in a park in 
winter The third, a man in prison 
looking out of the window, a 
couch, chair and tables 
A child of three names the 
things — enumerates He does not 
describe any actions in the pictures 
5 Name of the Family 
All children of three know their 
first name. They sometimes know 
the family name, but not always 


1 Where is Your Nose? Your 
Eyes? Your Mouth? 

One of the best signs of awak- 
ening intelligence in young chil- 
dren is the comprehension of spo- 
ken words We test this by asking 
these questions, which can be an- 
swered by a gesture 

2 Repetition of Sentences of 
Six Syllables 

Jl rams I am hungry (6 syl- 
lables ) 

‘ , other male rut* needed tor the te»t» c*n be oburned 


Children of Four Year*. 

1 Sex of Child Are you a lit- 
tle boy or a little gtrlf 

If testing a girl, give the ques- 
tion in this form Are you a girl 
or a boy? 

Children of three do not know 
Children of four aluajs do 

2 Naming Familiar Objects. 
One takes from his pocket a try, 

a knife, and a penny 


*The»e piciure* « well t. — 

of C H Stoeltiflf 302? C*rn> 1) Are- CJne*RW 



The answers should indicate that 
the child knows what each is This 
is a more difficult use of language 
than naming objects in the picture 
because there the child chose his 
own object to name; here we say, 
"What is that thing?” 

3 Repetition op Three Fig- 
ures “7-2-9 ’* 

4 Comparison of Two Lines 
' Which t s the longer line?" 

Draw two parallel Ime3 three 
centimeters apart, the one 5 centi- 
meters and the other 6 Hesitation 
is failure 

Children of Five Year*. 

1 Comparison of Two 
Weights “Which ts the heavier?” 

Use weighted blocks of wood of 
equal size and appearance 
Compare 3 grammes with 12 
grammes and 6 grammes with 15 
grammes Note the cunous and 
interesting errors that are made 

2 Copying a Square 

Draw a square of 3 or 4 centi- 
meters Have child copy it with 
ink— not penal Pen makes it 
harder It is satisfactory if one 
can recognize the square. 

3 Repeats Sentence of 10 
Syllables 

Use this His name is John He 
is a very good boy 

4 Counting Four Pennies 
Place four pennies in a row In- 
sist that child count them with his 
finger 

At three a child does not know 
how to count four, at four half 
succeed, at five all succeed 

5 Game of Patience With 
Two Pieces 

Cut a visiting card diagonally 
Place a whole card on the table. 
Nearer the child place the two 
pieces with the two hypotenuses 
away from each other Ask the 
child to make a figure like the un- 
cut card One child in twelve fails 


Be careful (1) that child does 
not fail because he is too indolent 
to reach out and try, (2) that one 
of the pieces does not get turned 
over — because then it is impossible , 
(3) that you do not show by a look 
whether the child is right or wrong 

Children of Six Year*. 

1 Distinction Between Morn- 
ing and Afternoon “Is thts 
morning or ts it afternoon?" It 
should be remembered that a cer- 
tain type of child will always an- 
swer the lost of two alternatives 
Therefore, if the time is afternoon, 
it is well to put the question, “Is 
this afternoon or morning ? * Not 
before six do children know this 

2 Definition of Known Ob 
jects ' What ts a fork ? a table t 
a chair? a horse* a mama?” 

There are three kinds of re- 
sponse (1) Silence, simple repeti- 
tion or gesture, e g , “A fork is 
a fork " or pointing says “That is 
a chair ” (2) Definition m terms 

of use, “A fork is to eat with” 
(3) Definitions better than by use 
This includes all answers that de- 
scribe the thing or even begin with 

it is a thing,” “it is an animal " 
etc , all of which expressions are 
not so childlike as the simple “use" 
definitions In deciding which type 
of answer we shall credit to the 
child, we accept three out of five 

At four years half the children 
define by ‘ use " it increases a lit 
tie at five and at six practically all 
define this way Not before nine 
do the majority give the definitions 
that are “better than by use " 

3 Execution of Three Simul- 
taneous Commissions “Do you 
see this key* Put it on that chair 
Then shut the door After that 
bring me the box that ts on the 
chair Remember, first the key on 
the chair, then close the door, then 
bring tn the box Do you under- 
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stand 9 Well, then , go ahead " 
Such are the directions They 
must all be done without further 
help, hint or suggestion At four 
years almost none can do this, at 
five, about half , at six, all, or near- 
ly all, succeed 

4 Right Hand Left Ear 

One says to child, ‘ Show me your 
right hand, ’ and when that is done 
"Show me your left ear" There 
are, m the mam, three kinds of 
re e ponse (1) Does not know right 
and left Shows right hand because 
of natural tendency Shows right 
ear, also (2) Knows but is not 
sure. Shows right hand, then right 
ear, but corrects himself at once 
(3) Knows and without hesitation 
touches right hand and left ear 
(2) and (3) are considered satis 
factory If child touches one hand 
with the other in such a way that 
one cannot tell which hand he 
means, ask him to hold his right 
hand up high Be very careful in 
this test to give no hint by look or 
word At four jears no child 
points to left ear, at five, half of 
the children make a mistake , at six, 
all succeed 

5 Esthetic Comparison 
"Which ts the prettier*’’ 

Binet uses six heads of women in 
three pairs, the one pretty and the 
other ugly, or even deformed, Fig 
1 Care is taken that the pretty 
one is now at the left and now at 
the right At six, all choose cor- 
rectly, at five, about half 

Children of Seven Years. 

1 Counting Thirteen Pen- 
nies 

Pennies must be placed in a row 
and counted with the finger Fin- 
ger must touch the piece at the 
same time that the child names the 
number No piece must be count- 
ed twice and none omitted The 


Humber thirteen must be given ex- 
act At six years two-thirds fail; 
at seven, they make no errors 

2 Description of Pictures 
Same picture as used in age three 

Child now describes things instead 
of 'imply enumerating 

3 Unfinished Pictures 

One shows four sketches of such 
as Fig 2 Ask the child, "What is 
locking tn that picture?" Child 
must answer three out of four cor- 
rectly At five years, none are cor- 
rect at six, errors number two 
thirds, at seven, the great major- 
ity are accurate 

4 Copying a Diamond 
Draw a rhombus about the size 

of the square used for age five 
Have child copy this with pen The 
result is satisfactory if it would be 
recognized as intended for a dia- 
mond shaped figure. 

5 Name Four Colors Use 
red, blue, green and yellow papers, 
in pieces about 1x3 inches Touch- 
ing each color with the finger ask 
"What u that color f" It will be 
seen this is a test of color names, 
not of discrimination It should be 
done in 6 seconds 

Children of Eight Years. 

1 Compare Two Things From 
Memory "What is the difference 
belioccn a butterfly and a fly?" 

" Wood and glass?” " Paper and 
pasteboard {or cloth)?" The ques- 
tion may be differently put so as to 
make it intelligible as possible e 
g , "Why are they not alike?" etc. 

Two at least out of the three 
pain should be answered correct- 
ly If it takes more than two min- 
utes it is a failure. 

At six, a third'of the children do 
this test, at seien, nearly all, at 
eight, all 

2 Count Backwards From 20 

TO 1 



This should be done within 20 
seconds, and only one mistake al- 
lowed of omission or transposition. 

3 The Days of the Week. 
These must be given m order with- 
out omission within ten seconds 
Most persons would expect that 
this could be done before age nine, 
but it cannot 

4 Count Nine "Sous" (3 Sim- 
ples and 3 Doubles ) 

(Our two-cent piece is now so 
rare that we use 1-cent and 2-cent 
postage stamps ) Arrange in or- 
der, 1, 1, 1, 2, 2, 2 " How much 
are they north T (How much mon- 
ey to buy them?) ‘ Count " It 
should be done within ten seconds 
without any error There are three 
ways of counting One child says 
1,2, 3,5, 7, 9 Another sajs, 1, 2, 
3, 4-5, 6-7, 8-9 The third says, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, which is of course, 
wrong A large majority do this 
test at seven years But all do it 
at eight 

5 Repetition of Five Fig- 
ures "4-7-3 9 5" Same method 
of procedure as given above age 
three. Only three fourths of the 
children succeed 


Children of Nme Years. 

1 Make Change— 9 Cents 
Out of 25 

Play store. Using real money 
If child s cash consists of 25 pen- 
nies 5 nickels and 2 dimes inter- 
esting degrees of intelligence will 
be discovered by noticing the coins 
he uses m making change. Child 
is storekeeper One buys some- 
thing that costs 9 cents Child 
must actually give 16 cents as well 
as say it 

At seven no one can do this test , 
at eight a good third succeed, at 
nine all do it. See Revison. 


2. Definition Botes Tuan 
by ’Use.” 

This was explained under age 6 
At ages seven and eight, half the 
children give definitions of this 
kind At nine, they all do 

3 Name the Day of the 
Week, the Month, the Day of 
the Month and the Year. 

The test is passed even if the 
day of the month is as much as 
three days wrong Children least 
often know the year 

4 The Months of the Year. 

Reated in order within 15 sec- 
onds Allow one omission or trans- 
position 

5 Arrangement of Weights 

Use five wooden cubes of same 

size and appearance but loaded so 
as to weigh 6, 9, 12, 15 18 grammes 
(Metal pill boxes may be used ) 
Place the five boxes on table m 
front of child and explain that 
th-y do not all weigh alike and he 
is to lift them one at a time and put 
them in order from the lightest to 
the heaviest (The initial of each 
weight written on the bottom of 
each box makes it easy to see if 
they are right ) Record the exact 
order in which the child has placed 
them Three trials are made. Two 
must be absolutely correct. The 
whole operation must not take over 
three minutes 


Children of Ten Years. 

1 Naming Nine Pieces of 
Money One may use cent nickel, 
dinfe, quarter half dollar, dollar, 
two dollars, five dollars and ten 
dollars 

Pieces should be on table in a 
row, but not in regular order of 
value Point with finger, and name 
as he points 
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2 Draw Design From Mem- 
ory 


£J13@ 


3 Repeats Six Figures 

See Revision 

4 Questions of Comprehen- 
sion First Series 

What ought one to do — 

1 When one has missed the 
train ? 

2 When one has been struck by 
a playmate who did not do it pur- 
posely? 

3 When one has broken some- 
thing that does not belong to one? 

At seven and eight, half respond 
correctly , at nine, three fourths , at 
ten, all Tf two questions out of 
three are answered correctly the 
test is passed 
Second Series 

What ought one to do — 

1 If he is afraid that he will be 
late for school? 


2 What ought one to do before 
deciding an important matter ? 

3 Why does one excuse a wrong 
act committed in anger more easily 
than a wrong act committed with- 
out anger ? 

4 What should one do when 
asked his opinion of some one 
whom he knows only a little? 

5 Why ought one to judge a 
person more by his acts than by 
his words? 


Allow at least 20 seconds to each 
question Three of the five must 
be answered correctly At seven 
and eight, no one responds to a ma- 
jority of this second senes, at ten, 
half are successful, it is, therefore, 
a transition between ten and eleven 
years. 

5 Using Three Words in a 
Sentence. 

Binct uses the words. Puns, for - 


tune river We should say Phtla 
dclphia, money nver This is the 
first time in these tests that we 
have required the child to 'invent" 
his own expression There are 
three f orms of answers ( 1 ) Three 
separate sentences (2) Two ideas 
united by a conjunction (3) A 
single idea involving the three 
words Only the last two are sat- 
isfactory for the test We allow 
one minute. At eight no one suc- 
ceeds At nine, one-third, and at 
ten, one-half get it nght 
In this test may be seen a dis- 
tinction between intelligence and 
judgment Some children give a 
complete sentence with the three 
words, but they do not make sense 

Children of Eleven Years. 

1 Criticism of Sentences 
These are sentences that contain 
some absurdity or ridiculous ex- 
pression Binet explains that for- 
merly he used sentences like u Js 
snow red or block * ' but he found 
that many bright children fell into 
the trap and others, through confi- 
dence in the questioner failed to 
look for an absurdity Therefore, 
he has changed the plan and now 
says to the child "t am going to 
gwe you some sentences in which 
there ts nonsense You listen care- 
fully and see if you can tell me 
where the nonsense t s” Then he 
reads the sentence very slowly 
These are the sentences 
1 An unfortunate cyclist has 
had his head broken and is dead 
from the fall, they have taken htm 
to the hospital, and they do not 
think that he will recover 
2 1 haze three brothers, Paul, 
fmest and myself 
2 The police found yesterday 
the body of a young girl cut info 
eighteen pieces They bthne that 
she killed Htrself 
4 Yesterday there was an acci- 
dent on the radroad But ti was 




not serious, the number of deaths 
is only 48. 

5 Some one said, “If in a mo- 
ment of despair I should commit 
suicide, l should not choose Friday, 
because Friday is an unlucky day 
and it t could bring me ill luck 
The test should last about two 
minutes Three at least of the 
questions should receive good an- 
swers At nine years hardly any 
child geb them, at ten, scarcely a 
fourth, at eleven, a half 

2 Three Words jn a Sen- 
ten ce. (Given under age ten.) 

At eleven, all succeed 

3 60 Words in 3 Minutes 

" Say as many uords as you can 
in 3 minutes, as table, board, beard, 
shirt, carnage. ' We tell him that 
some children have named 200 
words 

This test gives a splendid oppor 
turnty to appreciate the intelligence 
of a child. At least 60 words must 
be given. 

4 Rhymes. 

Explam what is meant by one 
word rhyming with another Illus- 
trate. Then ask for as many words 
as the child can think of, that 
rhyme with a given word, e g , 
day or spring, or mill 

One minute is allowed Three 
rhymes with one word should be 
found in the given time. 

5 Words to Put in Order. 

" Make a sentence out of these 
words " 


STARTED— THE— FOR 
AN— EARLY— HOUR 
WE— COUNTRY— AT 

ASKED — PAPER— THE 
TO— I— TEACHER 
CORRECT— MY 


A— DEFENDS— DOG 
GOOD— HIS— MASTER 
BRAVELY 


Place the printed words before 
the child He gnes the sentence 
orally 

Tune limit is one minute for each 
sentence. At least two must be 
given correctly 

Children of Twelve Year*. 

1 Repetition of Seven Fig- 
ures. 2, 9, 4, 6, 3, 7, 5 1, 6, 9, 
5, 8, 4, 7 9, 2, 8, 5, 1,6,4 

Tell the child there will be seven 
figures Give three' trials One 
success is sufficient 

2. Abstract Definitions 

' What is Chanty t JusticeT 
Goodnesst * 

Two good definitions must be 
given. It is often somewhat diffi- 
cult to decide if the definition is 
passable. If it contains the essen- 
tial idea it must be accepted, how- 
ever badly it is expressed At ten 
>ears, a third succeed, at eleven, 
they are generally successful 

3 Repetition op a Sentence 
of 26 Syllables 

See Revision for new Sentence. 

This should be done without er 
ror 

Children, it ts necessary to work 
very hard for a living You must 
go every morning to your school ’ 
— 24 syllables 

‘The other day I saw m the 
street a pretty young dog Little 
Maurice has got spots on his new 
apron ” — 26 syllables 

" Ernest is prase i very often for 
his good conduct I bought at the 
store a beautiful doll for my little 
sister ’• — 28 syllables 

There occurred on that night a 
frightful tempest with lightning 
My comrade has taken cold He 
has a fever and coughs very much * 
— 30 syllables 

4 Resists Suggestion 

See Revision, p 12 

5 Problem of Various Facts. 
(IVhcS ts t if) 
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“A person who was walking m 
ihe forest at Fontainebleau sudden- 
ly stopped, much frightened, and 
hastened to the nearest police and 
reported that he had seen hanging 

from the Itntb of a tree a — “ 

(after a pause) " whatt * 

(2) “My neighbor has been hav- 
ing strange visitors He has re- 
ceived one after the other a physi- 
cian, a lawyer and a clergyman 
What has happened at the house of 
my neighbor t” 

Both questions should be an- 
swered correctly 
The answer to the first is " a dead 
matt " Some object to this story as 
too gruesome Others say that 
children are not so sensitive to such 
things as we think Aside from that 
question, it would seem that the 
picture is hardly familiar enough 
in America to make the answer 
certain A substitute better be 
found 

Children of Fifteen Year*. See 

Revision. 

ADULT. 

1 Cutting Out 

Get the child's attention and let 
him see you fold a sheet of paper 
in four Then with the scissors 
cut a small triangle from one edge 
— the edge which does not open 
Ask him to draw a picture of the 
paper as it will look when unfolded 
Do not "unfold or allow another 
sheet to be folded It is a difficult 
test Jf a child does Jt the first 
tune always ask him if he has seen 
it before 

2 The Reversed Triangle 
Cut a visiting card along the di- 
agonal Ask child to describe the 
resulting shape if one of the trian- 
gles was turned about and placed 
so that its short leg was on the 
other hjpotenuse and its nght angle 
at the smaller of the two acute an- 
gles 

3 Differences. 

Ask the difference between— 


Pleasure and honor 
Evolution and revolution 
Event and advent 
Poverty and misery 
Pride and pretension 

4 Difference Between Presi- 
dent of a Republic and a King 

5 Gives Sense of a Selection 
Read to Him 

See Revision for 4 and 5 

Such are the tests In practice 
the examination should be conduct- 
ed m a quiet place, the child being 
taken alone and as free from dis- 
tractions as possible The exami- 
nation should not and need not 
last long enough to fatigue the 
child 

Begin with the tests correspond- 
ing to the age of the child or below 
according as the child seems aver- 
age or dull 

It is very desirable, when feasi- 
ble, to have an assistant who re- 
cords verbatim everything that the 
child says as well as makes notes 
on what he does during the exami- 
nation When this is impossible 
the examiner must keep his own 
notes, but care should be had that 
they be made as rapidly as possible, 
consistent with accuracy, so as not 
to keep the child waiting Thu 
spoils the game As s*id above, 
constantly encourage the child, 
continually tell him he is doing 
splendidly 

While examining the child for- 
get all your preconceived ideas 
Regard him as an unknown quan- 
tity, an x which is to be deter- 
mined. 

Finally, these tests of Binet and 
Simon, while they seem to have 
been worked out with great care 
and are the result of large clinical 
expenence, so that they seem to be 
almost mathematically exact, yet 
they must be used with judgment 
ana intelligence. 

I believe they are the most valu- 
able contribution jet made and i a 
the hands of the reasonably intd- 



ligent teacher or parent will be 
found of great help in * measuring” 
the intelligence of the child and 
determining whether he is in need 
of special treatment When such 
need is indicated, eien to a possi- 
bility, he should be taken to an ex- 
pert whose large experience with 
such children enables him to con- 
firm the suspaon or to show why 


it was unfounded. 

The reader who is at home with 
French should read the original ar 
tide of Buiet and Simon, L’Annee 
Psychol ogique, ISOS, part of which 
w e hat e here condensed The rest 
of the artide containing discus- 
sions and suggestions we hope to 
resume at another time. 


The Revision 

In the following list we gite an arrangement which embodies our 
experience while following Binet’s new order as doady as we can 

We believe that for American children, at least, this scale is about as 
accurate as it can be made. 

Attention should perhaps be called to the fact that this revision does 
not at all imply that the results obtained with the old one were wrong 
Tne method of counting devised by Bind was so accurate that it enab ! ed 
the examiner to do the child justice even if a few questions were rrus- 
ptocetL The new scale will simply be more com ement because it will obv.a.e 
haggling, that is, where a child, for example, s'ops at se>en years, but 
g enough credits to make him eight, some of these credits coming from 
20 7. * r ° m ten - *^ e tendency under the new scale will be to 

Tl „y er . questions and stop there, doing none in nine or ten 

S si!, n0t * hrajri •* « "■>» 

The following are the questions as we now u^e them 
_ III 

1 Poem to nose. eyes, mernk 

2 Repeats “It rams. I am hungry" 

3 Repeats 7 2. 

4 Sees in Picture 1 


NO CHANGE 


5 Knows Name. 

1 Knows sex. boy o girl (grl or boy) 
, Kecogmzej key knife. penny 
3 Repeats 7 4 8. 

.4 Compares lines. 


1 Compares 3 and 12 grains 6 : 

2 Copies square 

^ Repeats His name u John. 

4 Counts four pennies 

5 "Patience" 


I 


Morning or afternoon 

Defines forte, tab e. chair horse, mama 

rnu “T c hair brings box. shuts door 


new 
30- 4 
20-1 2 

30-12 
3a- 6 
25- 7 
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VIII 

5 


VI 4 

2 

VIII3 

VI 3 

5 


2 

om tted 
VII 4 
5 


4 

1X2 

2 

VII 5 


3 

4 
1 

XI 

6 


4 Shows right hand left ear 

5 Chooses prettier 

VII 

1 Counts 13 pennies 

2 Describes pictures 

3 Sees picture lacks eyes etc 

4 Can copy diamond 

5 Names colors red blue green yellow 

VIII 

1 Compares two objects from memory butterfly fly 

wood glass paper cloth 

2 Counts backwards 20 to 1 

3 Repeats days of week 

4 Counts stamps 111222 

5 Repeats S figures 


35 8 
31 9 


94- 5 
83 25 
87 9 
9 S 8 
97 5 


87 2 
90 1 
85. 4 
79 14 
36. 7 


JX 


Makes change 20c 4c 
Defin tions better than use 
Knows date 

Repeats months in order 
Arranges 5 weights 


33 23 
45 27 
48* 7 
48 6 
44-11 


1X3 

2 


XII 2 
XII 3 
XV 2 
XII 5 


2 

new 

new 

4 

3 


1 Knows money lc 5c, 10c 25c 50c, $1 $2 $$ $10 104- 5 

2 Draw design from memory fShow 10 sec) new 

3 Repeats six figures 854726 274681 941738 new 

4 Comprehends easy questions 98- 8 

5 Uses 3 words in two sentences 92 17 

XI 

1 Sees absurdity painter brothers locked In room 

railroad acc dent suicide 48- 4 

2 Uses 3 words m a single sentence 39 14 

3 G ves 60 words in three minutes 35 3 

4 Gives three rhymes 45 S 

5 Puts dissected sentences together 35- 9 

XII 

XVI 11 Repeats 7 figures 37 7 

XII 4 X 4 2 Defines charity justice, goodness 5- 0 

3 revised 3 Repeats sentence of 26 syllables 15 21 

1 new 4 Resists suggestion new 

XV 5 4 5 Problems (a) Hanging from limb 

(b) Neighbors visitors 40- 3 

AH questions under any ape must be answered to pass that age — instead 
of all but one as tn the old scale 


EXPLANATION OF THE REVISED BINET SCALE. 

The names of the tests are abbreviated but will be understood by 
reference to the old list The new questions arc explained below 

The number of the question as it was in the old list, is given immedi 
ately before the present number The first number in the line shows the place 
of the question m Rinet s revised scale, e g VIII 3 ( repeat days of week) 
was IX 2 in old scale and Bmet omits it entirely from his new scale. 
Following each question we give the successes (first figures) and failures 
(last figures) on the question by normal children as obtained from our 
examination of two thousand normal children (Sec Pedagogical Seminary, 
June, 1911 ) For example, in V 1, 32 succeeded and 2 faded. 



IX 1 Our old form % as too hard We propose now, 20c — fc and 
give the child two dunes This ia Brnet’s form, but he has a 20ct piece, 
which we lack However, two dunes will probably do as well 

IX 2 At Vineland we have been a httle too strict on this question 
We now propose to accept any definition that is more than simply * use, ' 
e g , chair has four legs, table is made of wood etc. 

X. 2 Use this design. Expose ten seconds Ha\e child draw his 
design on back of record sheet (This should be considered satufactorj if 
one who did not know just what the design was would recognize it No 
account is taken of proportions or crookedness of lines, or per pectiv e It is 
well to remind the child before beginning that he is to draw both parts ) 
"Teats attention, visual memory and a little analysis ” 

XI 4 There should be three rhymes with each of three words The 
fourth word is intended to be used as an illustration, the examiner giving 
rhymes for that. 

XI 5 In the dissected sentence, the second one which has the word 
"have’ in it, proves to be the most difficult. However, since the test is 
passed if two are correct, the other two will give the child a fair chance. 

XII 3 Old sentence too hard Use the following I «aw m the street 
a pretty little dog He had curly brown hair, short legs and a long tail . 

THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS WERE NOT IN THE OLD LIST 
XII 4 Binet’s description of this test is as follows 
Prepare a httle booklet of six pages On first page draw in ink two 
knes horizontal the one to the left two inches (4an) long the one to 
the right two and a half inches On second page, left line is two and a 
three inches Third page, left line three and right one three 
and a half inches On three remaining pages all lines are three and a half 
inches long The lines on each page arc in same straight line and separated 
by a half inch. 

The idea of the test is this Child having said the right hand one to 
longer for three times, will he continue even when he comes to those that 
are mike, or will he "resist the suggestion” and say they are alike* 
i n J ust be exercised in asking the question. For the fi-st two pages 

there'' * 1S longer tmc '” but for the others say merely ‘And 


FIFTEEN YEAR AND ADULT TESTS 
See foot note page 14 

_ 1 U«e same pictures as in III 4 and VII 2 The test la 

crated in XV if subject " interpret Y‘ the feeling of the picture— usually 
“prosed by some word of sympadiy, fear, sorrow, joy or other feeling 
r?\ *>f a dock for (1) the hour 6.20 and 

,,' UuId mus . t na } , sec a watch or clock. It is a test of imaging 
E°, a ..Lh*' tC> ‘ Can you think how the clock loo>cs when 

™ mi T“ J* 5 * S1X ( four minutes before three) 5 Well, now tell 

l 0 „_u . “5* doex would show if I changed the hands putting the 

** tbe sbort hand is and short hand where long hand is ' 

JJ, ,Tr c les i was seated by Dr \\ lUiam Healy. of Ch.cago It 
* Southcrn arm > m the Civil War 

dose aitcri^ am iT S ^ OWn beb>w are to be constructed while the child gives 
close attention. He notes the arrangement of the letters, in alphabetical 
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order KrttesHy in first and second, and counter-clockwise m the third and 
fourth diagram Two and four differ from one and three in having a dot 
in each section Once knowing the scheme, the letters may be left out 
and a cipher dispatch written by using for each letter the part of the 
diagram m which the letter is placed m the key For example, “wap’ 
should be written V J p 

Having made it perfectly clear, remove the key and have child write 
on back of record sheet, “Caught a spy/' in this code In crediting allow 
one error Every wrong or incomplete symbol is an error 

It should be remembered that this is to be very carefully explained to 
the child He is allowed to look at the diagrams, and : t should he illus- 
trated, but after the test begins the child should not draw the diagrams for 
himself He should work out the Code simply from memorizing He may 
count up on his fingers and find out where the letter would be, but he must 
not write down the diagram 


a; 

D 

G 


M 

p 

B 

m 

H 

K- 

H 

■Q 

C 

F 

I 

l' 

6 

B 



XV 4 Ask child to wnte the opposites of the following words 
1, good, 2, outside, 3, quick, 4, tall, 5, big, 6, loud, 7, white, 8, light, 
9, happy, 10, false, 11, like, 12, rich, 13, sick, 14, glad, 15, thin, 16, 
empty, 17, war, 18, many, 19, above, 20, friend 

Illustrate One may say, ‘ Tell me just exactly what this word does 
not mean," or 4 If a child is not good, what is he?” But this latter should 
not be repeated with each word, only once or twice as illustrations , then the 
child should give the opposites after that If he is unable to do this, his 
very lack of comprehension is sufficient evidence that he cannot pass the test 
Besides the obvious answers, the following are accepted as nght or 
half right 

2, in or indoors (half) , 3, lazy or slowly (half) , 4 little or low (half) . 
5. short (half) , 6, soft or low (nght), whisper (half) , 9, sorry or sorrow 
(half), 10, nght or truth (half), II, dislike, unlike or hate (nght), 13, 
healthy (right), 14, mad (right), 15, broad (half), 16, filled (nght), IS, 
none (right) , 19, under (right) 

It is best to have the words printed on a slip of paper in vertical column, 
with space for child to wnte the “opposite’* at the nght 
The equivalent of 17 correct answers must be given 


“ADULT * * 

Adult 4 Say to the sub;cct “There are three differences between 
the President of a Republic and a King What are they? 

The answer should contain the three ideas Royalty is (1) hcrcui- 
tary, ( 2) lasts for life, and (3) the monarch has extended powers lire 
•Binet explains that ihe word adult is not to be understood literally It can only 
mean over fifteen ><ars" 


President is (1) elected, (2) for a definite time, and (3) his powers are 
usually less extensive than those of a King 

Adult 5 Explain to the subject that >ou are about to read a selec- 
tion to him, and that then you will ask him to tell >ou the substance of 
what >ou have read He should give close attention 

Read slowly, in a dear voice and with expression, the following 
‘One hears very different judgments on the value of life Some say 
it is good, others say it is bad It w ould be more correct to <ay that it is 
mediocre, because, on the one hand it brings us less happiness than we 
want, while, on the other hand, the misfortunes it brings are less than others 
wish for us It is the mediocrity of life that makes it endurable, or, still 
more, that keeps it from being positively unjust " 

It is correct if the subject gives the central thought in his own words, 
e g , “Life is neither good nor bad, but mediocre, because it is inferior to 
what we wish and not as bad as others wish for us ** 

The tests for ‘XV ’ and ‘adult ’ are new ,* and we shall be glad to 
receive any comments, or the results of any use of them We have con 
duded that adult 1 and 2 test special traits rather than, universal, e g , we 
found in a mixed group of educators and scientists six out of twenty 
succeeded with No 1 In another group, psj chologists, twdve out of 
eighteen succeeded. 

The great need just now is to get suitable tests up to age twenty 
Perhaps there are no better ones than the tests of experience, and we may 
some day conclude that the boy or girl who has had an opportunity, and 
has not conformed to the canons of civilized society, is fundamentally 
defective in the qualities necessary to a useful citizen 

•Since the above was first published these *XV ’ and “adult” tests 
have been proved unreliable. They should not be used tn making up the 
nvental age If used at all, it should only be for the general information of 
the examiner They seem to show special training or interests rather than 
intelligence characteristic of any particular age 


ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 

It sometimes happens that one wishes to test a child a second time, a 
lew weeks after an earlier test There is some fear that he may have 
remembered the questions or have been coached m his answers In such 
cases an alternative set of questions is convenient 

Many of the questions need no substitute E G One cannot “learn” 
wlfheipfhim ^ VC '* ei ^ lts *** ^e 011001 do it no amount of coaching 

ot! ^ r cases Possible variants are so obviom, that we leave them to 
11 i s not alwa ys as easy as it looks and he must be very 
th? W1 i Iotr °duce changes seemingly small, jet which either change 

the difficulty radically or change the test utterlj 
The following suggestions may prove helpful 

wt ^ ST* ' Llttlc Mar y hkes to play with her dolls ” 

... a ne spoon ^d drum cow, father 
VI 4 Show left hand, right ear 
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VIII 1 Difference between horse end cow, stone and egg, grass and 
tree 

VIII 3 Name days of week backwards Allow more time 

IX 4 Give months backwards Allow more time. 

X 2 Use design upside down or turned at 90 degrees 
X 4 Comprehension Use any of the following 

1 What ought one to do when he is sleepy’ 

2 When he is cold ’ 

3 When he sees that it is raining just as he is about to go 

for a walk ’ 

4 When one is tired and a long way from home* 

5 Why is it necessary to save one's money and not spend 

rt all? 

6 What ought one to do when he has received punish 

ment that he did not deserve ’ 

7 What should one do to get a watch that he wants at 

store’ 

8 What should one do when some one has offended him 

and comes and asks pardon ’ 

9 What happens when two persons discuss a question 

without understanding the words’ 

10 What should you do when a person always contradicts 

you no matter what you say’ 

11 Why is it better to persevere in what one has begun 

than to give it up to try something new’ ■» 

12 Why should one not taunt a person of the service one 

has done him’ 

13 What ought one to do who has done an irreparable 

wrong’ 

X 5 Use the words, N Y {or a familiar etty), fortune, railroad 
XI 1 Use any of the following 

Do you see any absurdity in the following’ 

1 I like the end slices of bread I gave the girl a whole 

loaf of bread and told her to bnng me the two end 
slices I afterward found that she had sliced the 
entire loaf I asked her why she did tins She said, 

* How could I get the second end piece unless I did’” 

2 A man asked a boy where Mr Smith lived, he said 

‘ The first house you come to is a bam and the next 
is a haystack The next is Mr Smith’s " 

3 A man said to his friend, "May you live to cat the 

chickens that scratch sand on jour grave 

4 A man came to see Prof Johnstone, Prof Johnstone 

was not at home I asked him his name He said, 

‘Oh it is not necessary to leave my name. Prof 
Johnstone knows me." 

5 A gentleman fell from his carnage and broke his neck, 

but recaved no further damage. 

6 I recaved a letter from a fnend in which he said "If 

you don’t get this letter, just let me know and III 
write again * 
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7 I read in a paper that they fired two shots at a man 

The first shot killed him, but the second didn t 

8 The judge said to the prisoner, “You are to be hanged, 

and I hope it will be a warning to you ” 

XI 4 Rhymes use man, toy, cold 

XI 5 DAY — IT — WE — PICNIC — THE — OUR — 

RAINED — HAD 

IF — ASKED — BALL — MY — HAVE — WE— 
MOTHER — PLAY — I — MAY 
A — MAKES — BOY— GOOD— HIS— HAPPY- 
MOTHER 

XII 2 Defines truth, mercy, pity 

XII 3 Repeat, ‘ Mary is often praised for her very nice, neat work 
She is always a good little girl and likes to sew ” 

XII 5 (a) A man walking in the woods began to be worried He 

looked to nght and left He walked back and forth He climbed a tall tree 
‘ What was the matter? ’ The answer is, of course he lost his way 
(b) I saw a crowd going along the street They were all dressed up 
and each had a basket or a bundle 

"Where were they going?” Answer, a picnic or excursion 
( u X Y 3 r^ he may easi *y changed by changing the arrangement 
ot the letters from vertical to horizontal counter clockwise to clockwise etc 
XV 4 Other lists may be made up 

Some may desire to use the reading test although Binet omits it from 
the new list 

The following selection is a little easier than the old one and we sug 
gest it as a 9 year test In our Vineland study the reading was passed at 
o years in the ratio of 49 — 33 and at 9 years in the ratio of 48 — 7 

NEW YORK JUNE 5 

A big flood at Cape May last week swept 

away five boats full of fish A little boy, the 
son of a fisherman, was carried out to sea 

While trying to save him a man in a row 
™ washed overboard and nearly drowned 
the child was saved 
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Standard Method for Giving the Binct Test 

Henry H Goddard 

During most of the past year we have had in the Vineland Laboratory 
twelve different people either as students or assistants who have used the 
Binet tpsfs, many of them independently and by themselves, some of them 
under instruction here at the laboratory Jn the course of the work here 
it became evident that we were varying a little among ourselves in the method 
of giving the tests and also as to the way in which we credited the answers 
While m no case did we find that these variations very seriously inter- 
fered with the value of the results, yet it seemed desirable to establish, 
jf possible, a uniform standard way of giving the tests and of evaluating 
the answers We have accordingly been holding semi weekly seminars of 
from an hour to an hour and a half m which we have taken up the scale, 
question by question, and discussed it from aJJ standpoints, as to what 
we understood it to mean, what was its purpose, how we had been giving 
it, results we had obtained and also how we had evaluated these answers 
After canvassing the case pro and con we have finally agreed upon a method 
for each particular question In all cases, Btnel’s original explanation has 
been our guide, and where he was clear 3nd explicit we have followed 
him if possible I say, if possible, because some of his tests, like the money 
question, are impossible of translation into English In such cases, we 
have made our own application 

Wherever Binet has left the details of the method to the judgment 
of the reader, and different users ba\e fallen into different methods, we 
have united on the method that seemed most satisfactory 

The following gives our results in so far as they either supplement, 
or differ from, what is contained m the original pamphlet That still re- 
mains as our Vineland adaptation of the Binet Scale Exoerjence has 



taught us that there are a few things that need to be especially lsc 
and emphasized for the benefit of those who are either beginning w 
the scale or have not yet gone so far as to have their own metho s er 
typed in their own minds 

First, the matter of the time limit of a question has been very ca 
fully discussed Binet often says “this should be done m twenty sccon s 
or in one minute ’ or whatever the case may be Perhaps this point a 
called for more discussion and argument than almost any other M* con 
nection with our efforts At first we thought that to establish the time 
limit was m the direction of uniformity, and that to allow any variation 
from it was opening the doors to wide differences of procedure » u 
further consideration led us to realize that, m the first place, it was pr# 
tically impossible to make the time exact You say to yourself the child 
must give this answer in twenty seconds, but you do not know exactly 
when your period begins The child may have caught your point before 
you are half way through your explanation and have been thinking d 
out, or he may he slow of thought and not get the point and understand 
your question until five or ten seconds after you have stopped talking Then 
there comes the ever disturbing question, what shall you do if he gets the 
correct answer in twenty one seconds, instead of twenty It surely is not 
m accordance with the spirit of the test to mark him off under such cir 
cumstances, and if you are going to allow twenty one seconds, why not 
twenty two, and why not twenty three, and where will the limit be drawn? 
But the most serious objection to a rigid time limit comes from the fact that 
it makes the whole test a stereotyped, rigid mathematical procedure, which, 
in the last analysis, reduces the whole method to an absurdity Binet, 
himself, repeatedly urges that this is not the purpose of his scale, that it 
is rather a means to an end , that by the use of it the expert becomes able 
to judge of the mentality of the child and to estimate it rather closely 

We have therefore concluded that the time limit is to be used as a 
general guide If directions say to allow a minute for this test, the child 
may take a minute and five seconds and still be credited if the examiner 
feels that he has made an honest effort and got it carefully even though 
he has taken a few seconds over time How awck tfWm ce will be 
made must depend upon the judgment of the examiner The real deter- 
mining factor »s-does the child show by the amount of time that 
that he » lacking ,n intelligence sufficient to do the ouesTL TJ f .7 
Tt>' tunc, given, then, ore to be token o, gu.de, that the ~ ras0n3b '> 
know how long it ought to take, and he is to use his h** 

much leeway he will allow A child »» iUD ' Jud f ,c . nt as to how 

twenty to one, m twenty second, I[ hc'ukc, f ackw! ‘ ri>1 l lroa ' 

c takes twenty two seconds and 



of Ihou-ht he | l | h t reSU 1 ° f ” S bE1 " g a l “ ,,e sh ' v al s P' tch or s,ow 
„ , bc cred,tci1 If - on " ,e other 1,3 " d . 1* »><“ tony 

what numh ^ T ° because * ,as *° count forward each time to see 
The time {** ^ rC , Cet ^ es l ^ e one he has just given that is counted a failure 
however ^ m3klns three rh y mes with a word is one minute If a chili 
in doi * SlVCS tW ° r ^ nes ,n 3 minute and has shown an intelligence 
more Ih !t an< ^ ,S a ^ e t0 gel *h e third rhyme in ten or fifteen seconds 
On fh c ^ xammer may perhaps fed that it is reasonable to credit him 
to C °** 1Cr h an <J, if a minute elapses and the child has not been able 
give any rhyme, the time limit of a minute shows the examiner that 
1 is useless to wait any longer 

What has just been said really disposes also of the subject of partial 
Crc Bmct himself does indeed suggest that we may give half credits 
°r quarter credits for an answer, and m some cases one may feel that this 
is only the fair thing to do But we have decided, as a rule, not to do 
anything with fractional credits Again, because of the fact that the real 
value of the scale is m determining die mental condition of the child and 
the real question is not whether this answer is half right or quarter right 
°r fully right, but rather what does it show of the child s mentality is it 
such as to indicate that he has, as far as that question is concerned the 
intelligence that a normal child of that age has If so, then he should 
be credited If not, he should not be credited 

Another matter to which attention should be called as that of ontom 
atisms, that is to say, a form of stereotyped answer which is repeated 
over and over again in different parts of the same question, an answer 
which may be correct for a part and would seem to indicate that the child 
knew and w-s up to the age, but which because he allows himself to fall 
into that automatic way of answering, shows that he has not the mtelh 
pence of the age and consequently does not pass that test Examples are 
found m the choosing of the prettier of the two pictures A child may 
. k tJte r , n ht hand one in the upper group, which is correct But he 
* l . ° ht hand one in the middle group, which is wrong, and the 
* a h i d again m the lower group, which is correct. But the fact that 
right »an g hand one in all cases, shows an automatic response 

he has cho^nthen^^^ q£ any q( 

which destro> t ^ nce JS sometimes found in the definitions A child says 
Another tvs yyoo ^ f a c hair is made of wood, a horse is made of 
a table >s n ,adc ma( j e Q f w ood The first two answers are correct and 
wood, mamma ^ {jUt t h e i as t two answers being gnen in the same 


are better tfc . a ” ^ s how (hat the first two ev 
stereotyped *° j„ acc , dental the child d< 


cn, were not due to intelh 
Joes not pass the test Thi* 



matter of automatism should be carefully guarded against throughout the 
scale. 

Mention should be made here of the time limit for the entire pro 
cetlure Some people report spending an hour in examining a child and 
some even go to far as to advocate the use of that much time It may 
be said on the authority of Binet himself that such an examination is not 
a Binet test Binet says in one place that twenty minutes is enough In 
another case ne allows a half hour, so that we may safely say that no 
examination should extend over a half hour Experience has abundantly 
proven that the mentality of a child may be easily determined within that 
time Sometimes, for special purposes, one may want to ask a child ques 
tions beyond those needed to determine his mentality If this requires 
more than a half hour, another sitting should be had at another time, for 
a half hour is fatiguing enough to a child 

Tc conclude this introduction, let me repeat once more that the whole 
procedure should be conducted as a game, that there should be as little 
display as possible of apparatus, recording and systematic questioning The 
attitude of the examiner should not be has he passed three questions or four, 
but, rather, do his answers to these questions indicate that he has the 
intelligence of a normal child of his age Or, again, the question is not, 
has he answered as an adult would answer, or has he given a perfectly 
logical answer that could not be criticized from the standpoint of diction 
or form, but, rather do his answers show that m his childish way he 
understands and has expressed himself correctly 

The final appeal in all questions of doubt should be, not to what the 
examiner might expect, not to what other adults say they think ought to 
be, but rather to the fact as to what normal children do under such cir 
cumstances? What kind of answers do normal children give to these ques 
tions ? 

The following are the suggestions that we would make looking toward 
uniformity in the giving of the questions and evaluating the answers The 
original description of the tests as given in the pamphlet (and which is in 
almost every instance a direct translation of Binet's language) should he 
carefully kept in mind The iollowiqp -Si^gejainos s>rs- xaaffjjp 
to what is there given In one or two instances (which are indicated by 
capitalized phrases) there is a correction The corrections are necessi 
tated because of our having erred in our first translation through a too 
ha c ty interpretation of Binet s language 

MOTTO — ALWAYS ENCOURAGE, BUT NEVER HELP 
Age Three 

\ —Other parts of face are harder Do not persist to the point of 



annoying the child If necessary, because of shyness, help on the first and 
then if he succeeds on next two give him a fourth one. Be sure you do not 
help. 

2 — Give no second trial unless there was a distraction the first time 
If second trial is necessary use another similar sentence, trying to follow 
Bmet s division of syllables Do not refuse a child credit because of defective 
pronunciation if he has said the whole number of syllables 

3 — Out of three trials one must be correct Use different number com* 
binations each time 

4 — Be careful of form of question Say, "What do you see in this 
picture Use at least three pictures 

5 — If he gives only first name, as John, one may ask, "John what?" 

Age Four 

1 — 'Be sure there is real discrimination and not thoughtless repetition 
of the first or last term 

2 — Objects other than those given, may be used if examiner is sure 
child is familiar with them Say, “What is this?’ 

3 —Child must succeed on one out of three trials, each trial being 1 a 
different group of figures 

4 — Say to child. Do you sec these lines?’ "Tell me which is the 
longer ” A correct response must be given without hesitation two out of 
three times Vary position of long line from top to bottom by turning card 
around Be sure the judgment is real and not accidental 
Age Five 

1 — May place weights in the hands of the child It is a test of per- 
ception of difference If you have no 3 gram weights, use 6 and IS, and 
9 and 18 Both must be correct Have heavier at right on one trial an^ 
at left on next trial 

2 —Pen and ink seem a little too hard, so hereafter pencil will be used 

3 — All ten syllables must be repeated verbatim 

5 —Give the child no suggestion, place the two triangles before him 
With the long legs facing each other and the hypothenuses turned away 
from each other 

Age Six 

1 — Is a t es t of perception of passing time and often develops a little 
late As m four, I and 4 be sure the answer is not accidental If in doubt, 
repeat question later 

2 —Test of language and ideas— silences or mere repetition of question 
or pointing are counted failure, e g , "a horse is a horse, ' or * this is a table 
(touching one) Child should respond with definition by use to at least 
three out of five to be credited at age of 6. and by three out of five defim 



4— Always give an explanation of the meaning of rhymes and an 
illustration (we use 4 floor” as an illustration) Do not accept syllables 
that are not real words altho they may rhyme. Three rhymes with each 
of the three words is required, one minute is allowed for each series 

5— Place words before the child and read them to him to be sure he 
knows them. Allow one minute for each sentence to be formed Two 
out of three must be correct 

We have adopted the following arrangement as nearer Bmets than 
our earlier arrangement and slightly easier— which we find desirable 
STARTED— THE— FOR ASKED— PAPER— TIIC 

AN— EARLY— HOUR TO— I— TEACHER 

WE— COUNTRY— AT CORRECT— MY 

A— DEFENDS 
DOG— GOOD— HIS 
MASTER— BRAVELY 
Age Twelve 

1 — Here we warn the child that there are to be se\en numerals 
Three trials may be given each on a different series — one success is neces 
sary 

2 — Definitions must contain the following ideas 

Chanty — unfortunate people and the good one does them 
Justice — idea of law or civil order, 

or the idea of persons treated according to their merits 
Goodness — affectionate sentiment or kindness, 

or acts of assistance without implied inequality 
* Chanty is love ” or 4 Goodness is doing good, are not acceptable 
Ask the question again *■ 

3 — Sentence is too hard — effort is beuig made to standanze one In 
the present sentence credit if it contains no more errors than one omission 
and one transposition 

4— Present longer line at right each time. On presenting the fust 
three pairs of lines say each time, 4 Which is the longer line? On the 
last three pairs say only “And here'” At least twice out of the three 
times the child must see that the lines are equal 

S Binet says right answer to A must involve ulna of a corpse, an A 
to B the idea of some one very ill— ,f answers are indefinite query further 
and be sure whether child has correct idea or not before crediting 


'Fifteen years and 'Adult' have not proved reliable One may try 
them for his own purpose, but there seems no way score .hem thereto^ 
we do not include them in scale 
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A SUGGESTED DEFINITION OF INTELLIGENCE 

By Dr Henry H Goddard 
bo’umius Ohio 

ALEXANDER POPE said ‘Fools Nietzsche said "A strong and well 
nish in where angels fear to conditioned man digests bis experiences 
tread Buc it was a more modern wit (deeds and misdeeds included) ]ust as 
with deeper insight who reminded us he digests his meats, even when he has 
that “if the fools rush in often enough, some tough morsels to swallow ” 
the path becomes safe for the angels ’ Millions had seen apples fall to the 
Indeed that is the origin of many a earth, but not until Newton did anyone 
good road So here goes one more use the experience to reach the conclu 
It will not surprise every one to learn sion that in proportion to their weight, 
that until recently psychologists had no the earth falls to the apple as much as 
‘ intelligence ' I mean, of course, that the apple to the earth 
they had no such topic in their psycho- “All experience is an arch to build 
logical vocabulary upon,” said Henry James Patrick 

Neither James, Titchencr, Wundt, Henry said ‘ I have but one lamp by 
McDougall nor any of the other leaders, which my feet arc guided, and that is 
discusses the subject or uses the term, the lamp of experience ’ 
except in the popular sense as a syno It should be noted that experiences 
nym for knowledge And as for a are both personal and vicarious It is 
definition, with the exception of Bmct, obvious that the experiences of others, 
no one attempts its until about 1916 of which one becomes cognizant, are 
Since then several attempts have been often as valuable as one’s own— and far 
made, but as yet no one has produced more available 

a definition that satisfies The child must begin with personal 

As one looks at life he notes the first experiences, but with the acquisition of 
Axiom life is experience Experiences language, he profits from the expert* 
arc important because they are useful encc of others It is to the older child, 

A biologist once wrote "Man is what he however, tv ho has begun to think and 
eats, and what he does with it,’— how reason, that vicarious experience be 
he digests and assimilates. Similarly it comes highly important This does not 
may be said with equal truth “A man‘s mean that personal experience may be 
intelligence depends upon his expert neglected Personal experience must 
enccs, and what he does with them” always be the interpreter of vicarious 
A man with good digestion is one experience. ’The child who does not 
thing, but when his digestion breaks learn more out of school than he learns 
down he is quite another man * a school, learns little in school 
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A Slccested Definition of Intelligence 


The part played by vicarious expen 
cnee must not be minimized Other 
things equal, the ucll read man is 
more intelligent than the illiterate, the 
socially mmded than the recluse 
The second Axiom is Life is a series 
of problems That admits of no argu 
mem Only a moron docs not know 
that life is just one problem after 
another 


John’s kite has caught in a tree, how 
“ he to get it? Mary has torn her 
apron What shall she do? 

Two college professors, driving across 
the western plains, suddenly found 
themselves progressing only downward 
as their car sank into the loose sand 
whi e the wheels spun without traction 
Professor A sa.d ' We must remove all 
jnd from under the car " Professor B 
is not necessary We must tack 

up rite car and fill the ruts • Ne.'ther 
had had great experience ttt touting, 
but B s happened to be more useful m 
rhrs situation Apparently experience 
helps sohe problems People of little 
intelligence solve fesv problems 
The senile dement stares at the over 
flowing bath-tub He must have all hi, 
problems solved for hum Litevvue the 

fable mmded. Tim was sawing wood 
The suck was round, u „llcd amI 
threw his saw out of the scarf This 
happened a dozen Umes He could not 

solve the problem. Clarence was to stay 

with me in the laboratory He was 
determmed to get out. 1 shot the door 
aod bummed He repeatedly toed 
the door but never touched the button 

C 0 "e colotl 

I had finished my address and taken 
■»y scat, wamng for the Prestdent to 


dismiss the students In his dismissal 
he said “You sec, students, )ou can 
always learn, you can learn even from 
an imbecile, (he did not look in my 
direction, but continued) You know we 
drill for oil here in Texas Over in the 
next county, they had a well down 
about 4,000 feet when they lost the 
drill That is not a serious problem for 
professional well-drillers, but it was late 
Saturday and they decided to leave it 
there until Monday When they re 
turned on Monday, they discovered that 
someone had thought u would be a fine 
joke to drop 32x4 timber down the 
hole That was more serious Thar 
apparatus for grasping a lost drill 
would not hold on a stick of umber. 
They worked long without success 
Then they saw “Jake * coming “Jake” 
svas one of those harmless individuals 
that everybody laughs at and piues — 
often called the town fool He came 
shambling up and they told him what 
had happened and m all seriousness 
said ‘ Now Jake how are we going to 
get that umber out?” J a fe c with his 
silly gnn replied “Huh huh— I dont 
know how you fellows will do it, but 
I would fill the hole with water and let 
it float out.’ Intelligence? Hardly 
Rather it seems to illustrate a well 
known fact that experts sometimes try 
to apply high science without success 
w-hen the problem is so simple that only 
a simple minded person would think of 
u. In this case the poor halfwit was 
probably still m the stage where playing 
with sticks in water was the only avail 
able solution 

Intelligence has to do with life, and 
“ has a great deal to do with tL David 
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Starr Jordan said ‘ In human life there 
is no substitute for intelligence 
Man’s great problem is survival He 
survives by solving problems as life 
presents them How well he survives, 
how long, and how much he achieves 
is m direct proportion to the com 
pleteness with which he solves those 
problems 

The unprotected infant does not sur 
vive because he is not yet a complete 
individual He cannot walk, his legs 
will not support him He cannot talk 
and so make known his wants and 
needs He has no intelligence 

Evidently we must not think of intel 
ligence as an elementary or simple 
process It is not a vitamin, nor a hot 
monc, an enzyme nor a “talyzer 
Rather it seems to be an elaborated 
mental process compounded of simpler 
processes In that case we must ask 
ourselves what are the elementary proc 
esses involved? , 

We start with the f'P er J en “'£* 

they must be remembered 
memory there could be no intelligence 
A highly important element is tm ag 

freely ,s frequently thought of a * 
of intelligence Thts ts 

as we shall see, but ““".he 

exaggerated bcca ^° ^thought of as 
imagination is common S 

w-rz.-rts'-s- 


recoil the image of things ami. but 
we recall processes, movements, and 
activities The child learns early to put 
one block upon another and to image 
two objects together that perhaps have 

never been together But when later he 

learns that he can combine a pnatt 
and an ob,'ct that have never been 

together, it is a great day He coma 

home from school and says that he has 

seen a dog as btg as an elephant, or he 

saw a house fly away 

In former times, many a child who 
told such stones was severely pumshed 
for telling her But a better da, has 
dawned and most parents are happy 
when they see the buddtng tmagtnatton 

fly— in imagination He has seen fa 
iow big and now m 

-Si'S?, “pentaw.th.hc 

cnees m y w rcas onmg 

Indeed pSJp* r « s ^ 

T°" ST Dat.us'crecn said » b"* 1 * 

dcs “' M J ant If and then he » 
SS , .Mhc»uld.andp-^-» 

Titht, you have 

that <hou S h. u mto cJ ^ „ 

— nscs the time-old m>««y 
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thought ? What do wc do when we 
think* So far as an)onc can see, wc 
do nothing Wc know that there is 
complicated activity m the brain and 
nervous sjetem, but of that activity we 
are wholly unconscious * 

What seems to happen when we are 
thin\tng is not difficult to understand 
Psychologists often use the expression, 

* stimulus and response, which only 
means that when we are stimulated we 
respond It is one of the fundamental 
fans of all living organisms. The re 
i ponses are sometimes conscious and 
sometimes unconscious When one 
takes food into the mouth he has a con 
soousness which we call taste, but when 
the food passes into the stomach and 
the process of digesuon begins, there is 
normally no consciousness 
As wc all know, the human organ 
ism has about twelve billion nerve cells, 
each one a complete electric battery 
What most people do not know, is that 
every one of these batteries that has its 
receiving end in the skin — or other 
sense organ— sends its current directly 
to a muscle. Under such an arrange 
ment, the stimulus leads to a response 
just as surely as pressing the button 
nngs the door bcU. Such a response 
is called a reflex an impulse or an 
automatic action The point to be 
noted is that whichever term is ap- 
plicable, the action is simple, direct, 
without intelligence and mostly, t£ not 
quite, without consciousness. There 
is no thought in that kind of action. 
It is the kind of action that rKar 
aacnzes most of the lower animals. 
Moreover, a large proportion of human 
activity is of the same land. But nun 


lands great achievement is that he J* 
not limited to reflex, impulsive or auto- 
matic action He can inhibit the re- 
sponse he can refrain from acting on 
the impulse, and when he docs, the 
glory of man appears He becomes 
consaous He thinks. Paschal said 
“Man ts a reed, the weakest m nature, 
but he is a thinking reed.” 

When the stimulus is applied, the 
energy of the battery is released But 
if it is not allowed to go to us most 
natural goal, the muscle, it finds 
another path. The path is a group 
of cells that have been previously 
activated by an experience. Their 
activation now brings to mind that 
former experience. Usually it will be 
found to be connected in some way 
with the present situation. For example 
I find myself locked out of my house. 
The door that docs not open when I 
lift the latch, is the stimulus. The 
response would be the activity of 
muscles that would mean the breaking 
down of the door That impulse I 
inhibit. What do I do next. I do 
nothing I wait. Memories come to 
me. (Wc usually call them ideas.) I 
recall that a side door is frequendy left 
unlocked. Movement toward that door 
is inhibited by the memory that I lixked 
it before leaving the bouse. Again I 
wait. Many ideas come, but none that 
solves the ptoblem. Finally I accept 
the unpleasant idea that I must break 
into the house. On that new hoiis, I 
finally recall the image of a window so 
located that by breaking a small pane 
of glass, I can reach in and unlock a 
door Upon that idea, I act, and my 
problem is solved. I have done some 
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thinking. 1 might have done more. 
Had 1 waited long enough, I might 
have recalled that within a few feet 
of the original door, was a key care- 
fully hidden for use in just such an 
emergency. 

What' we do when we think, is first: 
Refuse to act upon the impulse. Second . 
Wait and give our nervous system time 
to adjust and bring into consciousness 
a series of past experiences some of 
which may solve our problem. 

Here we must not forget habit: an 
important factor in the mental complex 
that means intelligent action. 
remember that impulse is the natural 
action: the simplest and the one that 
will inevitably occur unless something 
interferes to block it. Only by early 
and strenuous effort is the habi 
thinking established. 

So true is this that William James 
said “Man rately thinks " Authentic 
added: “Most men become old fogi ^ 
by the time they are a 5 V?** 3 f. 
By that time they have acquired enoug 
responses to the every day suuauonj, 
to be able to get along without 

thinking. . „ if the 

It should be noted also that it ^ 

thinking habit is not cs “ . j by 

impulsive tendency is strengthened y 
every repetition. to check 

The ii.tcU.gcn. evc[ything 
his impulses anil to . n WIJ e. 
until he can think reasoning 

Binet was right: tt.mt.nS. ^ce. 
and judgment arc «« ■ * - m 

They are, however, P°te“ 
arriving at intelligent acu 0 f our 

We of this age ate unly o{ e „. 

achievements in many 


deavor. Every one of these wondrous 
achievements was based on experiences 
brought to mind by memory, com- 
pounded by imagination, and elaborated 
by thought, reason and judgment, thus 

conditioning intelligence 

Well did Cervantes call experience 
“the universal mother of science, 
has been satd that » the 

mother of science. But expertment 

T"ed:‘,snot.n.eIbgence 

"Muchunnecessary argument has been 
. nn this topic Such is the genius 

say that intelligence is mher^d. It « 
a common figure of speec ij 

brain, the org3 ”.° ‘"‘'„ g . “Wooden 
ConUm 1! quo® > wo oden 

persona 1 and ^ Im3g , nation, 

the expericnc , u demcnt combine 

thought, reason andiudsm ^ 

them into an ^ hay5 

ous experiences P j tendency 

lc ar„ed.omh.b..our j na.ur m<iedjIio 

“ ia r‘ c acquired the habit of 

Wnhoin thought there it no 

iftocicour pioblem rcmauit on- 
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solved We have not availed ourselves 
of our assets and our liabilities have 
driven us into bankruptcy 
If the foregoing analysis is sound, v.e 
have the premises for the conclusion, a 
definition of intelligence 

Wc have seen that the only facts in 
volvcd are experiences All the rest are 
of the elements arc familiar processes 
Experiences, therefore, are the raw 
material The mental activities are the 
" processing methods' by which the ex 
periences become useful for the great 
work of Ufe— the solving of prohlems 
Experiences arc useful only as they 
are available If an experience is for 
gotten, it is not available and does not 
contribute to ones intelligence 
If one s imaging power has not been 
developed, he cannot combine his 
experiences 

If he has not given thought to his 
experiences, applied reason and judg 
meat, they are not available for the 
solution of the larger problems He 
suffers from intellectual indigestion 

Our conclusion would seem to be 
somewhat as follows 

Wbat we mean by intelligence is the 

DECREE OF AVAILABILITY OF ONES EXPERI 
ENCES TO* THE SOLUTION OF HIS IMME 
DIATE PROBLEMS AND THE ANTICIPATION OF 
FUTURE ONES 

If this definition seems to put too 
much emphasis on availability we must 
remember that in human affa rs, availa 
bihty is crucial If necessities are not 
available, there is no existence He who 


plans without considering availability, 
talks nonsense 

The Library of Congress contains 
some six million books These books 
contain enough facts and experiences to 
solve the problems of the world — one 
would think How many problems 
they actually do solve depends largely 
upon their availability Placed at ran 
dom on the shelves they would be 
almost totally ««ava liable- Carefully 
classified they are easily available As a 
matter of fact the Government spends 
many thousands of dollars annually tfl 
\eep them available 
The definition harmonizes well with 
our habits of thought and speech. For 
example “The anticipation of future 
problems is a common measure of 
intclbgencc. To say that a man has 
no foresight is to say that he is not 
as intelligent as he might be. To say 
that they do not profit by experience is 
a common characterization of the 
poverty stricken and shiftless classes 
Doubtless some slight verbal changes 
may be desirable, or a mo;e felicitous 
phrase may occur to some one, but in 
the mam it would seem that the defi 
muon is fairly descriptive of what “wc 
mean by the term And it is quite 
clearly an accurate statement of what 
the mental tests measure. 

Intelligence is the decree of availa 

BILITY OF ONES EXPERIENCES FOR THE 
SOLUTION OF HIS PRESENT PROBLEMS ANP 
THE ANTICIPATION Of FUTURE ONES. 
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Some 

Fundamental Errors 
in Education 


HENRY H. GODDARD 

„„,0 STATE USISEKSIT* 


EXPLANATORY 

This essay was prepared as a part of the cere- 
mony of initiation to honorary membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa and was first published in the Phi 
Delta Kappan, June, 1925, VoJ. VI Parts of it were 
later published in the Cleveland School Topics. It 
is now reprinted m response to many requests for 
copies. 

I hate been complimented by the suggestion, sei- 
eral times repeated, that the “Dear Emmie" letter 
is a product of my own imagination — a rhetorical 
device for emphasizing my point- In the interest 
of truth it must be stated that such is not the case. 
Joej and Sonny are real boys in whose education 
we are greatly interested. The mother knowing 
this frequently writes us how they are getting on. 
This explosion as she calls it, happened to arrive 
when 1 was preparing my paper. It was too good 
not to be shared with all those interested in per- 
fecting our public schools. — H H G 
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The poet Horace tells us that hav 
mg seen lightning in a clear sky, he 
is compelled to ti averse again »e 
course already sailed In other woids, 
this new phenomenon compelled mm 
to go back and revise his entire phil- 
osophy. The progiess of the race has 
never been as uniform as many as- 
sume Reversions and revulsions have 
been the mle. Newly disco%eied phe- 
nomena have ever compelled us to 
revise our theories and start over 
again It is perhaps a bold assertion 
to state that the American educator 
has now facts and phenomena wtucn 
indicate that he is on the wrong tract 
and that education itself must sail 
again, and in another direction, the 
seas already traversed But at . lea . 
it will do no haim to ask ourael lv«s 
the question whether this ca 
Some benefit ought to are ue from 
the attempt to answei, for it , 

on the right track we will go ur _ 
more fiimly and with be d lcatl ons 
ance, whereas, if there are indication 
that we may be on the WWJJJ 
it would certainly be well to discover 
them before it is too late 

It is probably true that no na 
in the world either at ^ e c S ® nscl0US ly 
the past has ever gone 
at tie problem of education No 

turn has ever dev f° p idings. teach 
derful equipment >nbmd * € , 

mg material, and teacninB £ 
as America No nation ever has^^ 
or is today spending so - tn ^ thc 
upon its formal e j, ns c ver 

United States No 0 f corn- 

had such a thorough 8> stem Amm . 

pulsory school attend W ith such 

ca, unless it be Germany ^ systc m, 
an equipment and s civih- 

America should far sprP a u other na- 
tation and in cflicien , provided her 
tions past and J'*“^" l hod, correct, 
goal is right and her b0 the ease 
But while this ouB h Tho great 

no one can ela"" 1 th “ t ' t have never 
end 


.aspects call forth not only our won 

der but our appreciation It .e tine 

that they passed away, but Share is 
still time for America to pass a 'Vay 
and yet not have lived as long as they 
did And yet those nations had no 
school systems— as we use 
today Of the nations of the earn. 

foi n moment that Americ ,j 

t nil the other nations in an 

“Tn* other woids what shall™ Mg 

“‘^X'p'eihtnSmn.praef.eal'y 

SsKssjm* 

Spended upon lb ■■ /eSonabl? 

the results that we ,, from 

expect Let us 1 »» k 1 “‘ I “„ ore definite 
another angle. “ ‘"“Ji.., say of 
and concrete country as 

the situation in general mi 

we getting from our 

pression that . 3 sVS t em thc things 

deS'of difficulty that g ^ e th fJ co ° p ie 

beautiful school building w , arIC , 

grudgingly vo e f lt7ics proposed 

and equipment * tlona , purposes 

bond issues lor very prop . 

are voted down One "^Id thU be 
crly aslt 1 ? „ CTe turning out pco 

so if the schools w ? , lic 0 *cr what 
pk who uor. “3“*3£olt 
they hose reo. ' ^ j,j judgment of 
Second, it is legiria- 

.ntclligeot P~l*££ Ir. «..dd> 

tures and our k* jnlc |hg*ncc and 
diterioratmg m *»e * Mob vlo- 

charactcr of the ha* - * hardli 

Icncc and mob JgnorB^ gone » y* 



fundamentalists, and the Ku KIux 
Klan, all evidences of the failure of 
education, are still rampant amon^ 
us. A \V. Forbes puts it pertinent- 
1> , he saj s 

“Looking at the results of cduca-- 
tion, has the increased expenditure re- 
sulted in a marked increase in the 
roo-t important qualities of our pop- 
ulation, such as common honest) and 
moralit), consideration for the feel- 
ings and ideas of others'*” 

"Does the average man make more 
effort to give full value for what he 
itceives* Are the emplo>er and em- 
pl°) ee on more friendl) terms? Do 
the average man and wife live to- 
gether more happilj? Are politicians 
less inclined to wrong their oppo- 
nents? 

“With increasing expenditures for 
education it should be possible to an- 
swer the«e questions pontivel) m the 
affirmative, for while these subjects 
ire not of the kind that can be taught 
easily the) can all be influenced b\ 
proper educational surroundings Yet 
f heS,tatC to * iwsitive 
affirmative answer to an) one 
school and Society, Xov*. 8, 1924 

““V* as ** more 'pecific. Crime 
and the cost of crime are increasing 

4 ' it had increased to S8.412.000 

" r 

from 

8 '°‘ 3 . eartly double Dur- 

SfaS XT the in- 

creased 10 9 per cent. (From The Tn 

^ “ c ""». bi th l; 

iSe‘ s , fo .u h us ne „“ , a h d' m y' , ' tei 

“ ch >«r In . 8W ,. ‘.^™ « S r rSl S 
People out of etety hundred thouaud 

ir srsrr ,n 220 

•■me u ch.id .h,U"s: n *r„ t ,rhi 


have been taught how to take care of 
his health 

The foregoing are a few of the 
facts that would stem to justify our 
raising the question. Is there an> thing 
wrong with our present «>stem of 
education? Here I shall suggest 
several errors which seem to be more 
or le*5 fundamental. First of all, I 
would a«L if then, is not a prettj 
widespread misconception of what 
education is - * I dare«a> there are 
man) educators who would be sur- 
prised at the facts that I have pre- 
sented, and who might frankl) admit 
that the> had never thought of edu- 
cational s) stems as being responsible 
for these conditions It is surprising, 
and sometimes a bit disheartening, to 
discover how man) people think that 
an education consists in reading a cer- 
tain number of books and passing an 
examination upon them. 

I do not propose to discuss with )OU 
the definitions of education, much less 
to offer one of m> own. But I do want 
to give )ou one which comes from 
W*. 0 Thompson, president emeritus 
of Ohio State Universit). It was im- 
plicit rather than explicit m his, 
words, but might be formulated some- 
what as follows' “ Education u that 
process by u:hich ice prepare the 
younger generation to lake the place 
of the older geneiation, to pei petuate 
and adianee good hang and high 
cnilxzatiou ” Such a concept of edu- 
cation, if it was widely held and un- 
derstood, would relieve us of much of 
the narrowness and prejudice now 
prevalent. 

The next great error, and one 
whose fundamental character can not 
be quemoned, is the assumption of 
equality of capacity of our children 
I*® ” ave » ls true, recognized some 
differences in intellectual capacity, 
° U j ^ lave ne 'er understood the 
wide range that is found to actually 
exist. When we realize that out of 
every 100 children that enter school. 

Z are imbeciles and 10 can never get 
bejond the fourth grade, 25 can bare- 
i> finish sixth grade, that 70 per cent 
can never do high school work, only 
la per cent could ever do college work, 

WC l* 1 " baps see the reason why there 



are so many misfits in our graded 
schools, in high schools, and in col- 
lege, and that the attempt to educate 
all of these together and in the same 
way and to the same degree is a fund- 
amental error of large proportion 
Closely allied to the foregoing, and 
probably growing out from it, is the 
tacit assumption that we educators 
know what is good for the child who 
is to be educated If we are in error 
here it is certainly a fundamental 
one, for this assumption leads us to 
boldly and bravely prescribe the kind 
of intellectual food that the child oi 
each chronological age shall have, an 
to feel certain that he will like it and 
can digest and assimilate it Now 
am convinced that this is an error toi 
many reasons 

First of all, we do not agiee among 
ourselves, and if what is good for the 
child were so obvious as our procedure 
assumes, we ceitainly ought a 
able to see it and to agree Secondly, 
we have no way of knowing w 
good tor a child except by wUM 
what seemed to be good tor h h 
have oo X ray of the mind by winch 
we can look m and see its condition 
and know what it needs The 
who liked history as a boy thinks ““ 
history is the thing, and insist* P 
it being in the course of stud) lor 
every child of todny, alth ough 
oft.; the man who now . * 
has forgotten how much h h h 
as a child So we might 
the entire curriculum, '^1' 1 , b0 

having its ad) ocates »” d * h | s “ 
insist that it is an “ bs f ol f « ,s „ ot all 
topic As a mattei of fact, » ^ ^ 
this a fundamental error man 0 n 
very analogous to meeting _ 1<You 

the street and suyine w j,at you 

are hungry I know J t yoU can 
want to eat, I know ’ J niake you 

digest, and J ust n t hc world” 

the most efficient man i prc tty 

Of course, one , 9 

nearly right quite often ^ w 
about menl time, it » h ' h ungr> 
guess that a man raii brtad «nd 

Beefsteak, and potato inost people 

Any* good* dSSi'C ”4 Xo 


erey But even so, nobody knows 
whether they give the most energy 
possible No one could tell without “* 
least an elaborate physical, physldog 
ical, and bio-chemical examination 
whether that particular man needed 
that particular kind of u» m !fbment 
more than anything else No mo 

s? usa-iis-i z 

”"SU. »* * “““ b °‘ 

study that we bave^worked^ut^by 

‘rch^en fa.r(y weU 
they assimilate it, tney g , 

y mtell°ctual acumen out oi 

amount of inteu got the 

it. but who can say tha tbe ^ n you 

be,t at rSatd ms 50 per cent of 
oTmS=.sb» they need 

pnn d c‘pTbusme« of the 

,t is the pr . P k noW ledge. informa 

comes of cotuw ,r0 “J , " vl , th facts 
the through which 

the^r^d education comes but they arc 
not education itselt g00 d a nd 

There seem to b l ^ mphtMe 
sufficient reason tbc purpose 

of first placd. most 

of education in trJ to ini 

0 f the > nf0rn ’ a ‘' O e n nsc f.'l S e Sccondlj 

sr«v 2* x 

Su , 7Vf"r r n,c.t. r jb..on- 

r„' d nr« , »“ h r.r 

;:,rm'I‘;:.n."'t « ^“Ur.br 

e"C " "Sat Lr uw m the 
lingua** that ConM ^ ucn t|,, hcd«- 

*• thoUkht lhat 



tended to present but very often an 
entirely different one In other words, 
this child is in the condition of the 
well known educator of whom it was 
«aid, “it is better to know less than 
to know so much that isn’t so ” More- 
over, even if it is so, even assuming 
the most favorable conditions, that 
the child la well taught, is given the 
information, what is the value of it* 
Formerly every one would have had a 
leady answer, namely , it is mental 
discipline But at last we have got- 
ten away from that delusion, at least 
we have gotten away from it m 
theory if not in practice Wt no long- 
er give it as a reason, though we still 
keep many of those subjects of m 
formation in the curriculum The 
number of things that we still teach 
for no other reason than that the per- 
son taught may teach them to some 
body else is amazing' We often hear 
it said that there is a minimum of 
knowledge that eveiybody. should 
have Just what is that minimum? 
bo far as I can see it is this Every 
man must have the knowledge of his 
own identity, for if he does not have 
that he is crazy 

Most teachers seem to think that 
t e JV h,ld should know the capital 

city of every state, but why? Surely 

m e u W,U agree that every 
chdd should know the capital of his 

S2 . *0, I will not agree to 
that. At least, 1 W,U not agree to 
have anj body else decide that is what 

thu ? ,Id °l ght to know and 

this is the time that he ought to 

wdTfi "a i If he ° Ught t0 know ll < be 

Sit 5 wouW h BUt I haVC been to,d 

1 v l d be embarrassing to a 
the d namp n f he , v f rew U P to know 

™?JfSJStS£S«£ 

to save embarrassment 
Arother fundamental error is the 
S' ♦t! n » C ° mpul,0r y education The 
idea that we can compel a person to 

become «Hic, ed U ,t o„ t o„e “f ,W 

greatest mistakes that %*» i - 

‘"I *"■* « '» rond^mm.Ll.tmc"^ 

underlie. so man, other pedaeomeal 

*“**“■“ D “j-« ~ think we C can 

compel the child to C et an education 


we compel him to come to school, w*e 
compel him to sit up straight, we com- 
pel him to learn so many pages, we 
compel him to recite it, we compel 
him to pass an examination on it, and 
then we deceive ourselves into think- 
ing that he is educated The fact is 
that we have missed the point at ev- 
ery turn There is probably no place 
where the average teacher is more 
completely deceived than when she 
concludes because she has made a 
child sit up in class, read the para- 
giaph or listen to her explanation, 
and then repeat it after hei, that he 
has learned something, that his mind 
has been developed a little, and that 
something worth while has been ac 
complished 

In reality, information is only a 
small part of the “process of prepar 
ing the younger generation to take 
the place of the older.” We all ad 
nut when we sit down to talk with 
each other that a true moral training 
is the most important thing in all ed- 
ucation, and next to thjs is the devel- 
opment of the individual’s initiative 
Yet, in American education today, the 
one is practically ignored and the 
othei is stamped out by our proced- 
ure We do practically nothing in our 
public school systems to develop even 
common ordinary household morality, 
and if the child gets no moral train 
ing at home, as few do, he gets little 
at school As for the child that shows 
initiative or originality, frequently we 
punish him, and at other times we 
discourage him 

I would think I ought to apologize 
for discussing some of these =eeming 
commonplaces I have not intended 
to insult your intelligence by enum- 
erating things that you already knew, 
but rather to stir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance that we may 
counsel together as to how «ome, at 
least, of these errors may be correct- 
ed, for we are all guilty of them In 
the university, our curriculum is built 
on the theory that somebody knows 
what is good for each particular stu 
dent in the university Our class pro 
cedure assumes that we can compel 
students to become educated, we in- 
structors work, out elaborate bibliog- 
raphies and required readings and as* 
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signments and aie very proud of the 
fact that our students have read a 
thousand pages this quarter. Is it 
not the fact that not a single line ol 
it belongs to a system of true educa- 
tion 9 Are we helping them to de 
\elop moials, do we encourage initi- 
ative and onginality 9 Of course, we 
have an alibi it is too expensive,, it 
intei rupts our routine, it makes 
tiouble, we can't allow it 

A freshman wntes a theme, a 
theme that in the opinion of good 
judges is an excellent one, but it 
comes back all blue pencilled and the 
freshman gets a low mark because it 
was not written as the P l0 * e880 * 
would wute it The professor didn t 
understand the theme, because m 01 
der to understand it he would have o 
somehow twist his mind around ana 
put himself into the freshman s P lac 
That takes time and effoit It is too 
expensive Elbeit Hubbard tells us 

that he could never please Ban-eu 
Wendell in his English work wen 
.loll always marked him low fa" 1 "® 
Yet did \Vendell ever write anythin!, 
to equal Hubbard s Message to Gar 
cm’ Ceitainly not, if the people are 
the judges 

In practice, we are not good l educa 
tors We may be Psychologmts. 

and we may have good theory o P 
agogy, but we do not *PP* £ 

not put it into practice we * the 
say to every freshman tha 
university, ‘Here 

sponsibility begins, if b dy W ,1I 

before Sink or swim J°"° u y can . t 
save you but yourself “ „ 

swim, you 11 drown I ■ Y we are 
education well help y . u t0 Bet 
not going to try t° f ? requ , r ing 
an education " Instead ex . 

class attendance, B ra “it , s all 

animations, we shouia t moV e 

up to you If you “7 ' n v ‘ r bll .ty and 
or act on jour own rc P own c f- 

\our own judgment and yo« „ Wc 
forts, now •sthetime ^ thc . 

arc practically id* n * t , n t 0 practict 
ory. but we do not put * pro fes- 

Wt are not educator' inuM 

sors The ret bria k ««»> 

B cnt educators i-. h htJ customs. 


are mote in accordance with true 

^Following IS a letter which has a 
veiy definite application in this con 
'Son It was written by the mother 
of two boys to a fuend 

D Tou E w,ll‘ be pleased to know that 
,,e have placed Joey wheie he will 

ZfZX the Nonna. School and 

^^"uVthe, 

tpproach thejnld . 

mnrt * let the child have any com 

! rehension that he is getting 
cation This » ton^I *» 

Sulhfan"!^ e"d thus Pievent his 

a small gioup is nictuies and 

sun light dowers /ndP^ flf tht 

b! “ kS l The‘e m music and .hythmi 
cM steps end en mterp.et.tion of 

movement m music u t0 j at c 

heavy «n hm fee summer, his 

considerable dunnE i tind- 

atlempts are shgh y h.JP^ 

mTlo W enyth-ns th “" °" C ' 

'°He r m snowed to court all th.chjl 

dien and copy ]s thin allowed 

a piece of pupil;,, , b g oor btlow 

to carry the other eh. 

nnd, with the t t, ott Ic of milk 

d.en to carry “1““"; noddy 

tw.°lhal “r. of treatment i« 

ihc child ““ddence 'O ‘“.1. his 

„c is also allowed “ Unn 

own little notor illy ha'' 

*'■<"*£ o.trt thought, and are «> 
such beautiful , lX , region 

■*»1»“;S .. n«>ssatl 

However, we na outside of 

to eliminate lh» „ rS 

-hool hours for «* , ab |, 

ctedlngly funny • ■ .otstiluic 

.hnsoiu.tlt.rmd.h.th.^ 

an ’h’ I”' * T f„ tw.ai, of th -gM 

u.va> with It- 
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tended to present but very often an 
entire!* different one In other words, 
this child is in the condition of the 
well known educator of whom it was 
aid, it is better to know less than 
to know so much that isn t so " More 
<wer e\en if it is so, even assuming 
the mo«t favorable conditions, that 
the child ia well taught, is given the 
information what is the value of it’ 
Formerly ever* one would have had a 
lead* answer, namely, it is mental 
discipline But at last we have got 
ten away from that delu ion at lea«t 
we have gotten away from it in 
theory if not in practice \\ e no long 
er give it as a reason, though we •still 
keep many of tho B e subject* of in 
formation in the curriculum The 
number of things that we st,H teach 
for no other reason than that the per 
fon taught mas teach them to some 

Su'd “thatT"" 8 ’ " e ° ften 

LnoTl.a th .t here 13 * rammum of 
ha« Jo'st f . c '« r >S>odj. should 
So far s ( i hat 13 that nnmmumi 

Mo«t teachers seem to think that 

that it would Jr l. haVe bten told 
child when hi ~ embarra «‘"C to a 
the name of U , p 1 not to know 

ft. T«m giauStr ° f h ‘ a 

t»on for at least it tbat * Uff S es - 

become educated | s persr) , n 10 

i, re aiest mistakes that wl °IaL° f tbe 
der’ And it labor un 

“ mK ' ,h ' ' h ' w - h.. .,1"“ 


we compel him to come to school wfc 
compel him to sit up straight, we com 
pel him to learn so man* pages, we 
compel him to recite it, we compel 
him to pass an examination on it, and 
then we deceive ourselves into think 
mg that he is educated The fact is 
that we have missed the point at ev 
ery turn There is probably no place 
where the average teacher is more 
completely deceived than when he 
concludes because she has made a 
child *it up in class, read the para 
graph or listen to her explanation 
ind then repeat it after her that he 
has learned something, that his mind 
has been developed a little, and that 
something worth while has been ac 
comphshed 

In reality, information is only a 
■'mall part of the process of prepar 
mg the younger generation to take 
the place of the older” We all ad 
mit when we sit down to talk with 
each other that a true moral training 
is the most important thing in all ed 
ucation and next to thjs is the dev el 
opment of the individuals initiative 
\ et, in American education today, the 
one is practically ignored and the 
othei is stamped out by our proced 
ure W e do practically nothing in our 
public school systems to develop even 
common ordinary' household morality, 
and if the child gets no moral train 
mg at home, as few do, he gets little 
at school As for the child that shows 
initiative or originality, frequently we 
punish him and at other times we 
discourage him 

I would think I ought to apologize 
for discussing some of these seeming 
commonplaces. I have not intended 
to insult your intelligence by enum 
crating things that you already knew, 
but rather to stir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance that we may 
counsel together as to how *ome, at 
least of these errors may be correct 
ed, for we are all guilty of them In 
the university, our curriculum is built 
on the theory that somebody knows 
what is good for each particular stu 
dent in the university Our class pro- 
cedure assumes that we can compel 
students to become educated , we in 
structors work out elaborate bibliog 
raphies and required readings and as- 
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signments and die very proud of the 
fact that our students have read a 
thousand pages this quarter. Is it 
not the fact that not a single line of 
it belongs to a system of true educa- 
tion? Are we helping them to de- 
velop morals, do we encourage initi- 
ative and onginality? Of course, we 
have an alibi: it is too expensive,- it 
interrupts our routine, "it makes 
trouble, we can’t allow' it. 

A freshman wutes a theme, a 
theme that in the opinion of good 
judges is an excellent one, but it 
comes back all blue pencilled and the 
freshman gets a low mark because it 
was not wntten as the piofessoi 

would wiite it The professor didnt 

understand the theme, because m ol- 
der to understand it he would have to 
somehow twist his mind around ana 
put himself into the freshman s place 
That takes time and effoit. It is too 
expensive. Elbert Hubbard tells us 
that he could never please Barren 
Wendell in his English work wen- 
dell always marked him low-failure 
Yet did Wendell ever write anything 
to equal Hubbard's Message to Gar- 
cia? Certainly not, if the people are 
the judges 

In practice, we are not K°° d 
tors. We may be good psychologists, 
and we may have good theory ° 
agogy, but we do not apply i . 
not put it into practice ” e ° ® the 
say to every freshman that e 
university, ‘‘Here is where y 
sponsibility begins, if it , V1 n 

before. S.nk or — 
save you but yourself „„ 

swim, you 11 drown. » y , . we are 
education we’ll help y°^» t0 ge t 

not going to try to force you^t° f ng 

an education." Instead of W eX _ 
class attendance, Erodes, JS B u 

animations, we should say, ^ m0%c 
up to you If S™ " oslb ,lity and 
or act on your own re ■ y a wn cf- 
your own judgment and ^ We 

forts, now isthemieto^g ^ thc . 
are practically »U “E t0 practice, 
ory, but we do not put it' pr ofc»- 
We arc not educator*. '^ “J muUi- 
sors. The real problem 
gent educators is . hc j custo"**; 
from the lone ".thod. > h!l1 

and how to introduce 


are more in accordance with true 

Following is a letter which has a 
very definite application in this con 
Son It was written by the mother 
of two boys to a fuend. 

D You E w.T be pleased to know that 

«• >-» p^rjRjSJihS! 

approach the c » ag >ou kno w, 

^- e f Iet the child have any cow- 
ls not t0 le ., . v,„ pitting an edu- 

1 rehens, on that he 3 g^ ^ ^ , 0 

hating school with 

The atmosphere in this tojn ^ 
a small gioup IS mctuies and 
rn.n-l.ght, »«r rS ,„ three sides of the 

““ kS ‘xhe.'e m a™**' and ,hythn ’f 

"r”.eps and an in.erp.eta.i.n of 
movement in music datc 

I regret to slightly 

Joey has not gott H ' avm g gained 

heavy on i his «« sum mer, his 

~ *“ «• 
for art’s sake. t a u the chil- 

He is allowed ® number down on 
dien and *®|»y t w then allowed 
a piece of P a P er > . t i, e floor below 
to cal ry the note ‘ of other chil- 
and, with the a ““ , bottle of l"' 1 

He is also a 11 -children whin 
own httle gr*'e ■ nIly hate 

“StautifurSugh- 

•rhool hou" f "f hU home l»U‘- 



is there when ht will say it right, I 
mu«t admit that, but he is a bit un- 
certain loy know ht is only six and 
too much cannot be expected of hint* 
Ht is taught language in a very 
wonderful way One child after an- 
other is allowed to rise and tell some- 
thing about himself or what he has 
done The other children are al- 
lowed to ask any questions or correct 
any grammatical errors 

In this way Joey has added to his 
vocabulary such rare and unusual 
worda and phrases as “I seen”, “I 
done”, “ham t” and “ain’t”, “me hat”, 

I gotter go’, “shut up, you dumb- 
bell* The virus of "ain't” nas gone 
deeper than any other vaccination 
thus far 

His teacher is a charming girl with 
a beautiful flow of language and is 
slowly endeavoring to correct these 
errors of speech, but is, of course, 
extremely careful not to destroy the 
thought for any purity of diction 
bc»ner or later, Joey will note the 
difference between the teacher’s and 
the children’s English and, of course, 
choo«e the latter 

numbCT up to date 15 

That h! “ P if ten 0 " h,s Sn 8 "s- 
Thus he spends many hours of the 

of k ‘" e V t luab1 ' combinations 

of ten fingers Soon they are gome 
“f™, ,0 “0 high as twenty 

with colored beads M*, Joey ,» 
learning to recognize the figures cut 

.hem,out o ,„ ^„e,, and pS^£ 

name and a few words of >nv Ik 
they may choose y °kJ ec t 

see how beautifully the 
children are unconsciously beml 
into the field of knowledge 8 Ied 
i 1 " has "0‘ progres.ed sery 
N ° ‘"dtvidnal song. 
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for developing tune, come, liter.! 
The whole school atmosphere 
imply wonderful and the child 
who a„ .Hoised to attend are Stu 

However all good thint . „ 

balance TZ^y 


In his leisure time he must direct 
himself This is the way he spends 
it undirected He comes home alone 
across one car track and one bus line 
and reaches the house about one half 
hour bcfoie luncheon Gets a ball 
and begins bouncing it, counting as 
he bounces His record at this on his 
own audible count is often a hundred 
without any effort He has added 
previous counts and made it two hun- 
dred in number 

After luncheon when the older boys 
are home he play s “hide and go seek 
and counts five hundred by fives or 
tens according to the rule 

He finds a card which he desires 
and prints his name on it. He is sent 
to any store and brings home pack 
ages without the errand being writ- 
ten 

He can come up from the center 
of the city alone and get off at nis 
own corner During the summer he 
went fishing at the bay with a boy 
his own age and bought ten cents 
worth of bait on the way He can 
bait his own hook. He catches crabs, 
takes them out of the net, and picks 
them up without assistance and with 
out damage to himself or crab H e 
will turn a cart wheel or hand spring 
with ease, sing accurately “Barney 
Google” or “Yes, We Have No Ba 
nanas” with all due respect to the 
tune 

Weaned after an afternoon of ex 
erase he throws himself on the fl°p r 
and plays a game of solitaire (th e 
Canfield variety) After dinner he 
plays ‘ Mah Jong’ Learned it from 
children this summer without our 
knowing it. 

He counts his wall, at least a part* 
in twos He can teach the game His 
remarks are ‘You better keep three 
of a kind than a sequence cause three 
of a kind scores and a sequence doc*” 
nt ’ ‘If you discard, don’t disca 
your own wind, cause that counts 
and doubles your score,” “You can b° 
Mah Jong but somebody can play ® 
score and beat you,* “Flowers coum 
four and two flowers make y ou eig 
score ’ etc He plavs quickly an ° 
wuh judgment 

After taking his own bath an 
dressing f or dinner, with a game or 
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two of Mah Jong, he calls it a da> 
Arises smiling next A M and dashes 
off, over bus line and trolley track, 
to absorb unconsciously, m this r an " 
fled, simplified, infantile atmosphere, 
these tiny assinme specks of predi- 
gested knowledge* 

Ye gods’ The pitg of it l 
If these children *»eie gifted as cats 
with nine lives ’t would be all light 
but they have only one lifetime to 
learn. 

I’U say this saccharine method, 
Emmie dedr, is fine, but it’s leally 
too sweet for even a moron to take 
indefinitely 

It's a great life if you don’t weaken, 
and I can see Joey getting back to the 
old fashioned methods of work he can 
accomplish, which has for **- s * 

the same intelligence which he chooses 
for his play , 

Now that I have exploded on tin i 
assinme method known as n 
education,” I feel much better So 
ny, at the age of nine, is doing large 
problems ot long division and JJ* 

the New ’York Times all 
such news as the volcano in It y» 
tails of the earthquake in Ja P a "l 
giving the dimensions speed, shaje, 
and Course of the ZB-l, P 1 "* 

edge of the relative posi ons of^ ^ 

countries of the globe, a ^ 

was obtained by three hours P« •> y 

of real concentrated work, five y 

a week, eight months mm 
making two years altogether 

M How long do jou K U t PP mueh' t at°lh« 
take Joey to get woold 

rate he is going’ The „„„„ 

have to give him a> » f ” at h.s 

before he finished long d 
nresent rate of education 

From the letter J"*Jg2uJS.'3 
what pne lnle ' llEen . ccp tions of cdu- 
one of the modern concep 

cation. . “Life > s c< * u * 

Thompson. already be construct!" 
Sn J rwhXd"Sucl,se ■«“**" 


what might be substituted for the 
T^lction and education 

when his intelligen le vel 

level' Late., "hen he * at an 
of intelligence, he s , n i an . 

and be taught he „,11 not 

guage wh'ch m jr that first one 
master as well as ne s pcr 

Or he may spend th 1 ^ tagu3CT 
feeling himself in a h ton gue 

which he nowcalla hm w „ nel „ 

An d with all his stu y, n dl0 „„ he 
get away first *.0 yea” .» 

learned in 0J1 j perhaps > 

H would seem as though the 

Sod of ‘hat early pe-d 

worth looking i t he samc 

But u tl ’,‘“b'?s n tormng the language 
time that he jearns to balunci 

£ o effectively, he lear ^ q£ flcsh 

twenty-five P°^ d / £eet a t the ends 
and bones on two tiny niecha nica! 
£ two si nder , tt ,n never 

feat the like f^Jy that. but he 
again equal **o * he starts and 

runs with it, he ju P he bends 

stops suddenly. . Such coor 

and doubles a" d t “i S, “ uch skill he 
di nation •“? “ ‘.itain in so sho« 
will never again . inc „ased I"'' 1 " 

a «ma an, thing if""’ 

gence . n ., t hod he usc« 

a study of the j n the #a me 

But th ‘i 11 the same time that he 
period and «t th ^ llKOO ,ot»o« 

IS learning langu B ^ wor |d 

he is Icarni^ n,r . , nt o than he v** 11 

he has bee" born gtj ^ lhl( „ two 

r\cr learn . cosmos — 

:i% ■** 
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Jaus — «ome of them He learns psy- 
chology, he knows the meaning of a 
frown and a smile He learns a little 
animal psychology, a little astronomy, 
at least that it is no u«e to cry for 
the moon 

Nor is this all he learns, but l will 
not enumerate more Surely it is 
worth while to **tudj a method that 
produces such results' 

But when we begin to investigate 
we find there is no method The in- 
fant has no method, no plan, no goal, 
no purpose, no thought, no end in 
>iew He is j„gt hit ug and life is 
education* 


Well then, if no method, what are 
the conditions under which all this 
phenomenal education goes on’ That 
we can see 

First of all and probably most im- 
portant of all, he is happj ' “Hap- 
piness fir-t, all else follows” That 
is an absolute law from which there 
is no escape So universal is it that 
just in the proportion that he is un- 
h«*PPy, the above described process of 
learning is interfered with Furtner- 
rnore, I can find no evidence that that 
law is ever repealed in later life 
Education through happine s and 

Enha^’ n0t , through Punishment, 
unhappiness fear, and pain 

thf ’ Jbl Play >OUng an,m als to 
in® of emot,on and hor- 
T . 4 3 1 te * t,fics to Happiness first. 
nZv'vT™"* cond,t,on for the re 
“ ) ?' ,h »“ *« 

grandmothers, “„T' 

much and sounHU . j 1 he ‘ ,ec Ps 
noi«es th-<t u , ' undi«turbed by 

“.■S', 


same mother in after years when the 
boy is in school will sacrifice the 
child's health to gratify her own pride 
in his intellectual accomplishments 
Health and happiness — life — that 
is education during these two or three 
jears And it continues with only a 
lessening completeness for three or 
four years more Then the scene 
changes. At five or six, the adult with 
his infinite wisdom steps on the stage 
and says “No more of this Now 
we must begin his education ” In 
the words of our letter writer “Ye 
gods' The pity of it" 

From this time on his education 
becomes less and less efficient, less 
and less satisfactory , less and less 
happy, less and less healthful, less 
and less natural life, more and more 
artificial, more and more stereotyped, 
routine, purposeless, unintelligible, 
uninteresting, and useless. 

Woods-Hutchmson, a New York 
physician keenly interested in these 
problems, says that we make the child 
spend tbe eight years from six to 
fourteen poring over books that at 
the age of fourteen he could master 
in eighty' hours. Again “Ye gods, 
the pity of it ” 

But I have promised to be con 
structive (not reasonable or practi- 
cal) so I must answer the question, 
what else could we do than what we 
are doing’ 

He could and should preserve 
throughout life the three conditions 
that we have found to bear almo't a 
causal relation to the marvelous prog- 
ress of those first three years — happi- 
ness — health, and life. If the child 
is to go to school when he is six, school 
should be a place where those three 
things were the objectives, consciously 
so in the minds of the teachers. Grad- 
ually and at the right time, they 
'hould become conscious objectives in 
the mind of the child 

Another goal idea of the teachers 
should be to respect, preserve, encour- 
age, and develop individuality and m 
ltiative 

Soon the child’s individuality in the 
form of individual preferences, inter 
ests, and activities will come in con- 
flict with the rest of the group Then 
the problem of social adjustment ls 



on — the greatest business of educa- 
tion Out of it grows all morality, 
vocational interests, and true politics 
This is the business of education. 
This is “preparing the younger gener- 
ation to take the places of the older 
generation, to advance good living 
and high civilization ” 

This should be tjie key thought, the 
directing idea, the goal of every 
teacher all the time 

For a long time there should be no 
other purpose or thought Later te 
individual problem will return e 
problem of fitting each particular 
child for the career that is best lor 
him and for the group 

At this point some one asks, wha 
about the curriculum 7 
lum will be there, perhaps the same 
curriculum we now have^-rt » 
pretty good one — perhaps a 
one The fault is not mainly with 
the curriculum It is in wha 
with it. The curriculum is the mea 
We make it the end the goal we 
forget everything else and 
work to get the child to master the 
course of study Ye gods , d 
of itl We worship the course of study 
—not when we talk a bout back 

sions like this but when we get 
into the classroom We .. k for the 
education is life and we t»c 

moment that education must 

or history, or geography lose 

never forget our goal idea 
sight of the reel P»rpo« for 

are doing That is eac h ele 

colleges of education p . dy in its 

ment of the course of stu of 

proper relation to the ^ , 0 f ar ith 
all education The teacher ^ ^ 
metic cannot teach tea _ ap hy can 


metic cannot teach te hy ca 

metic, the teacher of ^ gr a P h>- 
not teach teachers . aUon al s>* 
least not m an idea! ec iu teache3 

tern — because the man 


the history or the geography inevit 
ably tends to make the learning of 
that subject the end and aim of edu 
cation and not merely a means to th 
end as it should be , 

One other question must be an 

to 1 ’rnf a 

means literany Monce disci 

d i“' P « m the truest sense education 

the footsteps of the old«g ^ ^ 

and learns “ f ‘ du iat.o!i has degen 
the concept of edu rated to 

erated, dl ®“ p ' in rde r_-policemanship 

mean to keep ooliceman’ The 

A disciplinarian at once 

extent of our degeneration ^ the 
apparent when schools 

modern ^m.ms«ator of ^ 

asks two 5“ e!t ‘ 0, ’ ! D()e , he know Ins 
P“* lve ?*fhe a good disciplinarian 
stuff, >” d ‘ s .“d policeman’ 

meaning a good P ducate by com 

The notion that we ^ ^ s>y „ 

pelling the child “ e f, e ved but IS ut 
almost univer d j y false 

terly and Mi a sl^ , himse lf do 
what the W e as educat 

really • du ““ the table in the 
or s can only * p ”* ,| lie must take 

new ordn.ua educator8 recognize 
most but we need some o 

b a put into practice 
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